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HDirORIAL    PREFACE 


Tin;  writers  uf  this  series  of  volumes  on  tlie  variant  forms 
of  religious  life  in  India  arc  governed  in  their  work  by  two 
inii)clling  mo'ives. 

I.  They  endeavour  to  work  in  the  sincere  and  sympathetic 
spirit  of  science.  They  desire  to  understand  the  perplexingly 
involved  developments  of  thought  and  life  in  India  and  dis- 
passionately to  estimate  their  value.  'I'hey  recognize  the 
futility  of  any  such  attempt  t  >  understand  and  evaluate, 
unless  it  is  grounded  in  a  thorough  historical  study  of  the 
plienomena  investigated.  In  recognizing  this  fact  they  do  no 
more  than  share  what  is  common  ground  among  all  modern 
students  of  religion  of  any  repute.  Hut  they  also  believe  that 
it  is  necessary  to  set  the  practical  side  of  each  system  in  living 
relation  to  the  beliefs  and  the  literature,  and  that,  in  this 
regard,  the  close  and  direct  contact  which  they  have  each  had 
with  Indian  religious  life  ought  to  prove  a  source  of  valuable 
light.  For,  until  a  clear  understanding  has  been  gained  of  the 
practical  influence  exerted  by  the  habits  of  worship,  by  the 
practice  of  the  ascetic,  devotional  or  occult  discipline,  by  the 
social  organization  and  by  the  family  system,  the  real  impact 
of  the  faith  upon  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  community 
cannot  be  estimated  ;  and,  without  the  advantage  of  extended 
personal  intercourse,  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  religious 
experience  of  a  community  can  scarcely  be  achieved  by  even 
the  most  careful  student. 

II.  They  seek  to  set  each  form  of  Indian  religion  by  the  side 
of  Christianity  in  such  a  way  that  the  relationship  may  stand 
out  clear.  Jesus  Christ  has  become  to  them  the  light  of  all 
their  seeing,  and  they  believe  Him  destined  to  be  the  light  of 
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tlie  world.  I  licy  arc  ;)er->u.i<!i-Hl  tli.it  sooner  or  later  the  ajjc- 
Iihil;  ([ucst  of  the  Indian  spirit  for  rcliijioiis  truth  ami  power 
will  find  ill  lliiii  at  once  its  ^oal  and  a  new  ^tartin_i;-point,and 
the)'  will  be  content  if  the  preparation  o(  this  series  contri- 
butes in  the  smallest  dej;icc  to  hapten  this  consiinimation. 
If  there  be  readers  to  whom  this  motive  is  unwelcome,  they 
may  be  reminded  that  no  man  approaches  the  study  of  a 
reli<;ion  without  relit^ious  convictior.s,  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive :  for  both  reader  and  writer,  therefore,  it  is  better  that 
these  should  be  explicitly  stated  at  the  outset.  Moreover, 
even  a  complete  lack  of  sjnipathy  with  the  motive  here 
ackno\\led<;ed  need  not  iliminish  .i  re.uh  r's  interest  in  follow- 
ing^ an  honest  antl  careful  attempt  to  brint,'  the  religions  of 
India  into  comparison  with  the  religion  which  to-day  is  their 
only  possible  rival,  and  to  which  they  largely  owe  their  pre- 
sent noticeable  and  significant  revival. 

It  is  possible  that  to  some  minds  there  may  seem  to  be 
a  measure  of  incompatibility  between  these  twcj  motives. 
The  writers,  however,  feel  otherwise.  For  them  the  second 
motive  reinforces  the  first :  for  they  have  found  that  he  w  ho 
would  lead  others  into  anew  faith  must  first  of  all  understand 
the  faith  that  is  theirs  already,— understand  it,  moreover, 
sympathetically,  with  a  mind  quick  to  note  not  its  weaknesses 
alone  but  that  i  it  which  has  enabled  it  to  survive  and  has 
given  it  its  power  over  the  hearts  of  those  who  profess  it. 

The  duty  of  the  editors  of  the  series  is  limited  to  seeing  that 
tlic  volumes  arc  in  general  harmony  with  the  principles  here 
described.  Each  writer  is  alone  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  in  his  volume,  whether  in  regard  to  Indian  religions 
or  to  Christianit}'. 
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I  III.  i^ircaliM-  iMit  of  tliis  b  )ok  was  subniitlcvl  a     i  tluMs  lor 

tlic  dcj^icc  of  Doctor  of  Letters  of  the  I'liiv  Tsity  of  Gl  is.;o\v. 

As   it   is  now   published   it   has  bc(  n    considerably  enlarged, 

several  chapters   havin-   been  added.      In   its   preparation   I 

have  not    had   the  advantaj^e  of  consulting'   Sir   Kamkrishna 

(lopal  Hhandarkar's  detailed  treatment  of  most  of  the  subject 

in   his    I'aisiiaiisin,  Siiirisnt  and  Minor  Rcliiiions   Systnns, 

which  appeared  a  year  ag.-      Wy  that  time  the  manuscrii)t  was 

already  complete,  and  it  was  only  possible  to  make  use  of  this 

work  in  one  or  two  footnotes.    That  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as 

this  is  a  subject  on  which  no  one  can  speak  with  such  authority 

and  such  knowledge  as  this  venerable  scholar,  who  is  hims<-lf 

an   adherent  of  the  schcol   of  bhakti.      No   one  who  knows 

'  Dr.  Hhandarkar',  as  his  friends  still   prefer  to  call  him,  could 

treat  with  anything  but  deep  respect  a  religious  movement  of 

which  at  its  highest  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  representative. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  with  much  gratitude  the  assistance 

given  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume  by  Mr.  J.  X.  l'"ar(iuhar, 

one  of  the  editors  of  the  .series  to  which  it  belongs.     Were  it 

not  for  the  guidance  that  his  wide  knowledge  of  all  aspects  of 

Indian  religion  has  afforded,  the  defects  of  this  book  would  be 

.still  greater  than  they  are.     He  has  also  by  the  pains  he  has 

taken  in  the  correction  of  the  proofs  done  much  to  bridge  the 

wide  interval  that    lies   in  this  case  between  the  author  and 

the  printer. 

N.  M. 

Foo-N A,  India. 

October,  1914- 
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IM'IA  has  alwa\s  been  rcc(\c(nizc(l  as  so  (Ktcriiiincdly  ])aii- 
thcistic  in  its  ilIiVjIous  thtnif^'ht  tliat "  Indian  Thcisn-,'  will  sccni 
to  man)-  an  iiunatiiral  collocation  of  words.  There  arc  some, 
no  doubt,  who  will  maintain  that  whatever  can  be  so  descril^ed 
is  rcall\- foreign!  to  the  Indian  spirit  and  must  be  credited  to 
Christian  or  IMuhammadan  inlluences.  Were  this  the  case  the 
study  of  the  coiuse  of  the  thcistic  development  in  India  wouUl 
lose  much  of  its  interest  and  value.  A  closer  aciiuaintancc 
with  the  facts  will  show,  however,  that  Indian  reli_L,Mon  has  had 
a  far  wider  rancje  of  expression  than  is  here  sui^Ljcsted.  The 
spirit  of  no  people— certainly  not  that  of  the  Indian  races  — can 
be  summed  up  in  a  sinrrjc  formula.  Theism,  no  doubt,  assumes 
various  aspccLs  in  various  envimnments  and  as  it  jxasscs 
throui;h  various  minds.  I'or  that  reason  it  will  be  found  in 
India  always  to  bear  certain  characteristic  marks  that  dcter- 
nu'ne  it  as  Indian.  But  while  that  is  the  case  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  what  can  be  definitely  described  as  theistic  is  both 
ancient  in  thj  land  and  indigenous  to  the  soil.  It  might 
indeed  be  maintained,  were  this  the  appropriate  place  to  do  so, 
that  tiie  common  heart  and  conscience  of  mankind  everywhere 
has  in  it  the  promise  and  potency  of  such  a  religious  attitude. 
Without  controversy,  there  arc  certain  profound  needs  and 
longings  of  the  heart  which  a  faith  in  a  personal  God  would 
seem  alone  to  satisfy,  while  we  are  conscious  at  the  same  time 
of  the  fact  that  the  demand  of  reason  in  us  is  steadily 
advancing  simultaneously  towards  a  conviction  of  the  ground 
of  the  universe  as  one.  \Vc  shall  accordingly  find  at  all 
periods  of  the  Indian  religious  development  certain  elements 
in  it  which,  far  off  as  they  often  arc  from  what  we  under.-tand 
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hy  tin-  TIuiMU  (if  \V(  .^tcni  tlicoli>L;i;ins  ami  iiliilo^oplicrs,  yet 
can  iiistl\-  (  laiiii  Im  --liarc  willi  llicm  that  tlcsi^n.ition. 

'I'liusc  iiiits  and  systriii>,  often  cinbrjonic.  often  fra^nncn- 
tary,  a[)i)t.ar  '-oniclinics  as  efforts  of  revolt  from  tlic  ccre- 
inonialisin  or  llic  intellcctn.ilisin  of  tlie  offici.i!  relij^ion.  In 
Mich  cases  they  have  tlicir  roots  in  popular  piety  ;  and  L;enerally. 
when  the  wave  of  religious  emotion  ha>  spent  itself,  they  sink 
l)ack  to  assume  their  place  anion^j  a  multiliule  of  scarcelv 
(listinL^uishahle  sects.  The  fact  that  Iiulian  Theism  so  often 
h.Ls  this  source  renders  the  task  of  its  historian  parlicularl\' 
difficult.  riet\-  seldom  expresses  itself  in  the  literature  and 
the  lanL,nia;_;e  of  the  learned — antl  in  early  Iiuli.i  jjiactically  the 
onl>'  literature  that  has  survived  is  that  which  makes  use  of  the 
learned  Ian_L,nia^c-  and  piety  often  attracts  so  little  attention 
as  to  obtain  no  permanent  recognition.  It  most  often 
e.st.iblishes  itself  in  the  hearts  of  the  common  people;  and  it 
may  not  infreciucntly  be  deepest  where  it  is  most  inarticulate. 
In  India  espcciall\-,  so  barren  in  historical  records,  it  is 
difficult  to  be  sure  of  the  character  of  some  of  those  ancient 
movements  of  relii;ious  emotion  or  to  estimate  their  influence. 
With  the  more  intellectual  Theism  which  has  formulated  itself 
in  the  .systems  of  the  philosophers  it  is  easier  to  deal,  though 
here  too  the  setting  of  the  ideas  there  expressed,  the  extent  to 
which  they  lived  in  men's  hearts  and  controlled  their  lives, 
remains  obscure.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Theism,  whether  it 
springs  from  a  root  of  sim[)lc  piety  or  has  reached  self- 
consciousness  in  a  formul.ited  theology,  always  bears  so  close 
a  relation  to  the  lives  of  those  who  profess  it  that  its  value  can 
only  be  rightly  estimated  by  the  help  of  its  historical  context. 
It  is  essentiallj-  a  personal  and  e.xijeriniental  religion,  and  for 
lluit  reason  the  obscurity  of  India's  past  renders  the  task  of 
any  one  who  seeks  to  trace  the  course  of  Indian  Theism  and  to 
appreciate  its  influence  a  peculiarly  difficult  one.  J-^ven  the 
main  highway  of  the  Indian  religious  development  often  loses 
itself  in  the  wilderness.  How  much  harder,  therefore,  it  must 
be  to  endeavour  to  follow  the  innumerable  bypaths,  the  jungle 
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trncks.  of  thcistic  devotion,  iinw  sw.illowi'd  up  in  tlic  (kiisc 
viiuki^routli  of  |)i)lythcism,  now  lost  in  tlio  i>.iiUiicistii"  (ii-,tii. 
WV-  in.iy  be  iiblc  to  find  in  the  ol)sciir(;  lH'^'itiniii;^s  of  .i  cult, 
now  lioiiclc- ^1}'  idolatious,  in  the  sii;^i;<stiiiii  of  some  cerenioni.il, 
or  in  .1  frat,'nient  of  aiuieiil  snw^,  traces  of  tiic  claims  tlial  the 
iieart  once  niailc  to  know  (iod  in  a  jiersonal  commmion, 
ilemands  of  .i  livin;_;  conscience  in  the  (mc  of  formalism  and 
insincerit)-.  'I'luse  will  form  tiie  ch.ief  matcri.ds  out  of  which 
tlie  popular  tlieistic  f.iith  will  liave  to  he  reconstructed.  The 
task  of  piccin  ;  toL;cther  from  a  shadowy  past  such  hints  of 
what  wc  ari'  s(  ckinj.;  is  no  easy  one  and  ^ives  room  for  much 
difference  of  opinion.  It  should  not.  howe\'cr,  be  nnprotitable, 
nor  without  its  su;4yestions  for  a  fuller  comjjrehension  of  what 
Theism  im[)iics,  to  follow  its  ua>'ward  course  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  discern  it  and  to  note  its  reactions  in  the  peculiar 
Indian  environment. 

It  may  indeed  be  (juestioncd  how  far  the  name  Theism  is 
appri>priate  to  describe  some  of  the  wi)rshii)s  and  .some  (jf  the 
speculations  wiiich  will  come  within  our  purview.  It  is  true,  as  we 
shall  find,  that  few,  if  )f  the  popuLir  cults  ,ire  free  from  the 

taint  of  polytheism  anc  .olatry.  It  is  true  also  that  in  India 
especially  it  is  difficult  to  demarcate  the  boundaries  of  Theism 
and  Tanthcism,  to  say  that  here  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 
The  unity  of  God  and  tiie  reality  of  moral  relations,  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  fellow.shii)  between  the  l)eu  and  his  worshippers 
which  never  passes  into  uiicon.scious  absorption,  man's  freedom 
and  his  immortality,  these  we  may  believe  to  be  essential  to 
Theism  and  to  follow  inevitabl}'  from  it.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  may  have  implicit  Theisms,  efforts  of  the  spirit  in  its 
direction,  which  ha\e  not  reached  and  n^ay  never  reach  full 
-self-consciousness  and  yet  to  which  the  name  need  not  be 
refused.  We  cannot  decide  by  any  </  priori  rule  what  should 
be  atlmitted  to  our  survey  and  what  excluded  from  it.  It  will 
be  possible  for  us,  how  ever,  after  the  whole  field,  with  what- 
ever it  has  to  present  to  ds— whether  we  have  to  i)ronounce  it 
good  or  bad,  the  product  of  the  crude  emotions  of  the  half- 
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ci\ili/c'(l  or  of  a  Mipcr-nTimd  inlclKntua!  siihtli  ly — lias  hccii 
siir\'(  \(il,  to  juclf.c  of  the  v.iliK"  of  India's  (It".  ^itN  after  a  tlici->tic 
faith  ill  the  li;^ht  of  siuh  a  full>'  ai ti<  iilatcd  'i  licisin  as 
rill  istianity.  Mail)- of  these  eftoit--  have  i)ri>vetl,  as  we  .shall 
(iiid,  ahortivf.  Soiiuthini,'  in  the  Indian  atmosphere  or  in  the 
Indian  spirit  seems  a^  ,in  .md  a;4ain  to  thwarl  them.  Why 
this  is  so  w  I-  shall  ha\e  to  en(le,u''Hir  to  explain  ;  and  it  will  be 
best  explaiiud  by  a  eoiiiparison  of  the  Indian  theislic  develop- 
ment ill  its  waywardness  and  in  it-,  results  witli  the  fully 
ethical  Theisni  of  the  Christian  leliijion.  C'hiisti.mity  provides 
the  standard  al^linst  which  the  products  of  Indian  letliitina 
and  cKvotinti  can  nvst  suitably  be  measured. 

The  one  limitation  th.it  it  seems  ad\Ms.able  to  place  upon  our 
study  is  that  it  be  confined  as  far  as  [lossible  to  phases  of 
thei-tic  le!  ^ion  which  are  <^e!uiinely  Inilian.  Here  a;_(ain  it 
will  often  be  dilTicult  to  tlctermine  what  to  inchule  and  what 
to  exclude.  It  is  impossit)k-  to  disentaiiL^de  the  foreign 
elements  lium  tho-e  that  are  purcl}'  indiijenous  in  many  of 
the  mowments  of  Iiidi.ui  reliL^'ious  life.  When  Muliamnia 
danism  iiuaded  the  country,  and  still  more  when  ("hiislianily 
appeared  at  a  later  date,  sup|)orted  b)'  all  the  authority  and 
prc.sti!_;e  <>(  W'esW  in  ei\ili/ation,  tlic  Indian  spirit,  however 
deeply  rooted  in  its  owii  .'■oil,  and  however  tenacious  of 
its  own  peculiar  characteii.stics,  couKl  not  but  be  L;reatly 
influenced.  And  such  influence  tended  naturally  to  strenj^^thcn 
the  moveiv.cnt  towards  a  ilei,;iitel\-  nionoth.eistic  Theism 
and  to  weaken  whatever  elements  in  it  were  peculiarly 
Indian.  The  more  the  religion  has  been  thus  de-Indiani/.ed, 
the  more  our  interest  in  it  diminishes  ;  for  it  is  with  Indian 
Theism  that  we  are  here  concerned.  We  shall  .accordingly 
exclude  entirely  from  our  stud}'  the  theistic  movements  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Our  purpose  is  to  learn  how  far  theistic 
worships  have  actually  emerged  in  the  past  from  the  specifically 
Indian  spirit  and  in  what  forms  they  have  so  emerged.  We 
wish  to  know  whether  that  spirit  has  any  contribution  to  make 
to  the  iiueipretatiuii  of  theistic  religion,  and  especially  what 
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I  minis  uf  contact  it  in.i)-  have  fonnil  in  its  p,•^^t  v\ith  the 
Cliiisii.m  icIil;!'  11,  and  uliLlhcr  nu  an^  may  l)c  di-^covfnd  lor 
a  lull(  I  n  if.ncili.itiuii  Ix-tuorn  it  and  tliat  supreme  tlici  '.io 
'aitli.  I'ii>l  in  our  ticatmcnl  of  ij-.c  Mihjcct  will  come  an 
account,  mainly  lii^toiical,  of  the  successive  elVorts  in  tin; 
(Unction  of  'ilui-m  which  mark  the  whole  course  of  the 
liivclopmcnt  ol  In.lMii  nli-ion  fnini  theVedic  to  the  Muham- 
madai'  [)ciio,l.  'I'his  histoiical  narrative  u  illbc  followed  by 
some  accMunl  .1  the  theoIoi,ry  which,  wIk  tlier  articulated  into 
a  s\stem  or  "iil\-  partiallj- conscious  of  it-elf,  lay  behind  the 
t  iiltus  and  the  eApcrienct'.  The  record  of  the  theistic  facts  will 
thus  be  ■-uctei.ded  by  a  surve)'  of  the  thcislic  idea,  the  .icconilt 
of  the  manifold  aspects  of  theistic  life  and  faith  by  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  thought  which  w.is  implicit  in  it  ;uk1  which 
endeavoured  to  e\i)l;iin  it.  i'inall>- an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  frame  an  appreciation  of  the  \alu(,-  of  this  reliLjious  move- 
mciU  and  its  results  by  means  of  a  com[)arison  of  it  with  the 
normative  ethical  Theism  of  (  hristianit)-. 


PART  I.     HISTORY 


Till",  THKISM  OF  TIIK  RIG    VEDA 

WilKN"  one  speaks  of  the  Tlieism  of  the  Rig  \'cda,  it  need 
liardly  be  explained  that  one  uses  l!.e  word  with  less  than  the 
full-oibcd  meanintj  that  it  bears  for  us  to  day.  There  has 
been  imich  controversy  anionj^  scholars  as  to  whether  these 
poems  arc  expressions  of  the  rcli,t;ious  consciousness  of  a 
primitive  people,  naive  utterances  of  the  fears  and  liopcs  and 
fancies  of  the  natural  man,  or  wliether  they  represent  an 
advanced  stage  of  civilization  and  embody  the  matured  results 
of  loiicj  reflection  on  the  meaning  of  the  world.  ]?ut  which- 
ever of  those  views  one  inclines  to.  or  whatever  other  con- 
ception one  may  form  of  the  stage  of  culture  of  the  Aryans  of 
the  Vedic  age,  it  is  obvious  that  the  religion  of  which  those 
hymns  are  the  utterance  cannot  be  described  as  strictly 
theistic  or  monotheistic  in  the  sense  in  which  to-day  we 
understand  those  words.  No  single  word,  indeed,  can  repre- 
sent the  whole  field  of  religious  conjecture  that  finds  ex- 
pression within  the  limits  of  that  collection.  Theism  we 
generally  understand  to  connote  at  least  three  things:  first, 
belief  in  God  as  a  spiritual  I?eing  ;  second,  the  faith  that  His 
power  is  sufficient  to  secure  that  at  the  last  the  good  will 
conquer  ;  and  third,  a  conception  of  the  nexus  that  binds 
together  God  and  His  worshippers  as  mainly  moral.  But  all 
this  one  does  not-  expect  to  discover  fully  articulate  in  that 
early  age.  When  one  looks  for  Theism  within  the  many-hued 
complexity  of  the  dreams  and  fancies  of  tho.se  ancient  poets 
ii  is  not  with  the  idea  of  finding  more  than  an  approximation. 
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in  this  direction  and   in  tliat,  to  wluit   the  term  has  come  to 
signify  to  tiic  cicveiopcd  tlioiiglit  of  modern  times. 

That  tlic  CDnccplions  of  a  later  day  arc  necessarily  higlicr 
than  tl    se  of  a  primev.il  people  need  not  be  maintained  :  but 
they  arc  likely  to  be  more  fully  elaborated  and  more  conscious 
of  their  implications.     Religion  has  been  defined  in  many  and 
conflicting  fashions,  but  one  descrijitidii  of  it  embodies  what 
is  certainly  a  feature  that  is  practically   universal   in  all  the 
various  modes  of  its  expression.     It  has   been    described   as 
'the   higb.est   fnrm   of  man's   consciousness  of  liimself  in   his 
relation  to  all  other  things  and  beings.'     If  that  be  so,  then 
when  man  views  himself  a-,  one  of  a  narrow  kinship,  when 
the  lie  of  blood   is  the  one  bond  of  union  in  his  society,  it  is 
impossible  that  he  shou'd  reach  the  full  theisiic  faith  in  a  God 
who  is  the  one  guide  and  guardian  v(  the  n  iole  race  of  men. 
The  more  limited  his  view  of  the  social  ^u.^ty  of  whicii  he  is 
a  member,  the  narrower  will   be  his  thought  of  God.     The 
less  we  comprehend  oin-  own  personalit}-  in  the  richness  of  its 
moral  meaning,  the  less  possible  is  it  for  us  to  climb  from  it 
to  a  right  conjecture  of  the  supreme  I'ersonality  of  which  ours 
is  but  a  pale  reflectiDn.     Certainly  knowing  more  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live  and  of  the  race  to  which  we  belong  than  our 
Ar\-an   ancestors,  realizing  as  they  could  not  the   fibres  and 
filaments  that  bind  all  races  and  all  peoi)les  in  one  wide  human 
brotherhood,   we   bj-  consequence  know  wliat   wc  are  better 
than  they  could,  and  therefore  should  have  an  ami)ler  thought 
of  Gotl.     In   these  and   other  ways  it  is  a  necessity  of  nature 
tl-.at  an\-  theistic  conceptions  that  may  have  dawned  upon  the 
authors  of  those  Hymns  should    be  narrower  and  less  fully 
moralized  than   those  of  the   Theism  of  a  later  and  a  more 
fully    instructed    age.     We    should    n.jt    look    in     the    Vedic 
Hymns  for  that  which  it  is  in  no  wise  possible  we  should  find 
there,   nor  slunild  we  therefore  blame  them  for  its  absence. 
Of  religion,  certainly  it  is  true— whether  or  not  it  be  true  as 
well,  as  William  James  maintains,  of  |)hilosophy — that  'it  is 
more  a  matter  of  passionate  \ision  tlian   of  logic',  and  it  is 
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the  vision  of  an  iinsopliisticatcd  ac;c,  the  intuitions  of  sccis  to 
whom  nature  and  the  unseen  worlti  wcic  alike  near  and  vivid, 
that  one  looks  for  and  finds  in  those  ancient  poems.  GHmpses 
we  can  discern  in  them  of  a  God  ri>in[j  out  of  nature  and 
transcending  it,  sudden  vistas,  opening  to  them  and  perhaps 
as  (juickly  closing,  of  a  mora!  purpose  and  a  moral  order. 
Among  the  changii,^^  shapes  of  their  conceptions  we  can 
discern  here  and  there  emerging  the  dim  but  imposing  outlines 
of  a  fuU-orbcd  Theism.  On  one  side,  indeed,  their  thought 
seems  to  sink  to  the  level  of  fetiehism  and  the  grossest  super- 
stition ;  on  the  other  it  loses  itself  in  the  arid  wastes  of 
pantheistic  speculation.  But  midwaj-  between  those  opposite 
extremes  can  be  traced  forms  of  theistic  devotion  such  as 
have  never  been  altogether  absent  from  that  day  to  this  from 
the  religious  reflection  of  India.  If  we  piece  together  into 
one  pattern  these  fragments  of  many-hued  intuition  we  may 
be  able  to  realize  how  near  tiiey  approach  to  the  theistic  con- 
ceptions of  to-day. 

Among  the  many  difficulties  that  face  one  in  seeking  to 
formulate  the  probable  course  of  development  of  the  Vcdic 
theology  a  chief  one  is  due  to  the  absence  of  any  reliable 
chronological  data  by  means  of  which  the  order  of  the  Hymns 
can  be  determined.  It  is  happily  unnecessary  for  our  purpose 
to  consider  the  vexed  question  of  the  date  of  their  production. 
Uhat  is  of  importance  for  us  is  to  conjecture  which  Hymns 
in  the  collection  represent  earlier  ideas  and  which  later  and 
more  fully  developed  ones.  Tiie  Hymns  of  the  R(<^  I'aia 
range,  it  may  be  supposed,  over  a  period  of  seven  hundred 
or  a  thousand  years  of  changing  religious  emotion  and 
retlection.  During  that  period  the  thoughts  of  men  certainly 
did  not  stand  still.  But  where  can  we  find  the  key  to  the 
process  of  their  movement  and  their  growth?  The  Hymns 
stand  for  us  against  no  background  of  experience  and  en- 
\n-onment  that  we  can  do  more  than  guess.  Behind  them 
there  must  have  lain  many  things  of  which  w  c  can  catch  at 
most    only   now    and    then    a    glimpse— fetiehism,    ancestor- 
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woishii).  tlic  dread  of  evil  spirits,  mat^n'cal  rites,  pliilosophios, 
priesthoods,  sacrifices.  There  were  the  periods  when  ritual 
prevailed  ;  there  was  tlie  outf^rowtli  of  pliilosophical  specu- 
lation ;  there  was  the  aije  nf  failii,  of  a  keen,  personal  dc'vOtion. 
of  love  and  lonfjini,^  for  the  face  of  (iod.  .Some  parts  of  the 
cultus  that  prevailed  within  this  period  nni«t  have  <:jrown  to 
great  power  and  then  decayed  and  dit d  ;  we  can  sec  new 
deities  coming  above  the  horizon  to  suppl.int  the  old;  ancient 
names  take  to  themselves  other  and  perhaps  higher  meanini^s. 
All  those  chans^cs,  corresponding:;  to  the  ever  changing  and 
moving  mind  of  man,  we  arc  left  only  to  conjectiue.  Why 
\  aruna  for  a  time  was  gnat  until  he  seems  to  fil!  up  ii^I  the 
universe  of  the  \'edic  poet's  thought,  and  why  he  passed 
speedily  to  be  onl}'  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name;  what  the 
gods  brought  with  them  into  Indi.i  and  what  the  new  country 
and  its  indigenous  concei)tions  contributed  to  their  develop- 
ment;  when  the  priest  rule.  'when  the  philosopher,  and 
what  gods  each  worshippec  .  ■  with  what  rites — to  these 
and  many  other  questions  we  obt.iin  no  answer  and  can  only 
grope  after  their  solution  with  much  uncertainty  and  debate. 
In  consecjuence,  the  disentanglement  of  any  one  mode  of 
thought,  such  as  we  conceive  to  be  tending  towards  Theism, 
and  the  attempt  to  trace  its  development,  ca.i  only  be  of  the 
most  tentative  and  iloubtful  character.  Our  main  guides, 
apart  from  the  contents  of  the  Hymns  themselves,  must  be 
the  analogy  of  the  course  of  evolution  of  other  religions  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  Indian  thought  on 
the  other. 

When  one  surveys  the  \'cdic  pantheon,  seeking  that  in  it 
which  seems  most  akin  to  the  thci.-tic  concepti'ms  of  a  later 
age,  there  is  one  imposing  figure  that  at  once  attracts  our 
attention.  Above  all  the  other  gtxls  towers  in  moral  grandeur 
the  form  of  Varuna.  And  here  at  the  same  time  is  one  among 
that  throng  of  dtities  of  whom  we  can  claim  that  his  worship 
dates  from  the  very  earliest  \'edic  period.  The  eviileiice 
seems  too  strong  to  be  rejecteil  that  itlentifics  this  god  of  the 
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wide  firmament   and    the  open    sky,   of  da}-  and    nii;ht  over 
which  he  and   .Mitra  sliare   dominion,  with  Aliura-Ma/.da  or 
Ornia/d,  the  supreme  t^od  of  Zoroastrianism.'     So  com[)!etcI)- 
(iocs  \'ariina  dominate  the  scene  wlien  tiic  Vtdic  worshipper 
turns  his  fac;  towards  liim  that  it  has  been  maintained  that 
we  have  in  !iim  traces  still  survivinfj  of  a  very  ancient  and 
pre-Vedic    monotheism.     It    is    not   possible   in   view   of   the 
evidci'.cc  of  the  Hymns  themselves  and  in  view  of  the  analogy 
of  other  peoples  to  maintain  this  thesis,  but  it  is  jjossible  to 
trace  in  the  conception  of  this  deity  a  movement  of  the  minds 
of  those  ancient  worship[)ers  towards  a  Theism  of  a  wonder- 
fully lofty  character.    As  wc  discern  his  fii^ure,  he  seems  to  be 
in  the  act  of  passing  beyond  physical  limitations  to  take  his 
place  as  a  moral  lord  over  the  consciences  of  men.      Hut  just 
when  this  is  about  to  be  accomplished  his  strength  seems  to 
pass  from  him.     A  god  who,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  period 
of  his  greatness  stands  by  the  side  of  even  the  loftiest  of  the 
Hellenic  or  Teutonic  pantheon,  '  like  a  Jewish  proj^het  by  the 
side  of  a  priest  .  f  Dagon,'  -  falls  from  his  high  ethical  eminence 
to  be  a  mere  ruler  of  the  storms  and  tides.     That  this  should 
have  come  to  pass  seems  to  us  strange  and   unaccountable, 
and  we  can  onlj-  guess  the  forces  that  dethroned  him.     What- 
ever these  may  have  been,  wc  can  realize  that  that  dethrone- 
ment was  an  event  in  the  spiritual  history  of  India  that  was  at 
once  a  symptom  and  a  determinant  of  the  long,  succeeding 
process  of  its  development.     The  '  Hebraic  flavour  '  that  was 
in  Varuna  was  then  definitely  declared  to  be  foreign  to  the 
Ii.lian   spirit,  and  since   that   da}'   its   indications  have  been 
rare. 

Lertainl}-  there    is    much    in    the    prayers  and    hymns    to 

How  far  this  view  is  strrn^theneil  by  the  di-covcry  by  Wintklcr  at 
lioghriz-kcui  in  Asia  Minnr  of  an  inscription  of  the  tourieenth  century 
H.  >.'.  in  whu'ii  Varuna  is  named,  is  as  yet  iloiibtfiil.  It  may  be  '  merely 
a  direct  reference  to  Indian  deities  without  iiavinj;  any  immediate  refer- 
ence to  Iran'  (A.  V.  Williams  Jackson  in  E.R.l..  IV.  6201.  On  the 
'vhoie,  however,  it  strengthens  the  rase  for  the  identiiication  of  .Vliura- 
Mazda.  diat  '  god  of  the  Aryans  '  with  Varuna. 
■  liioomfield's  Religion  oj  the  V\da,  p.  232. 
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X'ariii.ia  that  brinijs  back  to  one  wlio  knows  it  the  lofty  lan- 
^uarjc  of  Hebrew  sccrs  and  psalmists.  He  covereth  hiiusell 
with  light  as  with  a  gannLnt.'  He  stretcheth  out  the  heavens 
like  a  curtain  ;  he  bears  up  the  pillars  of  the  earth."  '  Wise 
and  mii^dity  are  the  works  of  him  who  stemmed  asunder  the 
wide  tnniamcnts.  He  lifted  on  hi^h  the  brii^ht  and  glorious 
heaven  ;  lie  :tretched  out  apart  the  starry  sky  and  the 
earth.  •'  He  hath  opened  a  path  for  the  sun:  he  knoueth 
the  track  of  the  birds  through  the  air  and  of  the  .ships  across 
the  seas,  and  there  is  nothing  hid  from  his  sight.''  The  desig- 
nation Asura  is  ajiplied  especially  to  him,  just  as  in  the  .iirs/tT 
Ahura  is  the  name  of  the  supreme  god  ;  and  other  attributes 
of  universal  sovereignty  are  appropriated  to  him  with  an 
emphasis  that  sets  him  apart  in  this  regard  from  all  the  other 
members  of  the  \'edic  pantheon.  He  is  the  great  lord  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  the  upholder  and  ciutroUer  of  their  order  and 
their  movement.  He  sitteth  on  his  throne  in  the  highest 
heaven  '  and  beholds  the  children  of  men  ;  his  thousand  spies 
go  forth  to  the  world's  end  and  bring  report  of  men's  doings.'' 
For  with  all  those  other  tokens  of  pre-eminence  he  is 
especially  a  moral  sovereign,  and  in  his  presence  more  than  in 
that  of  any  other  \''edic  god  a  sense  of  guilt  awakens  in  his 
servants'  hearts.  His  cjes  behold  and  see  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked.  'The  great  guardian  among  the  gods  sees  as  if 
from  ancar.  ...  If  two  sit  together  and  sc'  erne,  king  Varuna 
is  there  as  the  third  and  knows  it.  .  .  .  Whoso  should  flee 
bej-ond  the  heavens  far  away  would  yet  not  be  free  from  king 
Varuna.  From  the  sky  his  spies  come  hither  :  with  a 
thousand  eyes  they  do  watch  over  the  earth.  All  this  king 
X'aruna  does  behold — what  is  between  the  two  firmaments, 
what  beyond.  Numbered  of  him  are  the  winkings  of  men's 
e\cs.' ' 


'  A',  i:  VIII.  41.  10.  -  A".  /'.  VIII.  42.  I. 

■■  A'.  V.  \"ii.  S6. 1.  ■•  A',  r.  1.  25. 

■■  A'.  V.  V.  <7.  1,2.  «  a:  r.  vii.  61.  j. 

'   A.  V.  W .  16.     'I'lic  fact  that  this   is  .1  hymn  includcil  in  the  Atltaii'a 
Vidd  Sduihild  docs  not  prmc  that  the  portion  quoted  above,  which  bears 
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In  another  lij-mn  there  is  ,i  still  more  vivid  testimony 
to  the  moral  greatness  of  this  .crod,  as  the  searcher  of  his 
servants'  hearts,  the  father  of  their  spiri'^.  Here  the  psalmist 
believes  himself  to  have  been,  on  account  of  some  sin  that  he 
has  committed,  forsaken  of  liis  _(;od.  He  sadly  calls  to  mind 
the  former  da>s  of  their  communion,  the  time  when  L,'lidin_L,f 
o\er  the  wateis  with  the  lord  of  the  waters  he  received  the 
•sacred  call  tc^  be  a  risi.  In  those  days  of  fellowship  there  was 
on  land  .iiid  sea  a  li^ht  that  now  was  absent.  '  What  hath 
become  ,  he  asks.  '  of  those  our  ancient  friendships  when 
without  enmit)'  we  walked  together?  ...  If  he  thy  true  ally 
hath  sinned  again.st  thee,  still,  Varuna.  he  is  the  friend  thou 
lovedst.' ' 

Here  we  have  what  .seems  to  be  the  closest  approximation 
that  we  can  find  in  all  the  ancient  worships  of  India  to  a  real 
ethical  Theism.  It  apjjcars  as  if  a  religion  of  nature  were 
discovered  in  the  very  process  of  pa.ssing  beyond  those  limits 
to  become  a  religion  of  .spirit.  When  it  has  been  realized  that 
even  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  God,  it  is  natural 
and  inevitable  to  turn  inward  and  to  seek  Him  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart  and  the  monitions  of  the  conscience.  This 
transition  seems  in  the  act  of  being  accomplished  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  poets  who  worship  and  celebrate  the  greatness 
of  \  aruiia.  Fear  is  passing  into  reverence,  wonder  into  love. 
'Ihe  ui)hoIder  of  the  natural  order  becomes  to  them  by  an 
instinctive  logic  the  upholder  of  the  order  of  righteousness  and 
truth.  '  F\ar  irom  us,  far  away  drive  thou  destruction.  Put 
from  us  e'en  the  sin  we  have  committed.  Whither  by  day 
depart  the  constellations  that  shine  at  night,  set  high  in  heaven 
above  us?  Varuna's  holy  laws  rem.ain  unweakcned,  and 
through  the  night  the  moon  moves  on  in  splendour.'  -     Is  not 

all  the  LVideiK  e  of  antitiuity,  i.s  late.     '  One  may  surmise  ',  says  von  Roth. 
in  thi.  c.ise  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  many  othei-  parts  of  this  Veda 
tiiat  lrai,'ments  of  older  hymns  have  been  utihzed  to  deck  out  charms  for 
sorcery.      .Quoted  m  5.  B.  L.  XLIl,  p.  Xi^).) 
\  K.  r.  VII.  S8.  5,6.  '  1    J   ^; 

"'  A',  r. ;.  24.  9,  10. 
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llic  intuition  of  this  ancient  psahnii^t  j^ropintj  alter  llic  tiioiiL;lU 
of  Word^worliiV  invoc.ition  to  Duty  ;^ 

'I'liDii  (lost  pn-scnc  the  stars  fioiii  wron„'  : 

And  llic  most  ancient  lie.ivens,  throu^li   I'liecite  fiesli  and  ^iron-. 

X'aruna's  oidiiiances  ate  fixed  ami  Mire  so  that  even  tlie  iin- 
inoital  s^od.s  cannot  oppose  tliem.      lie  places  liis  fetters  upon 
tlie  sinner ;    iiis  is  tlic  power  to  bind  and  tlie  i)o\ver  also  to 
release  and  he  fori;ives  sins  even  unto  the  second  fjeneration.' 
•  Tlie  re  is  in  tact'.  sa>s  Professor  Macdonell.-  'no  hymn  to 
Varuna  (and  the  Aditwi-)  in  wliicli  the  pr.iyer  for  forgiveness 
docs  not  occur,  as  in  the  hymns  to  other  deities  the  prayer  for 
worUlly  .^r,„,ds.'     It  is  this  ethical  aspect  of  Variina's  character 
more  even  than  lii-i  attainment  of  a  position  closely  approxi- 
matuiL:   to   monotheism   that  stamps  his   cultus   as  definitely 
theistic.     The  \vorshi[)  of  a  deity  whose  jxaltation,  thoUL,^h  it 
be  to  less  than  sole  sovereignty,  is  recognized  as  a  moral  pre- 
eminence is,   we    conjecture,   of  a   highr  r  type  than  a    mere 
unethical    monotheism,   laying    greater    stress   on   the   divine 
solitude    than    on    the    divine    character.     Perhaps   the   most 
si-nificant   fact  of  all   in   regard  to   tiiis  Vedic  deity  is   the 
connexion  of  the  doctrine  of  rt'/it  or  the  moral  order  with  his 
name    and    his    authority.      In    this    again    we    have    a    close 
correspondence    between  Varuna  and  the  '  wise  lord '  of  the 
.■l-,rsfcj,hoth  being  designated  as  the  'spring  of  the  ri/a  or 
ri'diteousness '.      In  the  \'cdic  system  it  is  Varuna  beyond  all 
others  who  keeps  beneath  his  guardianshij)  the  cosmic  and  the 
moral  order. 

Howe'er  we  who  thy  people  arc, 
()   \'aruna,  thou  shining  god, 
Thy  //'/'!  injure  day  by  day, 
Vet  ii'wc  us  o\(.r  nor  to  death, 
Nor  to  the  blow  of  angry  foe.' 


'  A*,  r.  I.  24.25  ;  Vil.  84.  S6. 

-  Macdonc-U's  I \;iic  A/y//tt'/i[i:y,  p.  27. 

'  A',  r.  1.  25.  1,  2  (Hopkins's  translation) 
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'\'.ir(in,r,  says  rrofc-ssor  Ulooinfick!,'  'is  the  real  trustee  of 
the  )it,i.  Wlicii  Ljod  A;4ni  stni-,'^'!,..,  towards  the  lita  he  is 
saitl  ill  a  nmark.iljle  passai^e  tu  become  for  the  lime  beitv 
^'oti  X'anina.' 

How  it  came  about  tliat  tliis  ^^od  was  deposed  from  his 
\\V^\\  eminence  and  the  victorious  pro^Tess  in  Indi.i  of  an 
etliical  Tlicism  broii.L;ht  to  a  siiddeii  close  one  has  not  the 
materials  even  to  conjecture.  In  the  last  book  of  the  AV>  /  'cda 
there  is  no  hymn  to  \'ariina.  for  by  that  time  monotheism  had 
dchm'tel>- ^nven  place  in  the  development  of  Indian  reli^'ion 
to  i)antheism,  and  there  is  no  lon^'er  room  for  this  stern  and 
ri^'hteous  <;od.  We  obtain  Ljlimpses  in  several  h)-mns  of  the 
strui,^;4lc  b>'  which  this  is  accomplished  and  Indra  takes  his 
place.  He  seems  still  to  be  recoL;ni/.ed  in  some  of  his  former 
^Mcatness  but  it  is  as  '  mai^nii  noniinis  umbra',  and  his  place  in 
worship  is  usurped  by  a  <,rod  nearei  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  common  man  and  ai)pealin^r  more  to  his  crude  instincts.  If 
one  were  to  venture  to  compare  this  static  in  the  proj;rcss  of 
\'cdic  religion  with  that  iA  the  ancient  Hebrews  (jne  might  fmd 
a  parallel  between  the  forsaking  of  X'aruna  for  Indra  and  the 
tendency  of  the  people  in  Isiael.  against  which  their  prophets 
were  ever  warning  them,  to  forsake  Jehovah  for  Baal.  One 
cm  see  how,  in  abandoning  what  we  m.iy  call  the  main 
liigliw  i\'  of  Theism  for  a  devious  path,  they  were  advancing 
towards  scepticism,  and  as  a  result,  in  the  ca.se  of  the  higher 
minds  who  could  not  rest  satisfied  in  so  grossly  anthropomor- 
l)hic   a  tleity  as  Indra,   towaids   the   replacement  of  faith   in 

t  could  dispense 


a  livnn'" 


(jod  by  theoiophic  speculations  th; 
with  him  altogether.     It  may  well  be  that  when  we  hJar 


poet  say  ■  I  bid  farewell  to  th 


the 


I  leave  the  leather,  A 
one  of  the  great  tii 
Whether    this    be    the 


e  great  God,  the  Father 


pcrn-itted  to  reflect  on  the  strange  diffc 


)r  my  choice  is  Indra ',-  we  are  present  at 

rning-points   in    India's  spiritual  history. 

case    or    not,    certainly   one    may   be 


rencc  that  emt 
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124. 1,4. 


p.  128. 
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the  ii!iL,Moiis  conceptions  of  tlic  two  Aryan  peoples  after  tliey 
liad  separated  and  descended,  the  one  to  tlic  plains  of  Iran  the 
other  to  those  of  India.     The  one  becomes  ethical,  optimistic, 
distinctly    unphilosopliical  :     the    other    ni'>ni-tic,    pessimistic, 
persistently   speculative.      Why    should    thcistie    conceptions, 
after  they  had  entered   India,  no  Ioniser  have  had  the  power 
over  one  fimil>-  of  that  stock  that  they  had  had  before,  and  that 
they  continued  to  have  over  another?    Cm  \vc  attribute  it  in 
part  to  the  closer  national  unity,  reflecting  itself  in  a  more  unify- 
ing thought  of  God.  that  may  liivc  been  possible  in  the  high 
trans-Himalayan  plains  but  that  may  have  disappeared  as  the 
invaders  scattered  over  the  wide  and  fertile  land  of  Ilindostan? 
Or  was  there  in  the  very  configuration  of  their  new  home  with 
its  monotonous  expanses  and  its  distant  iiorizons,  or  perhaps 
in  the  nature  of  the  people  that  they  conquered  there,  some- 
thing th.it  supplied  the  new  impulse  and  gave  their  thoughts 
the  new  direction?'    \Vc  cannot  tell.     Certainly  from  this  time 
onward  the  pantheistic  leaven  is  never  altogctlier  absent  from 
the  religious  mood  of  India,  and  no  other  occupies  in  all  her 
later   history  the   moral   eminence   that   in    that  early  dawn 
Varuna  had  held. 

When  we  turn  aside  from  this  great  figure,  that  so  domi- 
nates, as  it  apiiears,  the  earliest  Vedic  period,  to  mark  the 
trend  of  the  religious  development  apart  from  him,  certain 
characteristics  of  the  whole  movement  of  thought,  as  the 
Hymns  reveal  it,  may  be  noted,  hindering  a  definitely  theistic 
advance  and  rendering  sporadic  tendencies  in  that  direction 
comparatively  ineffective.  One  of  these,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all  in  determining  the  ultimate  result  from  the 
travail  i)f  the  thought  of  those  ancient  seers,  is  an  inability  to 
be  entirely  whole-hearted  in  their  anthropomorphism.  What 
Professor  Bloomficld  calls  '  arrested  personification''  is,  as  he 
says, '  the  very  genius'  of  the  religion  of  the  A'^--  J'fda.  We 
realize  this  when  we  contrast  its  gods  with  those  of  Greece. 
To  the  artistic  and  thoroughly  human  and  earthly  imagination 
'  Kclii^ion  of  the  Veda,  p.  85. 
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of  the  Grcrk  it  u  i ;  ,iii  vAsy  matter  to  cnvis.ij^L-  in   the  most 
f.iiiiili.ir    forms   their   lonci'iitioiis    df   their    Ljod-.      Jhc    "ocis 
walked  with   them  ami   f.ui^'ht  with  tiicm  and  joined   in  their 
fnlli(s  and  their  sin>.     Tiie  essentially  worldly  Hellenic  spirit 
was  not  rtvoltid   by  those  associations;  neither  their  instinel 
<jf  awe   nor    their    rchVious    or    moral    sense   was  suflKicntly 
strnPLjl}-  developed  to   resent   thi-.     Their  \ivid  ima<;inations 
demanded    deliniteness    nf    diitline    and    symmetry    of   form, 
liie  nund  of  Imlia  is  at   the  opposite  jiole  from  this,  and  'in 
the  ver>-  fnst  words  she  utters  we  tlnd   her  aspirint,'  after  tiie 
vaL;ue  and  the  mvsterious '.      Theie    is    no  demand  here   for 
dcfinitencss  of  outline,  none  of  the  (Jreek  desire  for  symmetry. 
The    wild    forces   of   nature    persist    in    hiirstinf;   throiiL;h   the 
bounds  of  their   partial   personihcation.     l-^'en    Indra,  who  is 
more  ftdly  humanized  than  nu)st,  '  crashes  down  from  heaven 
in  thunder '  and  '  is  born  of  waters  and  cloud  ' ;  while  Savitri  in 
his  f^olden  chariot  is  still  the  glowin^^   Sun   shinini;   in   'the 
<lark-bluc  sky'.     In  no  case  is  the  process  of  anthropomor- 
phization  anything-  like  complete.     What  an  artistic  imagina- 
tion accomph'shcd  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  a  stron^r  moral 
sense  accomplished  in  a  hi,^her  fashion   for  the  Hebrews.      It 
would    be   foolish  to   apportion  i)raisc  or   blame   amon"-   the 
peoples  for  the  process  of  the  development  of  their  religious 
or  other  ideas,  when  we  cannot  estimate  the  value  of  the  forces 
that  dcterniineil  such  processes,  but  we  can  sec  how  in  one 
instance  a  keen  moral  sense,  in  another  a  vivid  imagination, 
and  in  a  third  a  more  purely  intellectual  cast  of  minil  deter- 
mined largely  the  result.     In  the  ca>e  of  Varuiia  the  marked 
moralization  of  the   conception   of  the  god  helps  to  an  ex- 
ceptional degree  towards  a  more  complete  realization  of  his 
personality.     We   may    not    be   able  to   accciit    Oldenberg's 
suggestion    th.il    this    gful    was    borrowed   from   the  Semites, 
while  admitting  a  clo.er  resemblance  in  his  case  than  in  that 
of  other  X'cdic  deities  to  the  .Semitic  method  of  anthropomor- 
phization.'     This  method  is  often  censured  and  the  tendency 
h  is  at  least  intcrcstin-  to  note  that,  if  there  was  indeed  any  debt  on 
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rii^lilly  coiulcmnol  to  ;iUiil)iiti-  too  many  Iniinan  cliaractir- 
istics  to  (iod.  lUit  witlioiit  ln^nnatisin  <nc  may  sii^'^c-,t  tliat, 
cVPii  in  (.oiijccturiiii.;  so  lii^h  a  matter  as  the  ciivim-  nature, 
tiiith  ina>'  be  icachnl  l)y  this  iiuIIkmI  if  it  is  caiiicd  onwanl 
from  lower  loiin-^  of  tliou^'lit  to  liii^iici.  (iirck  iThi;ion  m.'y 
have  stopped  .slioil  too  soon,  satisfied  uitli  an  artistic  product, 
hut  tlie  IIel)re\v  seers  with  their  strong  ctliical  instincts  were 
al>le  to  pass  lieyoiui  a  i)h\sical  to  a  ps\cliical  anthropo- 
mori)hism  and  to  reacli  by  tliat  road  a  rc;j,ion  in  uliich  the 
wore!  IK  cd  rit  lin  no  su-t;estion  of  rcproacli.  Reason  anrl  love, 
because  they  are  found  in  man,  are  not  therefore  limited  to 
man:  and  an  anthropomorphism  realized  in  those  terms  has 
reacheil  the  hii^hcst  form  of  theistic  belief. 

.Such,  however,  is  not  tlie  mode  of  development  whicli  we 
fmd  in  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  /?/>  /  \da.  There  is 
ncitlur  tlie  (ircek  desire  for  order  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  pantheon  of  ()!)-mpus,  nor  the  reco^i^nition  of 
a  delinite  moral  system  which  must  in  time  ('  over  it.self  as 
irreconcilable    with    a    multiplicit\-    of   gods.  -lice    of 

\',iiuna  is  usurped   by  nature  powers,  unmoral  and  'in- 

delinetl   jurisdictions,   melting    from   time    to   time   iiu  h 

other,  and,  because  unethical,  more  controllable  to  its  ends  by 
the  risiiii,  i  o  of  tnc  ss.cculative  intellect.  Rita  in  the  same 
manner  is  replaced  by  the  vaguer  outlines  of  an  idea  into 
winch  the  gods  in  all  their  popul.ir  crudeness  can  be  absorbed 
and  anon  discharged  again  at  will  to  take  up  once  more  their 
functions.  A  moral  unit}-,  even  a  political  unity  such  as  that 
of  the  (iiecks,  imports  a  principle  of  order  into  the  divided 
house  of  polytheism,  and  in  such  a  case  the  process  of  in- 
creasing definition  and  of  system  can  be  clearly  traced.  Hut 
the  end   towards   which    the    evolution    of  the   Vedic    deities 

tlic  part  I  if  V.iruna  or  Aluir.i  M.i/ila  to  the  .Semites,  tliat  debt  u.is  rcp.uil 
later.  M.  Cumont  points  out  that  '  witliout  doubt'  at  the  period  of  tlie 
Achaemenidcs  a  '  rai)procheineiu '  tnok  i)lace  between  die  Seniitir 
I'.aalsaiiiin  anil  •  die  I'ersi.m  .\hura  M.i/da,  the  ancient  deily  of  the  vault 
of  heaven  but  now  become  the  supreme  physical  and  moral  power'. 
(Cumont,  l.cs  Rc/ii;ii'iii  on'cntalcs  Jans  L  l\ii^.tnis»ic  icnnau!,  p.  154.) 
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.ilrcady  pointc-il  was  'a  I'anlluMsin  ulii.  li  was  an  acosniiMii ', 
'a  ;'ulf  in  uliicli  all  diUciciicc  was  lost'.  'I'Ikic  is  a  niiicli 
m.itr  cnfp^ctic  oppositinn  l)i.'twccn  a  f^od  \\\\c  is  siinplv  an 
ciiiliodird  force  of  natinc  and  man's  moral  sinsc  tl-.an  tluic  is 
hctutin  siu  Ii  a  hcinLj  and  his  merely  intellectual  comept'on ,  ; 
and  the  reaction  of  the  one  iip..n  the  other  is  much  iiiorc 
acti\e  in  the  firmer  cise  th.in  in  the  latter.  l'"or  that  reason 
ue  liiul  that  in  India  a  conMnuxus  and  deepenin.i;  i)roccss  of 
ollectioii  lea\es  ihe  Wdic  tieitics  lar;4ely  uiiaffei  ^ d.  Only 
certain  hints  and  sUL^i^'cstions  indicate  the  conspirac\-  that 
.ill  the  time  is  proceeding  against  their  rude  energy  and 
their  authorit)-. 

It   is   not  our  part  here  to  cnumcratt-   those  sijns  <>f  that 
pantheistic  activity  of  thought    which,  i)erhaps  from  the  very 
carlie-t  limes,  was  at  work,  undermining  the  V( die  polytheism. 
There  are  '.secret  names',  my^teries  in  theology  that  arc  not 
to  be  uttered  ;  there  is  the  increasing  .significance  of  the  .sacri- 
fice, until  its  power  displaces  that  of  the  god  to  whom  it   is 
ottered;   there   is   the  growing  prominence  of  the  Sun   in  its 
a-pect  as  Savitri.  the  (luickcncr  of  life, 'the  suul  of  the  uni- 
verse'.    These  arc  sign-posts  on  the  way  to  the   Tanthcism 
which   was    to  discover  itself  fully    to  a    Liter  age.      It   is   in 
other  directions  that  we  must  look   for  the  working   of  the 
more   '■,i.-<(rly  theistic  instinct.     We  find    it   in  a   significant 
characteristic    of   the   theology   of  the    Hymns,  which    Max 
Muller    has    Ccdled    henothcism    or    kathcnothcism,    i.e.    'the 
bch"cf  in  individual  gods  alternately  regarded  as  the  highest.' 
This  certainly  is  due  in  a  considerable  measure  to  a  natural 
human  impulse  to  unify  differences.     In  each  particular  case 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  as  a   matter  of  fpct  the 
unity  is  monistic  or  monotheistic.     If  speculation  is  its  main 
mcjtive.  then  it  is  likely  to  be  a  unity  of  the  former  kind  that 
is  .sought,  if  a  spirit  of  devotion,  then   the   latter.     It   is  not 
liossible  for  us  to  distinguish  how  far  the  latter  spirit  prevails 
over  the  former,  and  how  far  therefore  in  any  particular  case  this 
henotheistic  tcndenc)-  is  moving  towards  pure  Theism  rather 
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than  towards  rantlicisiii.  Iksidc  the  influence  of  speculation, 
cvisccralinf;  uiul  emascul.UinLj  the  stronf^  S'^''^'^  '^^^  ^  simpler 
faitli.  there  is  ritualism  and  mere  indifference  rendcrinc^  sirvice 
of  the  L,^"ds  pcrfi;  ctr)ry  and  the  discrimination  of  one  from 
another  careless  and  inaccurate.  This  too,  no  doubt,  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  that  mcllinc^  of  one  r;od  into  another  \vhich 
henotheism  connotes.  It  is  sometimes,  as  Professor  IJIoom- 
ficld  afhrms,^  simpl\-  '  polytheism  grown  cold  in  service  .md 
imnice  in  its  distinctions,  leading  to  an  opportunist  mom  - 
theism  in  which  every  g<id  takes  hold  of  the  sceptre  and  none 
keeps  it'.  Willi  all  these  reservations.  howe\'er,  one  cannot 
doubt  that  in  certain  cases  what  is  called  henotheism  is  due 
not  merely  to  such  blurrin.,  of  outline  as  speculation  or 
indifterence  produces,  but  rather  to  the  worshipper's  vivid 
realization  of  the  p.^ence  and  the  personality  of  one  par- 
ticular deity  to  whom  he  bows  his  heart.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  he  loves  others  less  but  that  he  loves  this  one  more. 
The  road  of  devout  adoration  is  the  true  road  to  Theism;  and 
\vorshi[)  and  self-surrender,  the  more  intense  the  emotion  they 
express,  tend  the  more  to  lift  their  object  beyond  all  lunita- 
tions  and  make  it  for  the  t'n  ;ast  the  one  and  only  real. 

Mr.  Dilger-  lias  admirably  illustrated  this  attitude  by  tlic 
pa}Mn;j;  of  Lutl  ?r  tiiat  the  dearest  of  all  his  children  to  him 
was  the  one  that  happened  to  be  at  that  moment  on  his 
knee.  We  see  it  in  all  periods  of  the  history  of  Hinduism 
and  of  other  religion.:;  as  well  "Vhcn  the  Maratha  poet  of 
a  later  age  e.\tol  Vithoba.  or  when  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
religion  of  Israel  Jehovah  is  cxa'ted,  the  worshipper  is  not 
by  an}'  means  fu'ly  aware  of  the  implications  of  his  implicit 
Th(  '  and  does  not  in  set  terms  deny  the  existence  of  other 
gods.  Jhit  for  him  this  one  before  whom  he  bows  tills  up 
his  whole  hori/on.  That  there  are  approximations  at  least 
in  the  A'/^  I'li/it  to  this  type  of  unconscious  Thei^^m  one 
cannot  doubt. 


'   Kt-a^i^icn  !•( liic  I'cili.  p.  199. 

-  Si'.l:  tttion  ill  Iliiidiii^iii  'ind  Cliiiili<i>ii/\-,  i).  So. 
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Of  the  hcriotlicisin  tliat  i.s  farthest  removed  from  Theism — 
what   Hopkins'   jji-cfcrs  to  call  'polytheistic   pantheism '—an 
example   is   the  designation   of  Atliti    as    'all   the   gods  and 
men  V'  while  the  ceremonial  activity  of  the  priests  is  expressly 
indicated,  in  tacit  contrast  with  the  speculations  of  the  philo- 
sv)phcrs,  as  ■  making  into  man)-  the  (sun)  bird  thiit  is  but  one  '. 
and  as  'calling  the  one  by  many  names,  Agni,  \'ania,  Mata- 
risvan '. '      It  would   seem   as    if  one   group   of  gods   proved 
malleable  material   in  the   hands  of  the  philosophers,   being 
easily  beaten  out  thin  into   their  speculations,  while  another 
group  proved  more  stubborn  and   retained   more  successfully 
their  individuality.     Of  the  former  are  Surya  and  Savitri  and 
Agni,  the  altar  fire;  of  the  latter  Varuna  in  especial,  and  also 
Mitra,  Indra,  Visnu.     It  is  not  nece.-sary  to  speak  further  of 
Varuna,  but.  if  it  be  tl.e  case  that  lie  U  identical  \>ith  Ahura- 
-Mazda,  he  is  not  the  only  member  of  the  Vedic  pantheon  that 
retains  to  a  later  ago  his  theistic  eminence.     Indra  continued 
to  he  p(U-  cxciilcncc  the  popular  god  of  the  concjuering  Aryans 
and   remained  an    (jbject  of  worship   even    to    Puranic   days. 
Mitra  also,  though  in  the  Vedic  poems  he  is  Varuna's  shadow, 
almost   merged  in   the  greater  name,  was  destined   at  a  far 
later  date  to  gather  into  his   person   the  strongest  forces  of 
paganism  in  a  conflict  with  Christianit}-  all  the  fiercer  because 
of  the  close  affinity  in  certain  respects  of  the  theistic  systems 
that  were  there  brought  face  to  face.     Visnu  like  .Mitra  has 
not  in  the  Vedic  age  the  same  high  place  that  was  later  to  be 
his,  when   his   name  came   more  than  any  other  in   India   to 
represent    the   conception    of  a  personal  god  in  the   face  of 
the    opposing    pantheistic    tendencies.      What    it    may    have 
been    that    gave   certain    members   of  the   pantheon  a  more 
stubborn  personalit}-  than  others  we  cannot  now  perceive,  but 
in  the  dominance  claimed  now  for  cne  and  again  for  another, 
and  further  in  the  combination  of  them  into  pairs  that  seem 
sometimes  to  have  only  one  personality  between   them,   we 
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sec  inchoate  efforts  to  turn  the  chaos  of  polytheism  into 
a  cosmos.  No  (Icfmitc  hierarchy  of  gods  is  evolved  such  as 
was  evolvcti  b\'  the  orderly  and  arti>tic  genius  of  the  (ji  ks. 
The  \vh}-  of  these  things  we  can  only  half  perceive,  ind 
ultimate  causes  are  beyond  our  ken.  I'erhaps  the  most  we 
can  say  is,  with  ]?arth,^  that  '  India  is  radically  pantheistic 
and  that  frv)m  its  cratile  onward'.  However  this  1...1}'  be,  the 
pale  power  of  thought  ultimately  triumphed  over  the  claims 
of  heart  and  conscience,  and  the  abstractions  of  Upanisad 
philosoi)hers  took  the  place  of  the  fervour  and  the  glow  of 
V'edic  psalmists. 

That  some  movement  of  this  kind  was  inevitable  and  was 
due  to  the  very  necessities  of  thought  itself  has  of  course  to 
be  admitted.  The  naive  beliefs  of  natural  religion,  the  blended 
fancies  and  fears  and  deejjer  intuitions  that  .it  hrst  form  the 
unregulated  expression  of  the  religious  life  have  to  be,  by  the 
help  of  the  reason,  elucidated  and  evolved,  l^ut  that  this 
evolution  mu>t  end  in  the  substitution  for  a  living  and 
I)ersonal  (iod  of  a  bloodless  abstraction  does  not  follow. 
Philosophy  is  not  the  enemy  but  the  interpreter  of  life,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  the  enemy  of  worship  and  devotion.  It  may 
be  maintained  that  we  see  in  India  a  one-sided  and  so  a  false 
pliilosophical  development;  and  the  reason  of  that  one-sidedncss 
may  be  traced  in  the  fact  that  speculation  was  apparently 
largely  the  work  of  the  priests,  who  at  that  stage  of  religious 
culture  were  very  probably  in  India, as  they  have  so  often  proved 
themselves  everywhere,  the  worst  enemies  of  the  religious  life 
and  the  least  responsive  to  its  movements.  In  the  correspond- 
ing Greek  philosophical  and  religious  development  such  men 
as  Xenophanes  and  Ilcraclitus.  who  sought  a  principle  of 
unity  beneath  differences,  correspond  to  the  unnamed  specu- 
lative thinkers  of  India.  But  India  seems  to  have  lacked 
a  Socrates  to  remind  her  that  neither  breath  nor  ^\\(i  nor  kania 
(desire)  is  a  principle  sufficient  to  explain  a  universe  which 
contains   not   onl\-  things  and   thoughts  but  moral  ends  and 
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uuiposcs  ;uk1  hopes.     The  pricst-philosophcis  follow ing  the 
path  of  negation  and  seeking  that  which  by  its  very  abstiarf- 
ness  might  embrace  or  underlie  all  things,  suggest  Agni,  at 
or.ce   a    my.^tcrious   creative    force,  to    satisfy    the    needs    of 
s'^'-ulation,  and  the  flame  of  the  sacrifice,  to  justify  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ritual.     Or  they  devise  Brihaspati,  precursor  of 
a  still  more  abstract  Brahman,  a  god  closely  linked  with  Agni 
as  embodying  the  prayer  of  the  pi  icst  and  at  the  same  time 
a  quasi-spiritual  essence  into  whicn  reflection  may  labour  to 
dissolve  the  universe.     To  the  last  there  seems  lo  persist  the 
struggle  of  life   to  vindicate    its   claims   against   a   negative 
metaphysic,  though  by  this  time  the  struggle  has  lost  much 
of  its  early  vigour.     Tvastri  is  not  much  more  than  a  shadow 
or  a  makeshift  v  hen  he  appears  in  the  rCIe  of  creator.     I'inally 
wc  seem  to  sec  the  belief  in  a  personal  God,  as   it   retreats 
before  the  forces  of  Pantheism,  disappearing  in  the  worship  of 
Prajapati  in  the  direction  of  agnosticism.     The  great  hymn  to 
this  deity,  which  ma>-  be  said  to  close  the  period  that  the  Rv^ 
Veda  covers,  has  been  described  by  Max  Miiller  as  addrcs.-cd 
to  '  The  Unknown  God  '.  and  later  the  interrogative  ka  'who?' 
was  adopted  as  his  na  ne.     We  have  here  one  of  the  final 
efforts  of  the  thcistic  instinct  to  mould  cosmological  speculation 
into  the  form  of  a  being  to  be  worshipped.     But  the  stuff  is 
too  stubborn  for  the  religious  consciousness ;  it  cannot  mould 
it  near  enough  to  the  heart's  desire.     When  it  travels  by  this 
road,  the  via  ncgativa.  The     n  can  only  end  in  agnosticism. 
It  needs  another  guide  than  the   logical   understanding    and 
another  path  to  tread  than  the  way  of  abstraction. 

One  cannot  pause  and  look  back  over  the  course  of  the 
development  of  the  Vcdic  Theology,  as  wc  have  attempted  to 
trace  it,  without  feeling  how  insecure  and  tentative  must  be 
one's  conjecture  in  such  a  field  of  inquiry.  The  Hymns  in  all 
their  movement  and  their  colour  and  with  their  varying  outlook, 
that  occupies  every  attitude  from  naive  nature-worship  to  the 
completcst  scepticism,  stand  for  us  to-day  in  no  environment 
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that  helps  us  to  ai  range  thcni  in  their  scc|Ucncc  r  to  read  with 
any  assurance  the  thoiiHits  that  slirrec!  their  unknown  authors. 
We  can  only  guess  the  clevelopmcnt  el>cwhcre  of  the 

human  mind  at  the  uui.-e  that  here  it  followed  from  the 
scarcely  discerned  morning  twilight  through  the  splendour  of 
the  got!.',  of  the  sky  and  ihe  wide  spaces  until  the  evening  of 
rellection  casts  its  shadow  over  all.  The  march  of  this 
development  seems  for  a  time  to  nvivc  towards  a  living 
personal  Lord  in  whose  fellowship  his  worshippers  shall  find 
the  cleansing  of  their  hearts.  ]5iit  across  this  path  of  promise 
there  falls  the  shadow  of  a  too  arid  intellectualism,  and  its 
progress  is  stayed  and  diverted  to  another  end.  The  great 
figure  of  \'aruna.  however,  remains,  far  off  and  isolated  as  it 
is  on  the  bank  and  shoal  of  time,  tihtifying  to  the  theistic 
capacity  of  the   Indo-Aryan  race. 


II 


THEISTIC  l.LEMENTS  IX  THE  POPl'LAR  RI.LI- 
GION  IN  TH1-:  I'ERIOD  OF  THE  BRAHMAXAS 
AXD   THIC    UPAXISAUS 

W'ilLN  \vc  pass  from  the  /\i]i;  Wda  and  the  religion  of  wliich 
it  is  tiic  expression,  we  seem  to  have  entered  upon  a  new- 
region  and  to  breathe  a  new  atmosphere.  The  change  indeed 
from  the  surroundings  that  helped  to  inspire  the  II)mns  to 
those  in  which  the  Brahmanas  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken 
shape  well  represents  the  difference  we  are  conscious  of 
between  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  worship  and  the  later.  Instead 
of  the  bracing  air  of  the  mountain  passes  we  have  the  heavy, 
torpid  climate  of  the  plains.  A  single  rapid  river  of  thought 
and  aspiration,  flowing  keen  and  wholesome  through  the  hills, 
gives  place  to  many  sluggish  streams  finding  their  diverse 
ways  across  the  level,  sometimes  losing  themselves  wholly  in 
the  sand  .  One  must  beware  indeed  of  attaching  exaggerated 
importance  to  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  thoughts  of  men. 
There  is  melancholy  and  worldlincss  and  sloth  of  spirit  among 
mountaineers  as  well  as  among  dwellers  in  the  plains.  Changes 
of  temperature  and  of  environment  go  but  a  little  way  to 
explain  the  secrets  that  are  locked  fast  within  the  human 
personality.  But  certainly  the  contrast  's  vivid  between  the 
rapid,  glittering  stream  of  early  Vcdic  thought  and  the  mean- 
dering, wayward  course,  so  difficult  to  trace  in  its  continuity, 
that  is  followed  across  the  plains  of  India  by  the  religious 
fears  and  hopes  of  the  people  of  a  later  age.  The  change  and 
the  greater  complexity  and  obscurity  of  the  religious  facts 
which  accompany  it  make  it  still  more  difficult  to  estimate 
the  strength  and  the  character  of  thoistic  belief  during  this 
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period.  It  can  iiulcctl  niily  be  cnWvd  llici.^tic  belief  on  ihc 
^M-(.und  that  it  is  on  tlic  wa\-  towards  what  may  jirove  a  Ljcnuine 
Theism.  lUit  there  is  >till  a  vcr>'  K.n,,^  roatl  t(j  travel  to  that 
f^oal,  and  much  pol)tIici-m  .uid  idol.Ur)-  and  ^m-oss  suiierstition 
to  be  sloiit;lied  ere  tliat  name  can  be  claimed  for  it.  What  we 
are  lookinL;  for  is  the  prt)mi>e  and  potency  (jf  >uch  a  resnlt  in 
the  midst  of  tlic  prevailing  I'anlhcisni,  broken  liL^hts,  however 
din'    in  the  dce[)  and  sjjcneral  darkness. 

In  tlie  earlier  literature  we  could  not  be  mistaken  in 
discerning  .  long  the  as[)irations  to  which  the  lljmns  give 
utterance  .some  that  arc  to  a  more  or  less  degree  theistic  m 
their  tendency.  Now,  however,  our  task  becomes  harder,  as 
our  materials  become  more  obscure.  W"  iiiay  indeed  be  con- 
fident that  no  period  in  Indian  religious  history  was  without 
some  elements  at  least  of  what  we  mean  by  Theism.  Jkit 
these  may  be  mingled  with  much  that  seems  little  enough 
compatible  with  them.  It  has  always,  we  must  remember, 
been  ft)und  possible  everywhere  to  hold  together  at  one  period 
thoughts  which  later  reflcctioii  discovers  to  be  contradictory, 
and  it  is  gen(;rally  alleged  of  Indian  thinking  that  it  has 
peculiar  capacity  in  this  respect.  There  are,  however,  two 
things,  one  or  other  of  which  must  be  present  in  any  religion 
if  it  is  at  all  theistic,  and  which  in  their  combination  exhibit 
what  i:;  at  least  on  the  way  towards  a  real  ethical  Theism. 
There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  realization  in  some  measure  that 
true  worship  must  be  inward,  issuing  from  the  heart  and 
affecting  the  conduct ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
elevation  of  the  deity  to  something  approaching  to  sole 
authority.  The  ethical  monotheism  which  results  from  the 
union  in  a  single  religion  of  both  those  conceptions  will 
seldom,  indeed,  be  found  in  anything  like  completeness  in  the 
history  of  Indian  thought,  but  even  when  that  is  far  from 
being  realized,  one  or  other  of  its  constituent  elements  maybe 
present  in  greater  or  less  degree.  In  proportion,  for  example, 
as  a  religion  approximates  to  Pantheism,  it  generally  -as  we 
shall  find  in  the  case  of  the  religion  of  the  Upanisads— tends  to 
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empty  itself  of  its  ethical  content  and  for  that  reason,  while  it 
may  remain  theistic.to  fill  short  of  bein_i(  a  real  ethical  'Iheism. 
On  the  other  hand  one  finds  in  India,  as  one  finds  al>o  in 
Israel,  faiths  that  arc  decidedly  spiritual  in  character,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  rccoc^ni/.c  ihe  existence  of  other  ^^ods  than 
that  of  their  own  particular  worship.  Sincere  devotion  has 
generally  in  it,  we  may  claim,  some  theistic  clement,  for  it 
comes  fiom  the  heart  and  moves  the  will,  and  it  also  in  the 
measure  of  its  intensify  takes  account  only  of  the  one  god 
invoked  and  itjnores  all  others.  It  is  by  means  of  such 
criteria  as  these  that  we  must  test  the  various  expressions  of 
their  \\a>ward  relii^ious  instincts  that  wc  can  trace  through 
the  dim  centuries  that  succeed  the  period  which  the  li^mns  of 
the  A'4'-  I'n/a  serve  so  brilliantly  to  illuminate. 

When  we  turn  aside  from  the  A'/V  to  the  .U/uvvnfi—'m  which 
indeed  we  can  find  but  little  that  has  any  bearing  on  our 
theme— great  as  is  the  change  from  the  clear,  wholesome  air 
wc  have  hitherto  been  breathing  to  its  mephitic  vapours,  we 
must  not  too  hastily  assume  that  wc  have  passed  to  a  later 
and  a  more  sophisticated  age.  The  two  collections  cannot  be 
held  to  represent  successive  stages  of  a  continuous  religious 
development.  It  is  uncpiestionably  true  that  the  hymns  of  the 
Atharva  Veda  date  as  a  literary  collection  from  a  period  con- 
siderably later  than  those  of  the  A'/>;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  fetichism  and  demonology  with  which  the 
Atharvan  is  mainly  occupied  is  earlier  in  its  origin  than  the 
other  more  elevated  worship,  that  it  ran  parallel  to  it  and  that 
it  ','U  'ived  it. 

One  must,  no  doubt,  use  much  caution  in  applying  a  parallel 
from  the  religious  history  of  one  race  to  that  of  another,  but 
the  course  of  religious  development  in  Greece  may  well  have 
had  elements  of  similarity  to  that  which  we  find  in  India. 
We  know  now  that  there  were  theologians  and  there  were 
worshippers  in  Greece  before  Homer,  and  that  his  poems  do 
not  give  a  complete  or  adequate  picture  of  the  religion  of  the 
whole  of  the  Greek  people.     There  were  Pelasgian  and  non- 
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Hellenic  tlcincnts  in  tlieir  uur.slii[)  of  wliich  \vc  c;itch  few 
glim[)scs  in  liis  poems,  and  tlicrc  wiis  wli.it  i>  called  Clithonic 
ritual  and  levereiice  paid  to  iierue.s  of  the  eaitli  .ind  of  the 
under-world,  as  well  as  the  worship  paid  to  the  Olympians. 
So  it  certainly  was  also  in  India.  How  fir  the  wDrsJiip  df 
Vedic  or  1  lomeric  sky-i^ods  can  be  d  stin<^L.i>hetl  as  aristocratic 
from  a  more  pojjular  fetichism  or  demoin>latr\',  or  how  far,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  worship  of  a  liigher  Aryan  peoi)le,  and 
how  far,  accordingly,  a  racial  distinction  can  be  made  between 
its  followers  and  those  who  worshipped  other  gods,  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  with  any  certainty.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  wc  cannot  classify  reliLjious  instincts  in  any  such  way. 
To  describe  the  fears  and  superstitions  that  the  .U/idivan 
discloses  as  confined  to  the  lower  classes  and  to  supi)osc  that 
they  did  not  equall\-  disturb  the  higher  strata  of  society  is  to 
show  ignorance  of  human  nature.  And  wc  have  no  reason 
either  to  suppose  that  any  single  race  was  ever  altogether  free 
from  the  dread  of  dark  powers  or  was  ever  without  those  who 
betook  themselves  to  such  devices  for  deliverance  from  them 
as  we  find  in  the  Atliarva  Wda.  It  is  the  interaction  of  so 
many  religious  influences,  varied  as  the  varieties  of  human 
nature  and  human  need,  and  further  complicated  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  alien  races,  that  makes  it  difficult  to  trace  with  any 
confidence  the  course  of  Indian  religious  development  during 
this  period.  Documents  there  arc,  but  their  dates  are  un- 
certain, and  how  far  they  really  correspond  to  the  facts  of 
popular  belief  and  practice,  or  how  far  they  do  little  more  than 
present  us  with  an  ideal  system  fashioned  by  the  priests,  that 
effectually  conceals  the  real  movements  of  religious  life  behind 
it,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  determine.  Amid  all  the  uncertainties 
and  obscurities  into  which  we  plunge  when  we  leave  the  col- 
lections of  the  H)-mns  behind  us,  we  most  gladly  welcome  any 
guidance  that  may  be  furnished  us  by  the  study  of  compara- 
tive religion,  insecure  and  highly  subjective  as  its  suggestions 
often  must  be. 

The  first  great  body  of  literary  material  thpt  presents  itself 
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as  \vc  leave  tlic  various  collections  of  Vcdic  Hymns  heliiml  us 
is  the  Biriliniana-^,  in  rc^'aicl  to  which,  in  the  form  in  which  they 
have  come  to    us,  there  can  he  no  doubt  of  their  aristocratic 
character.     They  .uc  aristocratic,  because  tlicy  are  so   com- 
pletely the  work   of  the   priesthood,   and   a   prie.sthoud    that 
sccms    altogether    dc-s[)irituali/.ed   and   absorbed    onl)-   in    its 
stains.     Naturally,  therefore,  tlieir  thout^hts  arc  mainly  of  the 
rich   and  of  the  powerful,  and   but   seldom  of   the  common 
people.      In  consequence  the  traces  of  real  tlieistic  aspiration 
which  these  books   di.-close  arc  few  and   faint.     lA'crywhcre 
there  is  the  priest  and  the  altar  and  the  sacrifice,  the  priest 
measurinfj  with   painful    detail    the   great    altar's   height  and 
breadth,  but    giving   no  hint   of  the   desires    that    filled    the 
hearts  of  the  worshippers.     As  it  is  expressed  in  their  priestly 
language,  the   bricks  of  the  altar  that   alone  are   worthy  to 
be  consecrated  with  .special  prayers  arc  the  nobles  ;  for  the 
common  people,  who  do  no  more  than  '  fill  the  spaces'  between 
brick  and  brick,  there   is  only  a  common  prayer."     All  the 
same  we  know  that  each  one  of  all  that  undistinguished  mul- 
titude had  a  heart  and  a  need  of  God  that  must  have  sought 
a  satisfaction   elsewhere  than  from  this  proud  and  exclusive 
hierarchy.     The  priesthood  and  the  sacrificial   system   must 
have  rested  on  some  basis  of  faith,  else  it  would  not  have  long 
endured.     \Vc   can    liimly  trace   throughout  the  Brahmanas 
indications  that  behind  the  screen  of  formalism  and  of  cere- 
monial   there   was  at  work  a   two-fold    process  of  religious 
growth,  the  fruits  of  which  were  to  declare  themselves  at  a  later 
period.     On   the   one  hand   there  was   the   beginning  of  the 
more  intellectual  development  from  which  sprang  the  Upani- 
sads;    on  the  other  there  are  hints  of  the  presence  of  that 
devout  spirit,  which,  more  emotional  and  popular  than  reflective, 
expressed  itself  mainly  in  poetry  and  legend,  and  of  which 
some  account  is  furni.shed  at  a  later  date  in  certain  sections  of 
the  MixhabJidrata.     It  is  the  second  of  these  two  processes  of 
development  which  it  falls  to  us  at  present  to  endeavour  to 
'  iai.  Urdh,  \\.  I.  2.  25. 
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trace  in  so  far  as  it  can  1)C  scpai.itrd  fioni   tiic  otlicr  ami   not 
necessarily  hostile  movLincnt. 

Apparently  cvi  n  at  this  caii_\-  ptriotl  the  nunc  of  X'isiui  had 
bcc;uii  to  be  associated  w  ith  thcistic  devotion,  as  o|)[)oscd  to 
cults  more  iiaiilhiistic  and  apinalin;;  less  directly  to  the  heart. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  discern  thn>nL;h  the  obscurity  of  that 
early  a;4e  the  eau.-es  which  set  this  deity  apart  for  this  par- 
ticular role  ami  elevated  him  to  the  place  of  eminence  which 
he  comes  to  occupy.  Some  hints  theie  are,  however,  of  the 
proijress  that  he  was  apparently  making,'  all  this  time,  behintl 
the  screen  of  Hi.'dnnanic  ritual,  to  tlie  position  he  lias  iiekl  so 
lone,'  as  the  supreme  ^od  of  those  in  India  whose  hearts  are 
filletl  with  bliakti  or  '  lovinrr  faith  '.  The  lej^cndary  account 
of  the  i)rocess  by  which  this  result  was  achieved  is  j^nven  in  the 
Hrahmanas  in  the  form  of  a  storj- of  the  per.,  .,ruice  of  a. ?<?///(? 
or  great  sacrifice  by  the  fjods  and  of  the  way  In  which,  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  \'isnii  obtained  pre-eminence  among  them  all. 
Apart  from  this  tale,  which  gives  no  clue  to  the  real  reasons 
\vh)-  he  and  not  any  other  was  so  singled  out,  there  appear 
from  these  books  to  have  been  certain  associations  with  the 
name  of  Vi.snu  which  may  be  of  some  significance  in  this  con- 
nexion. Abstract  investigation  as  to  the  primal  cause  of 
things  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  spring  of  religious  devotion,  and 
we  do  not  find  such  speculations  gathering  round  this  name  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sacrifice  may  well  be  the  utterance 
of  a  deep  desire  for  fellowship  v.ith  God.  When,  therefore,  we 
find  that  in  the  IJr.ahmanas  Visini  is  said  to  be  the  sacrifice, 
we  can  guess  that  he  is  alreadv  on  his  way  to  his  place  as  .the 
god  of  the  worship  of  men's  hearts.  Again,  it  is  noticeable 
that,  when  any  error  is  committed  in  the  sacrificial  ritual,  it  is 
\'isiui  who  is  to  be  invoked,  as  though  already  he  was 
recognized  in  iiis  aspect  of  grace  as  a  saviour.  Perhaps  also 
we  may  discern  associations  with  that  power  to  touch  the 
heart,  that  a  religion  of  devotion  demands,  gathering  about  his 
name  in  the  legend  that  represents  him  as  the  means  by  which, 
when  all  the  other  gods  were  helpless,  the  earth  was  redeemed 
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from  the  i)o\vcr  of  tlic  Asiiras,  now  no  longer  l,'()(1s  l)ut  tltinons. 
KcnKiikahlc,  too,  jind  MiL^f^cstivc  of  ideas  uliich  we  can  hardly 
conceive  as  ahcady  d.iunini;  on  men  s  minds,  is  tiie  tact  that 
it  is  Visiui,  tin    dwarf,  til  It   aceoniplisho  tiiis  deliverance,  as 
thou_L;h  out  of  weaknes-.  i^■^l;ed  stren;-;th  aiv'   -afety.     Sir  R.  G. 
lUiandarkar  p^  int-^  furtlicr  to  the  importanv  j^art  that  this  one 
of  the  ^^ids  pliws  in  the  ritual  of  domestic  lile.  a  ritual  tliat  we 
may  be  confident  has  come  tlown  i'rom  a  very  ancien*   pt  riud. 
This  is  seen,  fur  example,  in  the  important  place  that  X'isi.ui 
liolds   in   the  marriai^e    ceremonial.     Alwa_\-s,    however,  from 
carl}-  X'edic    times  tiiat  which  more  than  any  other  tiling  the 
name  of  this  L;od  sut(i^csts  is  tlie  lei^'cnd  of  tlie  three  mighty 
stc])s  with  wliicii  he  traversed  earth,  tlic  atmosphere,  and   the 
hi;.:;hest  heaven.      In  this  tliird  ret^'ion,  in  the  biii;ht   realm  (if 
li;^dit  'where  e\en  birds  dare  not  tly',  he  dwells'   inscrutable. 
Sir  ]\.  G.  I'handarkar   is   of  opinion   that   tlie  obscurity  sur- 
rounilini;   that   third   step   helped    espcci.dly   to   <;ive  him   an 
a>sociation  of  mystery  siuh  as  is  necessary  for  a  God  tiiat  is 
to  be  acknowledged  as  sole  and   su[)remc.      Probably  also  its 
association  with  the  world  of  the  dead  who  journeyed  by  the 
way  of  the   gods   to    tliat    region   of  blessedness  may  have 
connected   Vi.siui.  as  every  god   who  is    to   obtain    a   power 
over  human  licarts  must  be  connected,  with    the   hopes  and 
fears  of  an  immortal  life.- 

Certainly  a  study  of  comparative  religion  seems  to  indicate 
that  to  sun-gods — and  to  that  class  no  one  doubts  that  Visnu 
belonged— are  attributed  to  a  greater  extent  than  to  any 
other  deities  those  qualities  which  attract  the  personal  de- 
votion of  their  worshippers,  and  that  they  pre-eminently  have 
everywhere  become  centres  of  hope  and  comfort  in  a  world  of 
shadows.  Max  Miiller  in  one  of  his  speculations  as  to  the 
origins  of  religion  speaks  of  certain  animals  as  possessing 
'a  thcogonic  capacity  '.     We  may  with  more  confidence  affirm 

'  a:  r.  1. 155. 5. 

-'  The  Fatlicrseven  appear,  according  to  one  interpreter,  to  be  described 
in  a  passa^'c  of  the  AVi,''  I'cc/d  as  'tlie  descendants '  of  \'isnu  I  A',  l'.  X.  15. 
3  iiS,  Ilopkina's  translation,  A'.  /.,  ]).  144). 
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that  certain  ^mcIs  possess  in  .i  jMcilcr  (!o;::jrcc  than  others 
this  capacity,  in  the  sense  tliat  they  an'  able  tn  lu-cntnc  in 
an  einiiii  nt  dc-iec  nu'dia  i>{  tiic  liopc  "if  eternal  life-  tliat  it 
is  possible  fn|-  tlu  rn  to  hr  lecu^ni/eci  as  ^'ods  df  \n\c  and  nf 
consolation  in  a  \\a\'  which  dues  not  seem  to  he  po-sibic  for 
others.  Conipaiative  rclij^'ion  (iistini^nishcs  two  classes  of 
^uds  as  tndowed  in  this  respect  with  the  pnwer  to  kindle 
Iv'pe  and  inspire  de\i)lion.  There  aic,  on  the  one  hand,  <;ods 
<i|  sprint;  and  vci;etatiiin  ileities,  whose  ni)thol<)<;y  and  the 
facts  in  nature  to  which  il  correspunds  sniji^est  death  and 
resurrection.  (  )f  this  class  were  l)ion>'sus  .iiid  l)eineter  in 
(ireece, /^ttis  in  rhr}f,'ia,  and  probably  also  Krisna  in  India. 
I'he  other  class  of  ^'dds  possessing  this  capacit\- are,  as  lias 
been  indicated,  sun-^'ods  and  lit;ht-c;i>ds,  such  as — to  some 
e\t(-nt  at  Ica-t— the  l';<;yptian  Osiris,'  the  I'ersi.m  Mithra.  and 
the  Indian  \'isrui.  It  may  e\en  be  that  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  Israel,  later  recognized  in  all  His  moral  majesty 
as  'God  of  truth  and  without  ini(]uity',  as  'the  Sun  of  right- 
eousness with  healing  in  llis  wings',  would  also  be  found, 
if  we  were  able  to  trace  its  history  all  the  w.ay  to  its  dim 
origin,  to  have  been  at  first  the  name  of  a  solar  deity. '^  So  also 
l^hagavan,  whose  name  is  so  constantly  employed  in  later  days 
b_\'  adherents  of  the  .school  of  hliokti  to  describe  the  supreme 
god  of  their  devotion,  traces  his  descent  from  the  ancient 
sun-god  Bhaga,  one  of  the  Adityas.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  the  claim  should  be  made  on  behalf  of  lUiddha  that  he 
has  any  affinity  with  sol;;<-  deities  or  that  the  religion  that  he 
preached  is  akin  to  the  theistic  worships  that  gather  round 
such  names  as  those  of  Vistui  and  of  Bliagavan.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact   both  these  statements  are  well  grounded. 


'  It  would  appear  tJKit  this  god  combined  in  his  person  elements  nf  both 
a  solar  deity  and  a  i  orn  spirit. 

-  He  lias  been  iduntilied  by  some  scholars  with  the  sun-.i;od  Shamash, 
while  the  '  iiabylonists  '  'empliasize  the  astral  or  lunar  ch.uacter  of  the 
Jahveh  of  e.irly  (or  of  pre-.Mosaic)  Israel'  [Lainbrid^^c  l;iblii.<d  Essavs, 
p.  86.  Cf.  also  p.  51).  See  also  Jastrow's  Nc/i^ictis  Belief  in  Babylonia 
<inj  Assyri.i,  pp.  72  f. 
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M.  Scn.u  lias  full)- clcinonstr.Ucd  lli.it  there  arc  clcinctits  of 
tlie  Ihiildiia  Ict^ciul  lli.it  prove  its  iiarti.il  dcriv.ition  from 
sni.ir  (lilts.  Such  arc  for  example  the  marks  on  his  body 
.nil!  the  story  "I  his  conflict  with  M.'ira,  a  conflict  that  is  in 
m.iny  respects  reminiscent  of  ancient  niytlis  th.it  describe  the 
strir^glc  between  li^dit  and  d.ukness.  Such  characteristics  as 
these  are  found  associated  with  thcistic  w  or-^hips,  and  csi)ccially 
w  ilh  tli.it  of  Visiui,  and  it  will  be  fouiul  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider lUiddhism  in  more  detail  tli.it,  in  sinte  of  its  avowed 
atheism,  ui  many  respects  it  lias  a  strong-  aflinity  with  Theism. 
It  is  easy  indeed  to  perceive  how  the  dail>'  re-birth  of  light 
out  of  darkness  would  present  itself  to  nun  shadowed  by  fear 
and  dc.ith  as  ;i  very  par.ible  of  hope,  and  how  the  source  of 
that  illumination  would  itself  be  viewed  as  a  place  of  rcfufjc  in 
abidinc^  lii^ht  beyond  the  shadows  of  the  earth.  There  can 
be  little  doubt — though,  when  the  doctrine  of  transmigration 
obt.iincd,  as  it  did  at  a  later  date,  its  amazing  power  over  the 
Indian  mind,  the  fact  was  somewhat  obscured— that  the 
secret  of  Visini's  early  eminence  and  of  the  grasp  he  has  laid 
ufjoii  the  heart  of  Indi.i  consisted  mainly  in  the  hope  that  he 
brought  to  a  world  weary  of  death  of  an  immortal  life  beyond 
the  grave.  The  fear  of  death  and  of  repeated  death  is  one 
of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  Brahmanas.  The 
knowledge  of  the  mystery  that  '  spring  comes  into  life  again 
out  of  the  winter'— a  mystery  which  only  the  sun-gods  and 
the  vegetation-gods  control — brings  witli  it  the  reward  of 
victory  over  this  enemy.'  The  sun  is  the  gate  of  the  p.ith 
leading  to  the  gods'-  and  the  third  step  of  V'isnu  signifies  the 
goal  of  the  heavenly  world,  the  'safe  refuge'  whither  the 
worshipper  hopes  to  pass  from  the  lower  regions  of  repeated 
death.^  As  a  later  thinker  expresses  it,  '  He  who  has  under- 
standing for  his  charioteer,  and  who  holds  the  reins  of  the 
mind — he  reaches  the  end  o*"  his  journey,  and  that  is  the 
highest  place  of  Visnu.'^ 


'  s.u.  i;,,ih. 


14. 


Sat.  Jirah.  I.  <j.   ^.  10. 


■  Mhh.  XI 11.  1C82. 
^  Katha  Uf>.  1.  v  ^1. 
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While  ;ill  these  circumstances  may  well  have  helped  to  ^mvc 
to  Visnu  the  place  of  eminence  to  which  he  attained,  there  is 
also  the   significant    fact   that   he   was   connected    from    the 
earliest  Veciic  times  with  a  work  -f  deliverance  for  mankmd 
in  distress.'      It  is  not  the  majesty  or  the  exaltation  of  a  god 
that   qives  him  power  to  control   the  hearts  of  men  ;    it   is 
rather  his  condescension.     It  is  perhaps  because  he  differed  in 
this  respect  from  X'aiuna  that  it  was  to  Visnu  that  the  power 
was    finally    trarsfcrrcd   which   Varuna    lost.     The    grace    of 
\'aruna   to    the  sinner   is  only  a  vague  affirmation,  a  hope, 
a  conjecture  ;  while  Visnu,  .iccording  to  the  legend,  had  once 
by  a  definite  work  of  deliverance,  manifested  his  willingness, 
as  well  as  his  power,  to  help  men  in  their  extremity.     If  it  be 
rharactcristic  of  Theism  that  it  binds  together  the  temporal 
and  the  eternal  ;:nd  that  it  binds  them  in  an  ethical  relation- 
ship, then  we  may  not  be  wrong  in  detecting  in  this  ancient 
and  enduring  legend  one  reason  for  the  association  of  this 
god  with  theistic  aspiration.    Other  gods   who  had   entered 
less  energetically  or   less  graciously   into   personal    relations 
with  men  could  be    more   easily  made  use  of  as  media  for 
a  religion  which  was  a  mere  view  of  the  world,  as  labels  for 
a    spcailative   system.     Similarly   the   early  philosophers   of 
Greece   passed   by  the  Olympians  and  called  to  the  aid  of 
their  speculations  the  vaguer  potencies  of  a  more  primitive 
religion.     Visnu  was   too  highly  personalized  a  deity  to   be 
altogether  adaptable  to  the   uses  of  Indian   metaphysicians. 
This  god  of  a  semi-historical  redemption  was  more  naturally 
fitted  to  be  the  centre  round  which  could  gather  the  worship 
of  the  simple  and  the  devout.     This,  combined  with  the  fact 
thai  he  was  a  sun-god  with  a  sun-god's  association  of  light 
and  life  and  blessedness,  may  well  be  what  raised  him  to  the 
position   that   through  all   later   lime  he  holds  as  the  deity 
par  cxcdh'iicc  of    Indian  Theism.      Similarly  Prometheus   is 
nowadays  believed  to  have  been  originally  a  sun-god -one 
among  several  of  the  Greek  Adityas— but  he,  too,  is  more 

'  K.V.W.V)-  ij. 
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than  that.  The  place  he  holds  in  Greek  relii^ion  and  Greek 
poetry  was  due  to  the  legend  that  he  brought  fire  to  men  and 
saved  them,  even  as  Vi^nu  did,  from  the  Asiiras.  who  in  this 
case  were  the  cruel  and  vindictive  gods  themselves.  The 
two  thoughts  then  of  life  and  of  salvation  seem  to  uni'iC  in 
Visnu  and  may  well  account  for  the  fact  that  this  solar 
deity  and  not  Savitri  or  Surya  or  Pusan  attained  the  place 
which  he  pre-eminently  holds  as  the  centre  of  Indian  theistic 
devotion. 

Rut  while  even  in  the  main  stream  of  orthodoxy  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Rrahmanas  there  were  influences  moving  in  the 
direction  of  an  ethical  monotheism  and  gathering  round  the 
name  of  Visnu,  elsewhere  others  as  well  of  a  shniiar  character 
were  at  work— some  of  them  perhaps  rival  influences  and 
reckoned  as  heretical.  In  this  connexion,  however,  one  fact 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
hhakti  or  devotion,  which  is  specially  associated  with  theistic 
faith,  always  followed  an  independent  line  of  development  of 
its  own,  or  that  it  arose  entirely  apart  from  the  Vcdas  and  the 
Upanisads  or  from  other  religious  movements  that  may  have 
made  their  appearance  at  this  time.  We  need  not  suppose 
that  it  was  isolated  from  its  religious  surroundings  or  that  it 
moved  in  a  separate  region  of  ideas.  It  may — and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  find  that  it  continually  does,  wherever  there  is 
strong  religious  feeling— make  its  appearance  in  almost  any 
religious  environment.  Some  environments  are,  no  doubt, 
more  favourable  to  it  than  others,  but  there  are  few  that  in 
the  grasp  of  its  strong  inward  fervour  cannot  be  transformed 
to  its  purpose.  It  may  be  seen  struggling  to  break  the  bonds 
that  Pantheism  is  seeking  continually  throughout  the  history 
of  Indian  thought  to  lay  upon  the  human  spirit ;  it  may  even 
be  found  at  times  blossoming  from  the  dark  places  of  the 
worship  of  demonic  powers.  Is  it  not  round  the  repellent 
form  of  Siv.i  that  so  much  of  the  fervid  devotion  of  the  Tamil 
saints  has  gathered  ?  What  a  writer  on  Greek  religion  has 
remarked  in  a  similar  connexion  of  this  lower,  gloomy  worship 
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ill  contrast  with  the  iii^'her.  hopeful  worship  of  such  <:jod.s  as 
Apollo   ill   Greece  or  Visnu    in    India   applies   equally  here. 
'Olympian  ritual  may  seem  '  this  writer  says,  '  as  compared 
with  Chthonic,  to  be  more  advanced,  more  humane,  but  though 
rites  of  "  riddance  "  '   have  a  harsh  and  barbarous  sound,  we 
cannot  forget  that  this  "  riddance  "—half  physical  though  it  is 
— has  in  it  the  germs  of  a  higher  thing,  the  notion  of  spiritual 
purification.'  -     It  is  impossible  to  say  on  what  unfruitful  stem 
the  spirit  of  devotion  may  have  blossomed.     We  know  that 
Buddhism  did   not  prove  inimical   to  it,  and  there  arc  even 
Jain  hymns  that  give  beautiful  expression  to  the  response  of 
human  love  to  the  divine  compassion;'     It  is,  however,  the 
opinion  of  Sir  R.  G.  Bhandarkar— and  no  one  else  can  speak 
on  such  a  subject  with  the  authority  that  he  possesses— that 
the  main  stream  of  the  Theism  of  this  period  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Bhagavata  or  Paficaratra  system  which  'did  not  owe 
its  origin  to  the  \'cdas  or  Upanisads'.^     This,  according  to 
the  XdidyaiiJya  section   of  the  Ma/tdhJiarata,  is    'an   inde- 
pendent   religion    possessed    by   the    Sfitvatas',    and    using 
\'asufleva  as  the  characteristic  name  of  the  supreme  deity. 
In  the  view    of  Sir  R.  G.   Bhandarkar   this   religion  was  of 
Ksatriya  origin,  the   Brahmans  having  apparently  been   e.\- 
celled  at  this  period  in  intellectual  activity  by  the  warrior  and 
ruling  class.     In  this  connexion  he  points  to  the  prominence 
of  princes  as  religious  teachers  in  certain  of  the  Upanisads — 
though  others  see  in  this  no  more  than  an  evidence  of  the 
politic  Brrdiman's  recognition  of  the  prince  as  the  fountain  of 
rewards— and  to  the  fact  that    both   Buddha   and   MahavTra 
were  Ksatri)-as.     .^t  may  be,  he  suggests,  that  'a  Ksatriya  of 
the  name  of  XTisudcva,  belonging  to  the  Yadava,  Vri.sni,  or 
S.i.vata  race,  founded  a  thcistic  system'  ;  or  it  is  possible  that 
he  was  a  .'amous  prince  of  the  Satvata  race  and  on  his  death 

i.e.  of  niagii  al    purilkations   such    as   we   find    in   all   these    dark 
worships. 

=  J.  !■-.  liarrisim.  'J  lu-  Kclii^ion  of  Ancient  (hfCiC,  p.  46. 

■'  e.  g.  The  lUiftpaia  Stotia  (L.  I).  ISarnett's  Heart  of  India-  p.  45). 

*  Search  for  Sanskrit  Manuscripts,  1887,  p.  72. 
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was  deified  and  worshipped  by  his  clan.  Sir  R.  G.  Bhan- 
darkar  finds  a  further  indication  of  the  existence  of  this 
Bhagavata  sect  at  this  period  in  the  growth  of  a  sense  of 
aversion  to  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  past  and  the  per- 
mission to  substitute  a  pistayajfui,  a  '  barley  ewe '.  In  his 
view  ahinisd  was  a  doctrine  of  their  sect  before  the  appearance 
of  Buddhism.  We  have  later  in  the  Maluibhdrata  ^  an  indi- 
cation that  this  new  doctrine  was  recognized  as  opposed  to 
the  pure  teaching  of  the  Vcdas,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  able 
to  influence  the  powerful  hierarchy  and  obtain  recognition  for 
its  views  even  in  the  Brahmanas  seems  to  suggest  that  it  may 
not  have  belonged  to  an  altogether  isolated  religious  stratum 
and  that  it  is  not  at  all  likely  to  have  been  anti-Brahm^nical 
or  to  have  lacked  among  its  numbers— as  has  been  the  case 
in  almost  every  movement  of  religious  reform  in  India — 
Brahman  as  well  as  Ksatriya  teachers. 

Along  with  Vasudeva,  and  presently  identified  with  him, 
appears  Krisna,  the  central  figure  of  the  whole  N'aistiavite 
pantheon.  Here  again,  in  seeking  to  determine  the  origin  of 
this  god,  there  is  full  scope  for  the  play  of  conjecture.  Was 
he  a  hero  who  rose  step  by  step  to  the  high  rank  of  divinity, 
or  was  he  a  monotheistic  reformer,  as  Vasudeva  may  have 
been— a  theistic  Buddha  before  Buddha's  day,  who  later,  like 
the  Buddha  also,  was  himself  deified  by  his  disciples?  Some 
scholars,  influenced,  some  may  perhaps  think,  by  too  easy 
analogies  from  other  fields  of  primitive  religious  belief,  find 
in  Krisna  a  development  from  one  of  those  early  vegetation 
deities  that  seem  to  have  been  so  widely  worshipped  and  to 
have  obtained  so  strong  a  hold  of  men's  devotion  in  all 
countries  of  the  world.  Such  were  Adonis,  the  I-^gyptian 
Osiris  and  Dionysus.  The  evidence  that  is  adduced  to  con- 
nect Krisna  with  the  renewal  of  the  life  of  vegetation  in  the 
spring  need  not  be  detailed  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention 
his  connexion  with  cattle  as  Govinda,  the  vegetation  spirit 
being  usually  supposed  to  incarnate  itself  in  such  animals, 
'  Mbh.  XII.  269.  9. 
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his  near  relationship  witli  Ikihuaina,  wlio  is  admittedly  a  god 
of  harvest,  his  name  Uamudara,  the  god  '  with  a  cord  round 
his  belly',  a  description  which  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  uhcat-shcaf  and,  most  significant  of  all,  the  evidence  of 
the  Mahabhasya  that  lie  appeared  in  what  was  evidently 
a  '  vegetation  masque ',  contending  with  Kamsa  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  sun. 

One  may  venture  to  suggest  that  there  is  no  necessary 
contradiction  between  these  views.  Krisna  may  have  been 
a  deified  hero  or  a  sage  or  religious  reformer  whose  name  was 
transferred  to  the  deity  of  the  monotheistic  sect  of  which  he 
was  the  founder.'  At  the  same  time,  the  analogy  of  the 
history  of  other  religious  cults  permits  us  to  conjecture  that 
into  that  new  or  revived  monotheistic  religion  much  may 
have  passed  which  was  a  heritage  from  earlier  and  more 
prin  'tivc  beliefs  and  which  seems  to  us  to  a  rt  ill  with 
what  in  it  is  spiritual.  We  know  that  this  was  the  case  with 
many  of  the  mediaeval  forms  of  popular  Christianity,  and  that 
indications  of  it  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  beliefs  of  not 
a  few  who  profess  themselves  Christians.  An  alloy  of 
Paganism  was  carried  over  into  the  spiritual  faith  of  Christ 
by  many  of  the  new  converts  and  became  so  amalgamated 
with  it  that,  were  it  not  for  the  record  of  the  Founder's 
teaching,  it  would  be  hard  to  isolate  the  one  element  from 
the  other.  Similarly  wo  may  well  believe  that  the  original 
ground-work  of  Krisnaism — as  of  many  other  religious  move- 
ments that  have  showed  themselves  capable  like  it  of  having 
higher  thoughts  grafted  upon  them — was  a  vegetation  cult, 
which  later,  by  the  influence,  perhaps,  of  a  reformer  Krisna, 
was  purified  and  spiritualized.  If  it  be  the  case  that  the 
religion  of  X'asudeva  was  at  first  distinct  from  that  of  Krisna, 
the  two  streams  presently  united  to  form  one,  and  the  two 
names  !)ccame  synon\-ms  for  the  one  god  that  their  adherents 
worshipped.  Kri.sna-Vasudeva.     There  seems  no  reason  at  all 

'  Cf.  J.icobi,  I'..  R.  I..  1 1,  p.  Si  \- :  '  In  Krisnii,  a  Rajput  hero  has  coalesced 
wiih  a  bhcpherd-god  (tiovind.il  huo  a  new  deity.' 
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wliy  one  should  refuse  to  believe  that  as  there  were  Buddha 
and  Mahavira  somewhat  later,  so  there  may  have  been  two 
relii^ious  reformers  of  whom  we  know  no  more  than  the 
names,  and  who  presently  were  identified  witii  the  deity  of 
their  worship.  Certainly  there  seems  to  have  been  at  this 
period  much  relii^ious  activity  and  freedom  of  intellectual 
speculation.  Further  it  is  of  interest  to  note  as  stren;^lhcnin^ 
the  probability  of  the  appearance  in  India  of  such  religious 
reformers,  that  probably  about  the  same  period,  that  is  in  the 
si.Nth  or  seventh  century  li.c,  there  arose  in  the  neif;h- 
bouring  country  of  Iran  the  great  spiritual  teacher  and 
refornu  r  Zarathustra. 

Presently— at  what  period  we  cannot  determine  with  any 
certainty— those  two  sectarian  cults  which  had  by  this  time, 
we  may  suppose,  been  united  into  one,  formed  a  new  com- 
bination and  acquired  additional  authority  and   prestige   by 
the    identification  of   KrisnaATisudcva  with  the  Vedic  deity 
Visnu.    The  deification  of  Krisna-Vasudeva  may  quite  po.ssibly 
date  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  time  of  Buddha.     There  is 
no  evidence  of  his  identification  with  \'isrui  until  the  second 
century  u.  c,  when  indications  in  the  Mahdbhasya  of  I'atanjali 
point  at  least  to  a  close  connexion  between  them.'     Perhaps 
we  may  conjecture  that  even  by  the  time  of  Buddha  or  soon 
thereafter  the  different  thcistic  streams  were  tending  towards 
each  other.     The  implications  of  Indian  thought  have  always 
been  slow  to  declare  themselves  in  definite  action  and  concrete 
definition.     It    may   have    even    taKcn    centuries    before    a 
systematic  method  by  which  those  kindred  gods,  along  with 
others  such   as   I'ara.surama  and   Rama,  could  be   linked  up 
together.    The  idea  of  avataras,  when  it  was  devised  for  that 
purpose,  was  by  no  means  alien  to  the  character  of  Vi.snu, 
who  from  X'cdic  times  was  recognized  as  a  god  of  grace  and 


•  See  Ind.  A>,t.  111.  i6  and  y.  A'. -;..V.,  190.S,  p.  172.  'Between  the 
period  of  the  lUia-:avadgU,i  and  that  of  the  Anu;j,iUi  the  Klentity  ol 
Vfisudcva-Krisna  with  Visnu  had  become  an  est.ibhshed  fact.  — blian- 
daikar's  Vannavimn,  p.  34. 
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one   who  had    saved    the  world.     Tlic   idea   of  nvatdiiis   or 
descents    for   some    purpose   of   deliverance    was   entirely    in 
harmony  with  tlie  conception  of  this  deity  as  being— in  the 
words  of  an  inscription  of  a  later  date,  '  entirely  devoted  to 
tlie   welfare  of  the    universe." '     In  this  way  the  \'aisnavitc 
faith  comes  formally  to  embody  in  its  creed  one  of  the  central 
thoughts  of  Theism.     Heaven  and  earth  arc  brought  together 
in  agreement  with  what  is  from  the  first  the  implicit  aim  --f 
such  a  religion,  and  the  distant  \'cdic  sky-god  is  related   in 
purposes  of  grace  and  of  help  with  man  in  his  distress.     This, 
it  may  be  maintained,  is  the  central  conception  of  every  cult 
that  follows  the  path  of  blicxkti  or  '  loving  faith  ',  and  indeed  of 
any   religion  that   really  expresses  and   seeks  to  satisfy  the 
longings  of  the  human  heart.     It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  find 
traces  of  the  influence  of  this  thought  in  many  even  of  the 
most   primitive  forms  of  religious  belief.     Students  of  com- 
parative religion  may  even  hazard  the  conjectuie  that  in  the 
worship  of  the  sun-god  Visnu  we  have  the  adoration  of  a  sky- 
father,  and  in  that  of  the  fertility-god  Krisna,  if  indeed  that 
was  its  primitive  form,  adoration  of  some  remote  and  nameless 
earth-mother,   while   on    that   view  their   harmony    and   co- 
operation would  be  that  which  is  essential  to  fruitfulness  in 
crops  and  beasts  and  men.     But  whether  these  analogies  are 
anything  more  than    far-fetched    fancies— and   certainly  one 
must  pronounce  them  exceedingly  problematical— it  does  not 
follow  that  those  primitive  ideas  may  not  have  been  spirit- 
ualized to  something  far  worthier  than  they  at  first  suggested. 
The  fact  that  the  child  is  the  father  of  the  man,  as  Dr.  E. 
Caird   has  said  somewhere  in  a  similar  connexion,  does  not 
mean  that  he  has  not  out-grown  his  childishness.     The  union 
of  earth  and  heaven,  the  coming  together  in  loving  fellowship, 
in  devotion  and  in  service  of  God  and  man  is  certainly  the 
heart   of  all  religion   that  can   claim  any  real   right  to   that 
designation,  and  about  the  name  of  \'isnu  as  well  as  of  Krisiui- 
Vasudeva  and  his  other  avatarixs,  there  have  gathered  more 
'  J.R.A.S.,  i._^o7,  p.  973. 
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than  round  any  other  divine  names  in  India  these  conifuitintj 
and  uplifting  thoughts.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  those  head 
waters  of  religious  belief  can  rightly  be  claimed,  with  all  the 
imperfections  and  inadequacies  that  must  have  continued  to 
mingle  with  them  after  their  emergence  from  the  doubtful 
places  of  their  origin, — and  no  one  who  reads  the  legends  of 
Krisna  in  the  Maliabliarata  can  doubt  that  these  were  many 
—  to  be  reckoned  among  the  main  sources  whence  has 
flowed  through  the  centuries  until  to-day  the  stream  of 
Indian  Theism. 


Ill 
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I.N  what  has  been  said  of  the  f^iowth,  as  far  as  it  may  be 
conjectured  tliroiighout  tlie  periid  of  the  ]5raiimanas,  of  Theism 
and  specially  of  the  Bliagavata  religion  in  its  different  forms 
as  worship  of  \'isnii,  <  f  \'asudtva,  and  of  Krisna,  no  account 
has  been  taken  of  a  body  of  literature  which  is  of  a  significance 
scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  A'/<'-  /  'cda  itself  in  the  loni: 
history  of  Hinduism.  It  is  to  this  group  of  treatises,  tlie 
Upanisads,  tliat  the  name  Wdanta  has  been  given,  and  though 
the  word  may  only  signify  that  with  them  the\'cdas  come  to 
a  conchision,  to  many  it  certainly  is  the  case  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  other  interjjretation  of  the  word,  the  literature 
of  the  Veda  finds  in  them  its  crown  and  final  goal.  Their 
dates  are  as  doubtful  as  those  of  all  the  other  documents  of 
this  period,  but  we  may  accept  as  certain  this  much  at  least, 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  earliest  prose  group  date  from 
before  the  period  of  Buddhism,  and  that  they  represent  a 
religious  movement  arising  independently  of  the  Brfdimanas 
and  largely  antagonistic  to  their  sacerdotalism.  This  antago- 
nism is  expressed  sometimes  with  an  irony  that  is  worthy  of 
luasmus.  as  when  a  procession  of  dogs  is  described,  marching 
like  priests,  each  holding  the  tail  of  the  dog  in  front  and 
crying,  '  Om.  let  us  eat  I  (Jm,  let  us  drink! 'i  But  because 
the  Upani.sads  represent  a  natural  revolt  from  futile  and  un- 
intelligent furmalism,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  anti- 
Brahmanical.  The  period  and  the  region  in  which  they  arise 
were  cvidentl\-  .signalized  by  a  remarkable  activity  and  freedom 
of  thought.     Certainly  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  fact 

'  L'hdn.l.  Up.  I.  12.  4-5. 
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that  so  often  in  the  Upanisad.-i  iioii-Bialim.ins  arc  said  to  have 
possession  of  higher  truth  tliaii  tliosc  Iiavc  attained  to  wlio 
were  supposed  to  be  the  special  i^uardians  of  spiritual  know- 
ledge, so  that  not  infrequently  Hrahmans  have  to  sit  at  their 
feet  and  learn  of  them.  It  is,  however,  after  all  nothing  sur- 
prising that  this  should  be  the  case.  Conservatism  is  usually 
the  note  of  an  established  hierarchy  which  is  more  likely  to 
lose  than  gain  by  activity  of  speculation.  To  expect  the 
IJrfdimans  of  the  priesthood  to  be  forcmo.st  in  a  movement 
wiiich  was  iconoclastic  in  its  character  is  to  expect  what  is 
contrary  to  nature,  but  the  deduction  from  that  nted  not  be 
that  the  movement  was  anti-15r;"ihnianical.  There  is  no  sign 
of  such  an  attitude  in  the  Upanisads  themselves,  which,  if  they 
have  been  revised  to  exclude  such  indications,  nu'ght  just  as 
well  have  excluded  all  indicaticns,  in  connexion  with  this 
religious  renaissance,  of  lirahnian  inferiority.  We  need  as 
little  suppose  th.it  the  Upanisad  thought  was  hostile  to,  and 
outside  of,  Brahmanism  as  wc  suppose,  because  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen  was  a  Vai.^ya,  that  that  is  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  15rahmo-Samaj.  What  we  arc  rather  to  remark  is  the 
freedom  of  thought  whicii  seems  to  have  pif'vailed  at  this 
time  and  of  which  we  have  many  indication.s.  As  a  result  oi 
it  a  bewildering  number  of  conjectures  were  hazarded  as  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  universe,  and  that  not  only 
by  Brfdimans  but  by  Ksatriyas,  and  even  by  women. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  unnecessary  for  us  to  suppose 
that  there  was  any  antagonism  between  the  Bhi'gavata  religion 
and  much  of  the  speculation  of  the  Upanisadi',  or  even  that 
they  affected  entirely  different  strata  of  the  population.  No 
doubt  the  Upani.sad  thought  was  confined  to  a  limited  circle, 
and  to  a  large  extent  at  least,  as  the  Upanisads  themselves 
indicate,  was  pursued  in  secret,  while  the  worship  of  personal 
gods  was  much  more  widely  spread.  But  there  is  no  neces- 
sary opposition  between  much  of  the  speculation  of  those 
books  and  the  devotion  of  the  IMiagavatas.  We  may,  indeed, 
conjecture  that   in   all   probability  bome  of  these   unnamed 
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thinkers  were  tliemselves  in  tlieir  lelij^ions  life  worsliippcrs  of 
V'isrui   ami   of  other  "iods,   such  as  Krisii;.  '  asiuleva,  around 
wlioni  the  popular  devotion  had  gathered.     'I'he  colder  atmo- 
sphere  of  the   I'ljanisads  is  after   all    the   almost  inevitable 
atmosphere  of  retlection,  and  some  at  least  of  the  attcmi)ts 
of  tiioii<;htfu!  men,  that  are  furnished  in  these  books,  to  con- 
strue  their   reli^Mon   in   terms   of  reason  arc   in    no  necessary 
antaLjonism  to  that  '  passionate  Theism  '  of  a  later  period  which 
is  described  by  Sir  R.  G.  Bhandarkar  as  the   characteristic 
note  of  the  bhakti  worshipper.     Though  we  cannot  suppose 
tiiat   there   was  as   yet   anything    that   can    be    described    as 
monotlieism  within  even  the  circle  of  those  who  called  them- 
selves  Bhagavatas,  yet  we  may  well   believe  that   there  was 
that  which  was  on  the  way  there,  and  that  some  of  those  who 
uttered  the  private  longings  of  their  hearts  before  the  feet  of 
these  gods  may  have  been  the  same  who  sought  in  the  Upani- 
sad  speculations  an  intellectual  solution  for  the  mystery  of  the 
being  of  God  and  the  nature  of  things.     No  doubt  the  philo- 
sopher is  not  often  at  the  same  time  the  saint,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  both  arise  within  the  same  circles 
of  thought.    No  doubt  also  when  the  thinkers  of  the  Upanisads 
pass  over    the    boundary  of   metaphysics   into  the  realm   of 
religion  and  point  out  the  way  of  deliverance  and  of  union 
with  the  Ultimate  as  it  appears  to  them,  their  teaching  seems 
often  far  enough   away  from  the  method  of  deliverance   by 
'loving  faith'.     If  the  Ultimate  is  construed  as  an  idea  or  an 
energy,  then  certainly  the  way  to  the  goal  will  share  in  the 
coldness  and  the  moral  emptiness  of  the  goal  itself.     In  the 
case  of  some,  however,  we  may  be  sure  that  their  speculations 
appeared  to  themselves  at  least  to  leave  still  something  worthy 
and  satisfying  in  that  to  which  their  aspirations  were  directed 
and  to  make  it  possible   for  them  to  seek   it  with   a  moral 
ardour.     If  there  seems  little  enough  fuel  in  these  treatises 
with  which  to  kindle  in  any  one  a  '  passionate  Theism  ',  yet  the 
difference  between  the  more  intellectual  religion  here  set  forth 
and   the  emotional   fervour  of  the   worshipper  of  Vasudcva, 
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may  often  be  only  a  (liffcrcnco  of  doprcc,  and  not  the  fimda- 
nicntal  antajijonism  which  is  iniph'cd  if  the  teaching;  of  tlio 
I'panisads  is  set  down  without  discrimination  as  >imj)!y 
I'antlieism.  Tractically  all  the  religious  thought  of  Intlia,  we 
must  remember,  is  pantheistic  in  the  sense  that  the  immanonci- 
of  God  in  the  universe  became  early  for  it  an  axiom.  'I  he 
whole  drift  of  its  reflection  is  in  that  direction  and  continually 
it  overflows,  as  it  were,  into  pantheistic  monism.  As  in  the 
relif;ious  tliought  of  the  West  the  temptation,  we  may  say,  is 
to  I  est  content  with  a  crude  deism,  so  in  the  I'".ast  there  is 
always  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  monistic  idealism.  This 
must  not  be  forgotten  when  we  are  endeavouring  to  interpret 
the  meaning  of  the  specul.itions  of  the  Tpanisads.  while  at 
the  same  time  we  must  recognize  that  in  the  earlier  stages 
especially  of  these  speculations  there  arc  halting-places  short 
of  that  goal.  Sometimes,  probably,  the  logical  consequences 
of  his  conjecture  are  not  fully  present  to  the  thinker,  and 
there  is  all  the  while  in  it  a  latent  antagonism  to  Theism  of 
which  he  is  largely  unaware.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
no  doubt  always  those  who,  like  the  author  of  the  Bh(ii;avac{- 
Xttii,  conscious  of  the  practical  ineffectiveness  of  a  cold  intel- 
lectualism,  sought  to  bring  its  results  more  into  harmony  with 
those  beliefs  which  move  and  control  the  heart. 

It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  futile  to  attempt  to  discriminate 
among  the  various  currents  of  religious  tendency  which,  with 
much  audacity  of  thought  and  much  freedom  of  expression, 
were  at  that  period  troubling  the  deep  waters  of  the  Indian 
spirit  in  the  Ganges  plain.  It  may  well  have  been  that  in 
that  atmosphere,  heavy  with  the  burden  of  its  heat,  and 
morbid  with  its  weariness,  men's  minds  might  spend  them- 
selves in  over-subtlety  of  speculation,  and  esteem  no  attain- 
ment more  to  be  desired  than  final  escape  from  the  bondage 
of  an  existence  that  had  in  it  nothing  that  deserved  to  be 
desired.  In  that  environment  many  fantastic  forms  of  thought 
and  of  religious  practice  flourished  with  an  unhealthy  luxuri- 
ance.    There  were,  no  doubt,  at  this  time,  and  we  cannot  tell 
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fr.Mii  Ik.vv  .uuiLiii  a  p^iin,!,  those  uiio.  !>>•  ronccntration,  by 
fit/'its,  (.r  tlic  licit   tli.it    thcii    own   inward    nature   p;fnciatotl, 
S()U|.;lit  to  icili/c  lluir  a-jtiiati ms.      A  close  ic!atioiislii|)   may 
be   traced    brtwem  the   ascetic   piacticcs   of  those    ^'o■;is,   by 
means  of  uliicli   tlicy  tjeh'evul   themselves  able  to  biin"   the 
powers  of  nature  under  thcii  contio],  and  the  ma-ic  and  super- 
stiticn  of  \J)icli  an  early  glimpse  is  affortkt!  us  in  the  . ////,?;:v? 
/  i<f(J.     These    ascetics    seem   far  enouL;h   icmoved    from    the 
theosophist  wlio  seeks  by  knowledge  to  att.iin  the  same  f;oai 
of  escape  from  this  world   of  clian^^e  and  sorrow.     And   j-ct 
here  attain  it  ni.iy  wi  11  be  that   in  the  peculiar  psycholorjy  of 
the  Vo<^i  and  the  crude  spccidation  of  the  ma<,MC-mon<,nr  we 
have  one  of  tlie  sources  of  a  section  of  the  speculation  of  the 
Upanisads.      The  Atlhvvaii  knows  already  .somclhin'^^  of  the 
importance  of  tlie  '  breaths  ',  the  vital  f  ,rccs.'      It  ma>'  be  that 
that  stratum  of  I'panisad  theosophy  which  passes  most  easily 
into  monisti  ■   I'antlv  ism,— that  which  travels  to  the  Ultimate 
by    the    coniinual    refinement    o/    the    physical,   seckin'^    the 
'subtle  essence'  of  all    thiiiL^'s,  and   which   is    therefore   least 
ethical,  -derives  in-reat  measure  from,  this  disreputable  source. 
The  claims  that   arc  made  in   certain   passa'^'cs  in   behalf  of 
knowledge  seem  closely  akin  to  the  superstitious  belief  in  the 
power  of  a  nuvttra  or  magic  formula.    '  1  Ic  who  knows  '  some- 
thing '  becomes  '  that  thing.     The  ascent  to  Ihahnian  by  the 
ladder  of  i)rogressivc  iapas  is  a  material  progress  to  an   un- 
ethical end,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  possible  to  combine 
with  this  unmoral  discipline  faith  (sraddlid),  an  inward  emotion 
that  leads  the  heart  by  a  way  less  barren  and  un.satisfying.- 

The  beu  ildering  variety  of  speculations  that  arc  accumulated 
in  tin's  lit<  rature  may  indeed  be  classified  roughly  under  two 
heads.  .Many  appear  to  be  mainly  physical  and  metaphysical. 
The  problem  here  is,  What  is  the  substrate  of  the  universe? 
What  is  the  Ultimate?  What  is  that  Bralnuan  in  which  all 
things  inhere  ?     The  question  of  union  with  that  Ultimate  and 

'   .;.  r.  W.  i;  ;   Hopkins.  A'./.,  y.  15;. 
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of  ciiiancipalinn  lioKN  a  SLXoiuiiry  place.  Tliosc  win)  arc 
occupied  with  llicsc  ihoiii^lit^  arc  primarily  pliilo-ophcr^.  The 
practical  interests  of  life  and  of  (kliviraiicc  from  its  hondafjc 
ill  union  witli  nod  remain  for  tlicm  in  tlie  background.  lUit 
there  are  ot''ers  whose  interest  is  ratlicr  in  tir,'  problem  of  life, 
and  of  the  way  of  escape  from  its  ^,h,ldows  to  lli.u  which  is 
alone  tiiie  and  alone  abiding.  I'or  this  latter  group  the  ques- 
tion nf  (luestioiis  is,  How  can  a  man  attain  to  th  it  conditiou 
which  is  bc}-ond  reach  of  change — which  is  bliss  in  that  abode 
n  here  there  is  '  no  sorrow  and  no  snow'?'  I'or  the  former, 
the  problem  is  .-i  more  impersonal  one.  and  one  less  engaged 
with  human  fears  and  human  fate,  In  the  Sditi/iha  I'iifyd, 
for  example,  the  discour.se  seems  to  move  in  a  region  purel)' 
inetaph)sical  and  abstiact,  and  when.  "  its  conclusion,  for  the 
fust  time  a  personal  note  is  struck— '  When  I  shall  have 
departed  hence,  I  shall  obtain  that  Atiiian  '-■  it  impresses  one 
as  quite  perfunctory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  discussion  in 
the  Katlui  l'pa)iisad  is  vitally  engaged  with  the  problem  of 
huiiian  loss  and  huma;i  destin>-,  while  when  Vajiiav.ilkya  dis- 
closes his  deepest  conviction  to  his  belo\ed  Maitie}i  the 
atmosphere  in  which  the  two  discourse  together  is  vivid  with 
reality  and  quick  with  living  interest.  The  thought  of  the 
goal  to  which  he  seems  to  point  may  fill  us,  as  it  filled  her, 
with  '  utter  bewilderment ',  but  there  is  no  i[uestinn  but  that 
he  is  setting  before  her  no  abstract  doctrine,  but  a  message 
with  an  entirely  practical  bearing  upon  life  and  full  of  ethical 
content.  It  is  in  the  latter  group  of  speculations  rather  than 
the  former  that  wc  shall  expect  to  find  the  stream  of  Theism 
flow  mo,st  richly.  For  the  thinket  ma)'  forget  for  a  time  the 
religious  implicates  of  his  thought,  while  he  moves  in  the 
region  of  speculation,  or  seeks  to  dissoKc  into  its  ultimate 
elements  the  spirit  of  man  or  the  life  of  the  universe,  but  when 
he  turns  his  eye  again  upon  the  spectacle  of  human  struggle 
and  reflects  upon  the  problem  of  human  fate,  his  thought 
assumes  another  and  a  more  vital  hue.  The  region  ot  Theism, 
'   lUiluiil.  I'p.  \ .  \o.  I. 
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uc  may  claim,  is  tlic  region  of  life,  and  every  movcmc  iit  is 
antaj^oiiisiic  to  it— whether  it  be  cngag;ed  with  the  asceticism 
of  the  Yoi^i  or  with  the  speculation  of  the  pure  metaphysician 
—which  turns  its  back  upon  the  facts  and  upon  the  claims 
of  life. 

In  scekinj^r  to  make  clear  to  ourselves  the  course  of  devclop- 
inciit  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Upanisads  and  to  tiecide 
how   far   it    is  iii    harmony    with    an  ethical    Theism,  one  is 
confronted   at  the   outset  by  the    difficulty  of  arra.i-ing  the 
documents    in  their   historical  sequence.     The  most  that   wc 
can  do  is  to  arrange  them  in  certain  groups  and  judge  of  the 
development  of  their  thought  by  the  help  of  so  much  of  order 
as  that  affords  us  in   their  chaos.     Perhaps   we  may  further 
suggest  as  probable  that  of  them  ail  the  Aitarcya  Aranyaka 
IS  oldest  while  the  BriJiadarariyaka  comes  next  to  it  in  age. 
The    probability   that    the   Aitcxrcya  Aranyaka    is    of   great 
antiquity  appears  to  follow  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  closely 
associated  with  the  Brahmana  and  gives  an  allegorical  account 
(if   the    I'ktha.     The   whole   character  of  its   reflection,       ->. 
gives  evidence  of  its  antiquity.     An  examination  then  of    ..j 
I'pani.sads  contained  in  it  and   of  the  Ihihadaraijyaha  and 
especially  of  its  Vajnavalkya  sections,  which  certainly  belong 
to  a  very  early  period  in  the  development  of  the  Upanisad 
doctrine  and  carry  much  authority,  will  help  to  determine  at 
least  whether,  as  Sankaracarya  maintained  and  as   Professor 
Deussen  too  holds  to-day,  the  original  and  normative  teaching 
of  the  X'cdanta  was  an  idealistic  monism,  or  whether  it  was 
something  more  in  hannony  with  a  theistic  interpretation  of 
the  universe. 

Here  wc  have  to  remind  ourselves  once  more  that,  as  in  the 
popular  religion,  so  in  these  tentative  constructions  of  a  theory 
of  the  universe  a  full-orbed  Theism  is  not  likely  to  discover 
itself.  What  we  may  expect  to  find  is  that  the  views  here  and 
there  propounded  bear,  some  of  them  one,  and  others  of  them 
another,  and  yet  another,  of  the  characteristics  of  an  ethical 
Theism.     None  of  them  is  likely  to  po.ssess  them  all.     What 
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Ruskin  sa\-s  of  the  clifficiilty  of  pronouncing  whether  certain 
buildings  arc  truly  Gothic  in  their  architecture  or  not  illus- 
trates appositely  the  question  \vc  arc  considering.  He  points 
out  that  all  he  can  reason  upon  is  '  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
Gothicncss  in  each  building',  for,  as  he  goes  on  to  say,  '  pointed 
arches  do  not  constitute  Gothic,  nor  vaulted  roofs,  nor  flying 
buttresses,  nor  grotesque  sculptures  ;  but  all  or  some  of  these 
things,  and  many  other  things  with  them,  when  they  come 
together  so  as  to  have  life'.  The  case  before  us  here  is 
exactly  similar.  \Vc  shall  find  in  all  probability  a  greater  or 
less  degree-  of  Theism  in  the  various  speculations  of  this  litera- 
ture ;  and  it  is  when  this  characteristic  and  the  other  '  come 
together  so  as  to  have  life ' — so  as  to  present  what  may  be 
a  living  ethical  religion — that  wc  can  pronounce  with  confi- 
dence that  this  is  truly  theistic  thought.  What,  then,  are  those 
characteristics  of  Upanisad  dactrine  which  we  can  pronounce 
theistic,  even  as  pointed  arches  and  vaulted  roofs  are  Gothic  ? 
And  what  are  those  'ements,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence 
of  which  seems  to  .icgate  Theism  and  to  show  that  the 
direction  of  the  speculation  in  which  they  are  found  was  away 
from  it  and  hostile  to  it  ? 

There  aic  tiircc  main  lines  of  inquiry  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  pursue  in  order  to  answer  these  questions  in 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  Upanisads.  Whether  or  not 
that  teaching  is  theistic  will  depend  upon  the  conclusion  to 
which  those  lines  of  inquiry  lead  us.  In  the  first  place  we 
must  ask,  Were  the  Upanisads  rightly  interpreted  by  Sankara 
as  inculcating  as  their  highest  truth  the  illusoriness  of  the 
world  and  of  the  individual  spirit,  and  the  sole  reality  of  an 
undifferentiated  Braltvtait}  Is  Mayavaia  doctrine  the  true 
\'edanta?  On  such  a  view  Theism  is  of  cour.sc  impossible. 
Further  we  have  to  ask,  How  is  BraJtnian  attained?  In  the 
measure  in  which  ic  'knowledge'  which  is  prescribed  as  the 
means  by  whicli  .nis  goal  is  reached  is  purely  intellectual,  in 
that  measure  it  is  antagonistic  to  an  ethical  and  theistic 
Tlic  knowledge  of  and  fellowship  with  a  person 
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whicli  Tlieisni  sets  before  il  as  its  aim  and  end  nuist  be  the 
e.\i)rc>sion  of  other  elements  in  the  worshipper's  personality 
than  his  intellect  alone.  'Ihe  less  there  is  of  ethical  content 
in  it.  the  more  it  approaches  a  mctapii)  sical  process  and 
recedes  from  the  rep;ion  of  faith  and  devotion.  And  in  the 
third  place  the  question  must  be  asked,  whether  the  union 
with  Ih ainnan  which  is  sought  is  an  absorption  in  which  all 
difference  is  lost,  or  whether  some  clement  of  awareness,  such 
as  Thci>rn  postulates,  is  supposed  to  remain  to  the  emanci- 
pated soul?  The  spheres  of  these  different  inquiries  do 
indeed  overlap  and  cannot  be  demarcated  strictly  the  one 
from  the  other,  but  each  of  them  indicates  a  point  at  which 
Tlieism  differentiates  itself  from  what  can  quite  definitely  be 
designated  Pantheism  or  Monism,  and  each  of  them  therefore 
demands  separate  inquiry.  As  pointed  arches  and  vaulted 
roofs  and  flying  buttresses  '  coming  together  so  as  to  have 
life'  constitute  decisive  Gothicness  in  a  building,  so  we  may 
call  that  thought  thcistic  without  hesitation  or  reserve  which 
accepts  the  world  and  the  individual  soul  as  real  alongside 
of  Ih-alimau.  which  recognizes  a  moral  enlightenment  as 
necessary  to  union  with  Ihahmaii,  and  which  demands  a  con- 
tinuance of  sclf-consciousncss  for  the  spirit  that  has  passed 
into  that  final  fellowship. 

It  may  almost  be  accepted  as  demonstrated  without  further 
necessity  of  discussion  that  the  doctrine  of  niayii  is  unknown 
to  the  Upanisads.  Of  those  twelve  that  are  considered  oldest 
and  must  authoritative  the  word  only  iccurs  in  one,  the  Svct- 
dhalara.  an  Upani.sad  of  the  second  period,  and  then  only  once. 
I'.ven  there,  where  prakriti  is  said  to  be  maya  and  the  great 
Lord  the  Mnjiii,  the  word  need  mean  no  more  than  that  he 
is  the  artificer  and  the  world  the  product  of  his  miraculous 
power.  Only  .Sankara's  strained  and  unnatural  effort  to  make 
the  L'par.isads  consistent  with  each  other  and  with  his  inter- 
pretation of  them  by  postulating  a  higher  and  a  lower  level 
of  truth  can  explain  away  the  repeated  representation  of  the 
world  as  a  real  creation.     If  the  Upanisads  in  the  Aitaicya 
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Araiiyak.i  arc  the  oldest,  then  this  and  not  '  idealistic  monism' 
is  the  earliest  view  of  the  relation  of  the  world  and  the  Supreme 
Self.  '  X'erily  in  the  beginning  ail  this  was  Self,  one  only  ;  there 
was  nothing  else  blinking  whatsoever.  He  thought,  'Shall 
I  send  forth  worlds?"  He  sent  forth  these  worlds.  ...  He 
thought,  "  There  are  the  worlds  ;  shall  I  send  forth  guardians 
of  liic  worlds  ?  "  He  then  formed  the  punisa,  taking  him  forth 
from  the  water.''  So  far  this  account  except  for  the  v.'ord 
'sent  forth'  is  indistinguishable  from  that  of  ordinary  Occi- 
dental Theism.  Its  distinctive  note  is  struck  later  when  it  is 
said,  'When  born,  He  (the  Supreme  Self)  looked  through  all 
things  in  order  to  sec  whether  anything  wished  to  proclaim 
here  another  (Self).  He  saw  this  person  only  as  the  widely 
spread  Brahman.  "I  saw  it,"  thus  he  said.'-  From  this 
passage  it  is  plain  that  to  this  early  thinker  it  alieady  was  an 
axiom  that  all  \\3,s  Bra/iinaii — 'one  only  without  a  second,' 
as  a  later  I'/^aiiisad  puts  it— but  nowhere  is  it  suggested 
either  that  the  worlds  'sent  forth'  from  him  or  ihc piintsas  he 
formed  were  other  than  real.  A  closely  similar  passage  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Chdndogya;'  where  the  old  doctrine,  to  be  found 
in  the  earlier  literature,  of  creation  out  of  nothing  is  explicitly 
rejected,  as  it  is  implicitly  in  the  Aitareyn,  and  the  eternity  of 
being  is  affirmed.  Creation  is  the  revelation  of  '  names  and 
forms',*  that  is  the  communication  of  separate  existence  and 
individuality  within  the  original,  unmodified  unity.  There  is 
no  question  of  the  reahty  of  these  modes  of  Brahuiait.  Their 
reality  in  fact  consists  in  their  entire  pervasion  by  Bralivian 
which  'entered  thither  to  the  very  tips  of  the  finger-nails,  as 
a  razor  might  be  fitted  in  a  razor-case  or  a  fire  in  a  fire- 
place '.^  In  these  and  other  passages  the  '  individualization  of 
the  Infinite'  is  due  to  his  'thought'  or  'vision'  —  'Shall 
1  send  forth  worlds  ? '     '  May  I  be  many,  may  I  grow  forth.'  ' 
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There  is  no  hint  tli.it  this  is  a  deceptive  thoiifjht  or  that  this 
creation,  this  plurah'ty,  is  unreal.  To  deduce  from  these  and 
similar  passarjcs  a  doctrine  of  nidyd  because  of  the  strong 
affirmation  of  the  ori^'inal  unity  is  to  interpret  them  with 
a  pedantic  litcralness  which  is  foreif^n  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  speculation. 

As  a  matter  of  tact  a  survey  of  the  whole  of  the  speculation 
of  the  earlier  I'panisads  justifies  us  in  affirming  the  reality  of 
the  universe  as  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  Brahnuin  'sent  forth' 
and  fashioned  into  diverse  forms  distinguished  by  '  name  and 
form  ".  I^vcrj  thing  depends  on  liow  much  is  meant  by  '  name 
and  form  ',  and  it  may  well  be  that  to  some  of  the  thinkers 
this  implies  a  m^rc  real  and  permanent  existence  than  to 
others.  In  the  case  of  man,  ?s  we  shall  sec,  the  losing  of 
'  name  and  form  '  seems  to  signify  in  the  view  of  some  of  the 
I'panisads  at  least,  something  approaching  to  complete  absorp- 
tion.' but  certainly  that  does  not  appear  to  be  true  of  all.  In 
general,  one  may  affirm  that  in  the  Upani.sads  the  central 
thought  is  that  'all  these  creatures',  as  Uddfdaka  Aruni  says 
to  his  son  Svctaketu,  '  have  their  root  in  the  true,  they  dwell 
in  the  true,  they  rest  in  the  true'.^  Even  when  he  uses  the 
formula  which  is  accounted  the  very  charter  of  idealistic 
monism—' Thou,  O  Svctakcti;,  art  it '— ' /^/  tvain  asi'^-^\\.  is 
probable  that  no  more  was  meant  than  that  the  inner  reality 
of  man's  life  hBra/imaii — that  in  it  which  is  true  and  abiding. 
Sometimes,  no  doubt,  this  thought  is  mainly  presented  as  a 
metaphysical  or  physical  explanation  of  the  universe,  and  this 
seems  to  be  in  the  background  even  of  these  words  of  Aruni, 
foi  he  speaks  of  this  Self  as  the  'subtle  essence'.''  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  spiritual  and  physical  spheres  are  not  yet 
demarcated  in  these  speculations,  and  we  must  not  look  for 
sysfcii..itization  and  consistency  in  what  is  as  yet  with  all  its 
subtlety  only  the  ch.iKihood  of  Indian  thought.  This  strong 
as.sertion  of  the  essentia!  and  inner  idcntilv  of  the  univer.se 
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and  the  Atinan  is  really  in  its  ethical  aspect  nowise  different 
from  the  great  message  of  Yajnavalkya  to  Maitreyi :  '  Verily 
the  worlds  are  not  dear  that  you  may  love  the  worlds,  bnt 
that  you  may  love  the  Atinan,  therefore  the  worlds  are  dear.' 
So  long  as  the  permanence  and  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
soul  arc  recognized,  this  strong  affirmation  of  the  divine  im- 
manence in  all  things  is  not  necessarily  antagonistic  to  Theism. 
How  far  this  doctrine  tends  to  become  anti-theistic  will  appear 
when  we  consider  whether  in  the  Upanisads  the  souls  of  the 
emancipated  are  absorbed  and  indistinguishably  lost  in  the 
Universal  Self.  Meantime  we  can  conclude  that  while  the 
direction  of  Upani.sad  thought  is  towards  an  abstract  and  empty 
Brahman,  out  of  which  a  universe  in  which  are  real  distinc- 
tions and  a  real  plurality  can  with  difficulty  be  conceived  to 
emerge,  yet  its  whole  emphasis  meantime  is  upon  the  reality 
of  that  universi  as  in  the  last  analysis  produced  and  sustained 
by  Ihaliuian,  Its  error,  which  produces  in  the  end  the  doc- 
trine of  mdyd,  lies  just  in  the  fact  that  it  is  by  a  process  of 
analysis  and  of  continual  abstraction  that  the  ultimate  reality 
is  reached.  The  thought  now  is  that  there  is  such  an  ultimate 
reality,  and  that  it  constitutes  the  reality  of  all  things.  Later 
it  might  appear  to  follow  as  a  consequence  that  all  things 
were  empty  and  unreal.  In  the  Upanisads,  however,  that 
consideration  has  not  yet  emerged  with  any  distinctness. 
The  quest  for  the  ultimate  truth  has  reached  for  them  its  goal 
in  BraJiman,  and  in  it  all  things  arc  real.^ 

So  far  it  seems  possible  to  rule  out  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Upanisads  the  Mdydvada  doctrine,  and  to  <  laim  at  least  that 
that  fatal  obstacle  to  a  theistic  interpretation  u!  their  message 
has  not  yet  presented  itself.  The  question  we  have  now  to 
ask  is  whether  the  'knowledge'  with  which  Brahman  is  so 
often  identified,  and  which  for  that  reason  is  so  often  prescribed 
as  the  chief  means  by  which  the  goal  of  Brahman  is  reached, 
is  compatible  with  any  conception  of  it  which  leaves  room  for 

'  liraltinan  (masc.)  is  found  in  Saiikhavana  Aiuii.  111.  5,  and  braliiitti' 
li<k,i,  which  ahiiiot  postulates  a  personal  Brahman  (.\.  iJerriedale  Kci'h;. 
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a  real  Theism.  It  is  fairly  obvious  tliat  in  an\-  ieli>;ion  exces- 
sive intcUcctuaiism  is  opposed  to  a  warmly  ethical  Theism. 
It  leads  both  in  the  teachin-,^  of  the  Ui)ani.sads  and  of  Aristotle 
to  the  view  that  the  hii^diest  life  is  one  of  contemplative  activity 
in  the  presence  of  a  (i.d  who  is  at  best  a  pure  self-contempla- 
tive intellii^encc.  The  more  tlie  L'pani.sads  tend  to  limit  the 
nature  of  Ihahman  to  prajna  (intelh\i,'ence),  and  the  method 
of  attaining;  that  goal  to  processes  predominatingly  intellectual, 
the  farther  they  recede  from  Theism  or  from  any  view  of  tiie 
religious  life  which  is  likely  to  be  ethically  valuable.  \o\v  it 
can  hardly  be  disputed  that  there  is  a  tendency  throughout 
the  Upanisads  in  that  direction  and  away  from  Theism.  The 
quest  for  unity,  which  underlies  alike  the  speculations  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  aspirations  of  the  religious  man,  naturally 
at  first— as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Aristotle  and  of  the  Xeo- 
platonists  no  less  than  of  the  unknown  authors  of  these 
works— endeavours  to  reach  its  goal  by  the  method  of  ex- 
cluding all  difference.  It  seemed  to  some  of  these  thinkers 
at  least  that  in  the  e.xercise  of  the  intelligence  alone  was  man 
able  to  emancipate  himself  from  individual  conditions  and 
from  the  contingency  of  things,  and  to  rise  into  intimate 
communion  with  the  divine  which,  just  because  it  is  divine, 
must  be,  as  they  considered,  pure  undiffercnced  being. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  tendency  of 
such  a  view  of  things,  by  divorcing  contemplation  as  the 
highest  state  of  spiritual  attainment  from  action,  and  God  or 
Brahman  as  the  highest  Being  from  all  participation  in  phe- 
nomenal existence,  must  necessarily  be  away  from  anything 
like  a  true  ethical  Theism.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  teaching  of  the  Upanisads  is  in 
that  direction,  and  that  Sankara's  doctrine  is  the  fine  flower 
that  blossoms  from  this  root.  But  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  does  not  api)ear  that  the  logical  conseciuences  of 
this  tendency  were  present  to  the  m.ijority  of  the  thinkers  of 
the  Upani.sads  any  more  than  they  were  to  Aristotle  or  to 
Plotinus,  or  that  they  were  aware  that  their  view  of  ultimate 
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Being  and  of  man's  relation  to  it  must  prove  fatal  to  a  rc.il 
rclii^ious  life.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  their  method  of 
abstraction  and  of  pure  intcUectualism  the  method  of  con- 
ceiving of  r>raln)ia)i  and  of  reaching  union  with  him  which 
presented  itself  by  any  means  to  all  of  these  risis.  It  may 
further  be  claimed  in  this  connexion  that  the  Upanisad  doctrine 
which  is  earliest  in  date  was  less  predominatinglv  intellectual 
than  that  which  grew  up  later,  and  that  it  was  quite  in  harmony 
with  a  theistic  interpretation  of  the  world,  in  the  oldt  I  of 
the  three  Upanisads  of  the  Aitarcya  the  nUure  of  the  .  \t))ian 
is  not  conceived  of  as  purely //vy'/iJ  (intelligence).  Man  is  'he 
who  looks  before  and  after  and  nines  for  what  is  not ',  and  in 
these  characteristics,  which  differentiate  him  from  the  other 
animals,  consists  his  greatness.'  He  is  '  the  sea,  rising  beyond 
the  whole  world.  If  he  should  reach  that  (heavenly)  world, 
he  would  wi>h  to  go  beyond ' }  Here  man's  greatness  and  his 
divinity  are  rightly  perceived  to  rest  in  his  full  and  manifold 
nature  and  the  infinite  reaches  of  his  soul.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  he  must  unlade  the  rich  cargo  of  his  spirit,  that  he  may 
come  into  fellowship  with  God.  In  the  second  Upani.sad  in 
this  Ai-iUtyaha,  while  a  further  step  is  taken,  and  it  is  definitely 
stated  that  the  Self  is  knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  is 
Bralivian^  that  knowledge  is  vitally  connected  with  all  life 
and  action,  and  is  that  by  which  we  will  and  breathe,  love  and 
desire.  It  is  not  yet  suggested  that  ttxise  practical  interests 
are  alien  to  Ihahiinvi,  or  unworthy  of  him  who  sc  s  his 
fellowship.  It  is  only  in  the  third  and  latest  Upanisad  oi  this 
Avanyaka  that  a  later  agnostic  doctrine  makes  its  appearance, 
and  it  is  declared  that  the  knowing  Self  cannot  be  known.^ 

So  also  in  the  Ih-iliaddranyaka  and  the  Chandogya  the  pro- 
cess by  which  Ih-alnnan  is  realized  and  reached  is  not  purely 
intellectual,  and  not  theretbre  irreconcilable  with  a  theistic 
conception  uf  his  nature.  It  is  largely  a  moral  process  of  self- 
purification  and  self-control,  of  meditation  and  insight.  No 
doubt    intellectual   perception   has  a   chief  place  among  the 
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means  by  wliich  llic  -ual  uf  the  spirit  is  reached.     It  lias  to 
be   admitted    that  tiie   Upanisads  are,  as  philosoi)hy  has  a 
tendency  often  to  be,  aiistocratic  uork-   placin^^  intellectual 
culture  first  as  a  means  to  man's  highest  attainment,  while 
a  really  practical  Theism  with  its  appeal  to  the  whole  man 
is    jjenerally    democratic.      Hut    while    it    is    aflirmcd    in    the 
liriliadarattyaka  that  he  that  knows  attains,  it   is  only  when 
with  his  knowledf,re  he  has  '  become  quiet,  subdued,  satisfied, 
patient  and  collected  '  that  he  '  sees  self  in  Atman  and  sees 
all  as  Aiviaii '}   More  important  than  the  possession  of  learning 
(pivuiitya)  is  the  attainment  of  the  spirit  of  the  child  {balya) 
and  of  the  spirit  of  the  sage  {Manmi)}     l-ven  in  the  Sandilya 
Vidya  it  is  man  as  ^gJT^,  which  Max  Muller  translates  'a 
creature  of  will',  who  obtains  the  Atman:'     Similarly  else- 
where in  the  CItandogya  the  uay  to  Urahinaii  aiul  to  satisfac- 
tion is  largely  a  moral  progress,  by  which  the  seeker  'shakes 
off  all  evil  as  a  horse  shakes  his  hairs,  and  as  the  moon  frees 
herself  from  the  mouth  of  Rfihu  \'     It   is   not   necessary  to 
refer  to  passages  in  other  Upanisads,  about   whose  Theism 
there  is  no  controversy,  to  show  that  the  method  of  attaining 
to  the.//wrt//  according  to  their  teaching  is  not  that  of  making 
the  human  spirit  a  desert  .save  for  the  pale  wind-flowers  of  the 
intellect.     No  one  questions  that  in  the  Katha  and  the  .\fuH- 
daka,  for  example,  we  find  set  forth  a  moral  discii^line  as  tlic 
means  by  which  the  soul  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  self-com- 
munication of  an   Atman  who  '  chooses '  it.^     What  is   here 
maintained  is  that  from  the  first  to  many  of  the  risis  of  the 
Upanisads  'knowledge',  as  in  the  Hebrew  use  of  the  word, 
though  not  to  the  .-ame  extent,  is  an  ethical  as  well  as  an 
intellectual   activity.      They    lay,    indeed,   perhaps    excessive 
.stress   on    the   intellectual    element    in   the   means   of  man's 
deliverance,  in   the   guidance   that   his    reason   gives   him    in 
travel' \,^  along  the  path  •narrow  as  a  razor's  edge'  to  the 
'   th-ilu'd.  up.  W.  4.  r.3. 

,,;./'^'^.'-,.'"-  .5-  ;■      ^f-'-^'  ''■'■■■>  vol.  XV,  p.  130,  note,  and  Deussen, 
/////.  ,'/  Lf>,„:is,uls.  p.  58.  '  C/uu,./.  up.  III.  14    I 
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lii^h  ^'ual  from  wlicncc  there  shall  be  no  return  to  lower  levels, 
even  as  did  also  I'lato  and  I'hilo.  No  doubt  this  element  is 
largely  determinative  of  the  wiiole  procc.^s,  and  affects  in  a 
vital  manner  the  series  of  speculations  which  make  up  tiie 
X'edanta,  overlaying  and  obscuring  the  purely  religious  idea 
which  was  to  be  found  in  all  probability  at  that  very  period 
more  vividly  expresseu  in  the  devotional  cults  in  which  Liter 
the  word  bhakti  came  to  be  commonly  employed.  Hut,  while 
ihat  has  to  be  admitted,  it  remains  that  to  many  the  knowledge 
which  BialiDian  was  conceived  to  be  was  not  a  cold  antl 
colourless  atmosphere  stirred  by  no  breath  of  moral  life,  nor 
was  the  way  there  a  purely  intellectual  process.  In  less 
measure  no  doubt  than  to  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  to 
St.  John,  yet  in  some  real  measure,  the  word  had  an  ethical 
content  which  made  it  the  means  to  a  genuine  religious  fellow- 
ship with  a  God  still  recognized  as  able  to  enter  into  personal 
relations  with  men.  There  was  room  for  the  exercise  of 
moral  discipline,  and  for  the  experience,  in  the  presence  of  one 
who  was  not  only  knowledge  but  bliss,  of  a  truly  spiritual 
peace.  The  reflections  of  these  seers  may  not  have  been  often 
productive  of  a  passionate  Theism,  but  they  were  not.  in  spite 
of  their  emphasis  on  knowledge,  necessarily  anti-thci->tic. 

We  now  pass  to  the  third  question  and  that  which  is  most 
important  of  all  in  determining  whether  or  not  the  thought  of 
the  Upanisads  is  such  as  to  make  Theism  impossible.  Tin's 
question  is  whether  the  union  with  BrcxJunan  which  is  always 
the  goal  of  effort  is  an  absorption  in  which  all  difference  is 
lost  or  wliether  the  emancipated  soul  still  retains  self-con.scious- 
ness.  It  is  certainly  the  case  that  there  arc  many  passages  in 
which  the  identification  of  the  individual  self  and  the  universal 
Self  is  affirmed  with  an  absoluteness  that  seems  to  justify  the 
conclusion  of  Thibaut  that  the  one  is  'completely  merged  and 
indistinguishably  lost'  in  the  other.^  But  here  again  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  language  of  these  seers  is  not  that  of 
precise  definition.  Just  because  they  are  seers,  as  much  as 
'  S.  B.  E.  .\X.\IV,  p.  cxxi. 
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llicy   ;nv   tliiiikcrs,   lluir    statements    shoiiU!    n,,t    he   trcatcil 
uitli  a  too  palaiitic  litcr.ilness.      If  uc  take,  for  example,  one 
of  tl:e  m.Kt  stiil- iiiL,'  passa;4C.s  in  which  \'ajnavalkya  expounds 
the  >taie  of  final  liberation,  ue  shall  perhaps  realize  that  this 
IS  the  ease.     '  Xow  as  a  man,'  he  says,  'when  embraced  by 
a  bcli,v,-d  wifr,  knows  nothing;  that  is  without,  nothin^^  that  is 
within,  tliiis  this  peison,  when  embraced    by  the    intelli^'cnt 
(/^nijfui)  Self,  knows  nothing  that  is  without,  nothing  that  is 
uitliin.     It  is  indeed  in  his  (true)  form,  in  which  his  wishes  arc 
fulfilled,  in  uhich  the  Self  (only)  is  his  wish,  in  which  no  v.  ish 
IS  left— free  from  any  sorrow.' '     It  appears  to  be  the  case  that 
the  simile   made   use  of  here,   and  common   to   all  mystical 
doctrines  of  union,  really  expresses  what  is  meant  in  most  of 
the  passages  that  describe  in  language  almost  of  ecstasj-  the 
supieme  g,.al  of  human  longing.     '  As  a  man.  when  embraced 
by  a  be!o\ed  wife,  knows  nothing  that  is  without,  nothing  that 
is  within  '—this  symbol  of  union  is  the  hall-mark  of  mysticism 
in  every  country  and  in  every  age.     The  state  imagined  is  ,,nc 
that  may  also  be  compared  to  the  condition  in  deep  sleep  or 
to  the  mingling  of  rivers  in  the  sea  or  salt  melted  in  the  wa'er, 
but  it  is  a   state  which  defies   definite   determination ;  for   it 
aims,  if  u       ,iay  so  express  it,  at  the  loss  of  individuality  or 
what   the    I'pani.sads  would   call   'name   and   form'  but   the 
preservation  at  the  same  time  in  some  subtle  sense  of  conscious 
personality.    '  When  it  is  said  ',  the  writer  goes  on  in  a  passage 
from  the  Ihi/iaddraitynka  quoted  above, '  that  there  he  does  not 
-see,  yet  he  is  seeing,  though  he  docs  not  see.     I'or  sight  is 
inseparable  from  the  seer,  because  it  cannot  perish,    liut^here 
is  then  no  second,  nothing  else  different  from  him  that  he  could 
see.' 2     And  so  on  with  the  other  senses.     In   the  words  of 
Dr.  Sukhtankar,  ■ '  there  is  no  actual  empirical  consciousness, 
but  this  is  not  because  the  souls  cease  to  be  conscious  sub- 
jects'.     How  near  the  seer,  Yajnavalkya.   who   is  supposed 
to  be  the   foundrr    of  the   doctrine  of  complete  absorption, 
'  i:r'^'"'/■y/':^y■3■2^.  .  ibid.  iv.  3. 2, 
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approachcil  to  that  view,  wliilc  at  the  same  t 
preserve  fur  the  ciiiancip.itcil  soul  coiitiiuicd  existence  a 
continued  consciousness,  is  indicated  in  two  passa{,'es  by 
Maitreyi's  e.\[)ression  of  dismay  and  his  response  to  it.  On 
both  occasions  she,  supposing,'  ihat  he  liad  pointcil  lier  to  the 
Kiih'  of  coinpicte  annihilation,  cries,  '  Sir,  thou  hast  lamled  me 
in  utter  bewilderment,'  and  his  reassurin;_j  response  in  the  one 
case  is  '  \'eril)-  b(  '  )ved,  that  Self  is  indestructible  and  of  an 
impel i.ha!)le  nature',  ,Mid  in  the  other,  accordiiiL;  at  least  to 
I)  Sukhtankar's  interpretation,  '  Consciousness  is  possible  in 
this  state,'  ' 

The  lact  is  that  the  titK  of  Tantheism  so  often  applied  to 
this  .vhole  body  of  si)eculations  is  a  nnVsnomer.  iJr.  I^  Caird, 
in  his  luminous  exposition  of  the  closely  parallel  speculation 
of  I'lotini.,,  has  dislin -uislied  the  body  of  ideas  to  which  it 
appears  to  me  the  reflection  of  the  Upanisads  belonj^s  as 
mysticism  from  what  is  properly  to  be  denominated  Pantheism. 
Pantheism  loses  (iod  in  the  world,  this  doctrine  sci)a:ates 
God  or  Ihaliti'an  alto  ;.ther  from  the  world.  'The  Atiiiau  is 
to  the  Indian',  says  Oldenberg,  certainly  the  sole  actuality, 
light  dif'using;  but  thjie  is  a  remainder  left  in  things  which 
1  Ic  is  not.'-  There  is  no  rei  linder  in  the  view  of  Pantheism. 
The  thesis  of  the  Lpanisads  is  that  tin  Atman  is  the  only 
valuable,  and  wc  mus:  n(  t  cease  uom  mental  and  from  moral 
toil  until  we  reach  i  -I  d  as  it  is  to  reach.  According  to 
Pantheism  one  can  never  get  away  from  God,  for  all  is  He 
and  He  is  all ;  according  to  th.,  type  of  mysticism,  the  problem 
always  supremely  urgent— for  it  is  the  one  thing  that  matters— 
and  always  in  a  strict  application  of  its  principles  impossible, 
is  how  to  get  to  God.  J-jnptying  his  life  of  e\  cry  finite  interest, 
the  mystic  seeks  to  climb  to  a  divine  unity,  so  rarefied  and 
so  remote,  that  it  cannot  be  characterized  and  therefore  cannot 
be  known.     lie  would  lose  even  his  consciousness  of  self  for 
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so  (Mily  it  .scLiu.^  t„  liiiii  tli.il  lie  can  know  C„h\  ■  .uul  yet  he 
'I;'"'  ""t  lose  it,  Im,-  tli.M  he  knows  he  w.-ild  hiin.elf  be  lost. 
1  lui>  tins  view  I  nil,,, dies  a  continu.il  st  to  express  uhat 

IS  inexpressible  ami  tu  reach  what  is  .able.     The  later 

doctrine  .,f   .Sankara    may   perhaps    '  ..icd    TaMtheism- 

straiiMc-  as  its   I'anth.ism   is— for  it  sa>  o  ihat />Vrt/.w,w  is  all, 
because  all   Init   lUahman  is   fal>e.      lUit  the  tcachint,'  of  the 
Tpani^ads.  though  it  scans  akin  to  Tantheism  in  that  it  holds 
that  Ih-a!i,uan,  the  leal,  is  iinniancnl  in  all  thin-s  yet  differs 
tn.Mi  I'anlheisni  in  that  that   real  is  only  reached  and  knoun 
by  eniptyin-  all  lliin-s  of  that  which  seems  to  ^'ivc  them  bein- 
and  strength.     Pantheism  rejoices  in  the  world  and  in  all  the 
thm-s  of  the  world  ;  for  are  they  n.,t  God  ^     This  mysticism 
•':  contMuially  i)urging  the   world  of  its  dross  to   reach   that 
ultimate    and    subtle  essence    which    is   Ih-aliman.      I'roperly 
speaking  Ihahman  is  conceived  of  rather  as  transcendent  than 
as  immanent  ;  for  if  all  things  are  real  in  it,  that  reality  is  some- 
thing ever  beyond  and  elusive,     .\gain  and  again,  it  is  said, 
•  Ihal  Atman  is  a  bank,  a  boundary,  so  that  these  worlds  may 
not   be  confounded.'  .  .  .     '  Therefore  when    that    bank   has 
been   crossed,   night   becomes  day  indeed,   for  the    world   of 
llralunan  is    lighted    up  once   for  all.''     But    to   reach   that 
further   bank,   how  difficult  it   is!     To   accomplish   this   and 
enter  into  the  light  of  that  day  has  been  the  task  that  has 
absorbed  the  labour  of  the  mystic's  spirit  in  everv  age.     But 
who  can  climb  where  the  ladder  of  the  human  consciousness 
cannot  reach  ?     Who  can  abide  in  an  atmosphere  so  rare  that 
human  spirits  cannot  breathe  in  it  and  live?     'That  Self  is  to 
be  described  by  ■'  Neti,  Xeti",'  says  Vajnavalkya  to  Maitreyl 
•  It  IS  in  truth  unspeakabic,'  says  Plotinus, '  for  if  you  say  any- 
thing  of  It  you  make  it  a  particular  thing.'    Even  St.  Augustine 
repeats  with  approval  the  saying  that  we  must  not  ev^en  call 
God  ineffable,  since  this  is  to  make  an  assertion  about  Him, 
and    He  is   above   every    name   that    is   named;    and    a-'ain 
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aspect  of  God  as  the  one  in  whom  all  is  lost  and  yet  the  one 
in  whom  all  is  foimd  sccnis  to  be  expressible  only  by  asserting 
the  failure  of  all  expression.' -  If  the  Christian  Mj'stics,  who 
never  doubted  their  own  Theism,  shared  with  the  ri^is  of  the 
Vcilanta  these  speculations  and  the^c  hopes,  setting;  their 
whole  heart's  desire  on  a  fellowship  which  at  the  same  time 
they  [jlaced  beyond  all  properly  conscious  attainment,  surely 
we  need  not  doubt  that  those  older  thinkers  may  have 
cherished,  and  certainly  in  some  cases  did  cherish,  the  same 
theistic  faith.     Il  is  these  religious  longings — mingling  with 
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writnigs  of  I'lotinus,  a  'troubled  intensity '—in  which,  more 
tlian  in  any  ])ositivc  rcnilts  they  reach,  consist  their  value  and 
tlicir  fascination. 

'  'Our  knowlcclKP  hidi's  Him  from  us:  by  our  JKnor.ince  He  is  known.' 
In;,'e's  Chrisliatt  Mys/iiisin,  p.  1 1 1  ;  E.  Caird's  i'.voliitiim  of  l\clli;i(<n,  I, 
J).  141. 

•  I',.  Ciird,  I'.iolittion  of  Thcol.  in  the  ihcik  r>!i/i>sofi/ur<,  II,  307. 
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WiHl.i:  the  main   course   of  ,cIi,nou.s  speculation  and    re- 
ncct.on  .n  Ind.a  m  tl,c  pre-Ciuistian  centiKies  lies  throu<.h  the 
pan.sads  and  the  perplexing  manifold  of  their  eonjecturcs 
and  wh.le  there  can  be  li.tle  doubt  that  du.ing  ..at  period  as 
a -yMhc  ,.„.„.  n,iu.  i„  ,„  the  variety  oFitsexpre^;" 
.-metn.es   smcerely  devout,  .son,etime,s   simplv  superstition' 
contmued  to  persist,  the  rehVious  situation  i!  far  from  bein^' 
completely  presented  so  long  as  we  neglect  those  great  n.ovet 
ments  of  revolt  of  uhich  Jainism  and  l^uddhism  are  the  most 
.mportant      It   may  seem   strange  that   one  should  have   to 
follow  the  tracks  of  Indian  Theism  e.en  acro.s  the  borders  of 
systems  such  as  these.    Widely  as  they  differ  from  each  other 
they  are  both  at  one  in  denying  a  personal  Supreme  Spirit. 
And  yet  a  closer  examination  reveals  the  fact  that  genuine 
cmcnts  o    the  theistic  tradition  were  present  espeaally  in 
I    ddlu.sm  from  ,ts  very  inception,  and  that  with  the  develop- 
ment o    the  rehg.on  these  discovered   themselves  more  and 
more  fully.     It  ,s  natural  indeed  that  this  should  be  the  case  • 
for  thoK.  new  religions  ,iid  not,  any  more  than  other  reh^ions 
elsewhere,  spring  full-grown  from  the  brain.,  of  their  founders 
nor  are  the>-  out  of  organic  relation  to  t!,e  speculation  and  the 
dev^ofon  that  precede  them,  as  though  they  were,  to  use  the 
metaphor  o    the  Sanskrit  schoohnen  '  Howers  in  the  .ky  '  or 
horns  on  a  hare'.     ]?.,th  Jainism  and  liuddhism  are  after  all 
phases  of  the   long   Hindu  developm.         ■'  .orbing  elements 
from  ,ts  complexity  and  responding  to        .am  demands  of  the 
spm     ,t  expre..es.     In  conseciuence  ue  m ,.    expect  to  find 
^v.thm  them  u,  greater  or  less  degree  the  de.out  aspirations 
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the  religious  inwardness,  the  rccoc^nition  of  the  claims  of  purity 
of  life  whicii  are  amony  the  characteristics  of  the  Theism 
which  tliesc  new  reiit^ions  expressly  repudiate. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  Jainism  sliould  loni;  detain  us. 
Perhaps  for  the  reason  that  within  it  the  thcistic  elcir.ents 
of  wliich  wc  are  in  searcli  are  (cw  and  feeble,  its  si^jnificancc 
in  tlie  Indian  religious  development  is  not  great,  and  the  extent 
of  its  influence  has  not  been  wide.  Two  characteristics,  how- 
ever, which,  it  sliarcs  with  Buddhism  may  well  have  passed 
into  it  from  the  popular  worship  of  tlie  period.  These  are  its 
op[)Osition  to  the  system  of  ca^tc  '  that  was  even  then  laying 
its  grasp  upon  the  community,  and  which  the  Hrfdimanic 
iutellectualism  fostered  and,  along  with  thi.^  the  missionary 
s[)irit  which  it  inspired  in  its  adherents.  Its  opposition  to 
caste  may  indeed  have  been  little  more  than  an  opposition  to 
Brahman  exclusiveness  ;  and  certainly  the  caste  spirit  soon 
reasserted  its  power  within  the  religion  ;  but  for  a  while  the 
logic  of  the  heart  preva,  cd.  The  way  of  salvation  that 
MahavTra  preached  may  also  have  been  a  difficult  one  which 
coidd  be  followed  onl)'  by  those  who  were  willing  to  practise 
the  cruellest  ascetici-^m,  yet  the  fact  remains  that,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  aristocratic  Brahman  way  of  knowledge, 
it  was  opcr:  to  all  to  tread.  The  Jainas  have  long  since 
forsaken  the  message  that  Mahavira  gave  to  them  in  this 
matter  at  least,  and  perhap.s  this  fact  accounts  to  some  extent 
for  the  failure  of  the  movement  he  initiated  to  grow  to  any- 
thing greater  in  India  than  Jainism  is  to-day.  Certainly  in  its 
original  democratic  chaiacter  and  in  its  univcrsalisin,  wc  have 
two  notes  of  Theism  which  the  sect  of  Mahavira  may  have 
'earned  from  such  worshii)s  as  that  of  Vasudeva-Krisna,  and 
wliich  at  least  testify  to  a  certain  religious  vitality  wiihin  its 
borders.     The  closely  allied  sect  of  Ajivikas  are  said  -  to  have 

'  Tlie  most  .idvonoed  posiu'on  taken  up  l>y  cirly  ISiuIdhisiii  is  th.it 
presinteii  in  tlic  Asuilaviiiia  S1///11,  '  tlic  '.irift  of  uliitli  is  to  sliou  tlie 
indiffci'Mice  of  caste.' 

•'  Kcin,  itcsi/iictiiiiis,  I,  p.  14. 
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I.rcn  wo,sl,ippc,.  of  X.lrayana.  and  if  so  would  seen  to  have 
been  ,cc,u,tcd  fro,,  the  adherents  of  the  popular  Visnu 
worsh.p.  c.-.n  as  the  Buddhists  were  frcn  the  Jatilas  u'ho 
^vc.re   wor.h.ppers   of   fire.'      The  religious   earneltnes.:    ha 

and  ,„uch  quest.on.ng  at  the  time  when  these  new  u ays  of 
ddu-crance   were   sought    and   found.     In  the  si.xth   cenhny 
before   (  hr.st   the   Magadha  or  middle  district  of  Xor  h    n 
d.a  seems  to  have  been  the  scene  of  much  rehgious  activity 
1  he  doctnne  of  transmigration  had  by  this  time  laid  its  heavy 
burden  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people,  with  the  result  that  the 
pasMonate  quest  of  all  awakened  spirits,  whether  the3-  were 
.ncnd.cants  or  kings  was  for  immortality,  for  deliverance  from 
hat    bondage    wh.ch    was   life    itself.     The    orthodox-the 
■najor.ty  wuh  httle  clear  consciousness  of  an  ultimate  ^^oal- 
IHTsucd  .t  along  the  'road  of  works',  the  way  of  rite  and  of 
Ob  anon  established  and  guarded  by  the  Bnlhmanic  hiera  ch> 
The  .nteliectuals  not  able  to  ren.ain  content  with  this,  sought" 
he  s.n.e  goal  a  ong  the  Toad  of  knowledge',  reaching  it'at 
last   by  the  mtu.t.on   that  perceives  the  spirit  within  to  be 
one  w,th  the  spnit  that  is  ultimate  and  alone.     The  devout 
worsh.ppcd  u.  loving  faith  the  god  of  their  devotion,  beHcvh  . 
tlut  h,s  grace  would  save  them  in  the  midst  of  a  world  o'f 
--,-.;...     Hut  the  most  earnest  among  all  these,  whatever 
hen-  doctr,ne  or  their  worship,  <  their  hair  grown  white  and 
havmg  seen   then-   son's   son '-would    take   the   staff  of  the 
rT.cnd.cant  and  go  forth  as  seekers,  Sra,.a,as,  Vo.Js,  Mn,us 
i  .^//-f-laoo.r,ng    to    reach    by   self-torture    or    by    mentil 
cxercses,  the  goal    of  deliverance   so   passionately   desired. 

;™;™;s'?  i:  n.t;;s.;;i  lj;^^^:&z^  r-^i^ir^™- 
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Two  young  men,  afterwards  among  the  most  disiingiiishcd  of 
lue  disciples  of  Sakyamiini.  bound  themselves  by  a  promise 
that  tlie  first  to  win  tlie  prize  of  immortah'ty  would  tell  his 
friend.  '  I'.vcrywiieie  were  to  be  met  liidse  wiio  claimed, 
"  I  am  a  hn<{dh(i ;  I  possess  enlightenment,  the  true  way  of 
salvation  ".  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.' ' 

When  Gautama  Sakyamuni  made  this  same  claim,  he  did  so 
as  one  who  had  found  a  way  in  many  respects  indeed  new  and 
untried,  but  into  which  at  the  same  time  elements  arc  certain 
to  have  entered  of  the  older  religious  experience  and  the  older 
discipline.     '  '1  he  Buddhist  tradition  ',  says  M.    Senart,^  '  cer- 
tainly  moves   in   a  Krisnaite  atmosphere.   .    .   .  More  or  less 
altered  and  distorted,  a  certain  V'isnuite  inheritance  survives, 
carried  down  by  Buddhist  current's.'     That   this  is  the  case' 
there  is  abund.mt  evidence  to  prove.    The  marks,  for  example, 
on  the  new-born  child  designating  him  as  the  future  Buddha 
and  the  title  niahdpiinisa  frequently  given  to  him  connect  his 
story  unmistakably  with  i)re-Buddhistic  solar  legends,  and  in 
particular  with  Narayana,  the  deity  of  the  ]5hagavatas,  as  he 
v'as  of  the  Ajlvikas,  and  himself  identified  with  the  sun-god 
Vi.snu.     MM.  Senart  and  Poussin  ^  are  of  opinion  that  there 
was  an  intimate  relation  between  the  new  way  of  deliverance 
and    the   old  thei.tic   cults,  and  affirm   with  confidence  that 
devout   worshippers   of  Narayana,  as  well  as  other  Visnuite 
sectaries,  had   much  to  do   in  the  m..king   of  the   Buddhist 
doctrine  even  from  its  inception.     The  evidence  of  this  is  not 
merely  in   the   numerous  indications  of  the   survival   within 
l^uddhism   of  fragments  of  the  solar  worships   to  which   the 
converts  to  the  new  faith  had   formerly  belonged.     It  is  ii    - 
possible   to  break  altogether  the   entail   of  human   thought. 
The  early  history  of  Christianity,  we  know,  tells   of  similar 
legacies  from  paganism,  of  Greek  heroes  baptized  into  saints, 
of  Greek  philosophy  imposing  its  categories  upon  the  teaching 

'  Poussin's  ( opinions,  p.  63. 

-  Senart's  Orn^ines  houddhupics,  p.  24. 

■'   Optnioiii,  pp.  241-8. 
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of  tlic  Cluiicli.     So  uithiii  IJudclIiism  \vc  not  only  find  the  old 
sods  transrormod  and  tlv  old  Ic-cnds  ic- written,  but  alons 
with  these  thinj^rs  astioiitr  dement  of  reh^ioiis  faith,  which  had 
been  before  associated  u  itii  such  w  or  hii.,  as  that  of  Narayana 
and  ofVisiui  and  which   now  ai)i)ears  attaching  iNelf  to  the 
fiJTiire  of  the  new  teaclier  and  cr'eatly  modifyin-  his  doctrine. 
It  may  seem  stran-e  at  first  that  h  should  be  possible  for  the 
devotion  which  characterized  these  theistic  cults  to  persist  at 
all  in   the  atmosphere  whicli   Huddhism  created,  hut  a  closer 
ac<iuaintancc  with  the  personality  of  (iautama  himself  as  tl 
records   represent    iiim.  and  with   the  spirit  of  simplicity  and 
earnestness  uhich  characteri/.e.l  his   mcssa-e   reveals  a   deep 
affmity  beneatli  the  superficial  contrast,     [t  is  the  case,  .is  has 
been  acutely  observed,  that  to  Hindus  in  all  perio  1:.  of  thcr 
rch\<,Mous  history  tlie  primary  concern  is  with  the  problem  of 
deliverance,  while  the  question   of  what   God   is  or   whctncr 
there  rs  ?  God  at  all  is  secondar\-.     In  tliis  respect  the^     liffer 
radically  from  at  least  Semitic  and  Christian  peoples'  ..nose 
whole  religious  history  is  go\erncd  and  controlled   by  their 
thought  of  God  and  their  dream  of  what  He  ma\-  be.     To  the 
Indian,  religion  is  always  a  method  of  emancipation,  'a  way', 
and  It  IS  of  little  consequence— if  that  method  be  found  and 
that  >vay  be  followed-whether  the  gods  be  many  or  be  one 
or  none.     To  the  Indian  thcist,  indeed,  this  is  less  a  matter  of 
indiftcrence,  .is  his  uay  of  deliverance  needs  the  grace  and  help 
of  a  divme  being,  but  what  precisely  the  status  of  ihat  Being 
IS,  whether  his  place  is  unicpie  and  supreme,  or  whether  he  is 
merely  a  wa/^n/^^n-usa.  a  great  human  friend  somehow  able  to 
bestow  the  spiritual  strength  man  needs,  does  not  require  to  be 
clearly  apprehended.     With  all  the  metapliysica!  acuteness  of 
the    Indian   and    his   deeplj-   planted    speculative   instincts    it 
remain,  the  case  that,  from  first  to  last,  man  is  for  him  the 
measure  of  all  things.     The  object  to  which  are  bent  all  his 
mental  efforts  is  the  discovery  of  a  way  for  man's  escape 

,.  l^.u-    ""'.'    P'*'''''''''    •"''"    '^''    ""    '^'^'^    characteristic    of 
Bnddhism    from    'he    beginning   of   its   historv   no    one    can 
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doubt.     It  >s  csscntinlly  a  'humanism '-not  a  .nctaphysic  or 
a  thcoloijy,  but  a  '.    hide'  for  man's  salvation,  a  -path'  for 
man  s  feet  to  walk  in.      It  was  ail  tlic  morr  emphatically  this 
because.  It  prescntcl  h^cU  to  its  founder  as  a  '  middle  way' 
avoidmcr    not  onlj-  the   extreme   of  bloody  ritual   and   cruel 
asceticism.  JM.t  also  that     '"  imfruitful  metaphv-sics.     Each  of 
tlv-sc,  no  less  than  the  nc^v  doctrine,  was  a  mlri^cr.  a  way  of 
deliverance   for  the  sufferer,  but   the  /V?J//,/;/w;-.«.  by   main- 
tarn.    T  the  redemptive  efficacy  of  knowled-c,  had  lost  its  way 
amon-  the  mazes  of  over-subtle  speculation.     In  contrast  with 
those  who  occi    ied   themselves   with  such    barren   problems, 
Bi      Iha  IS  a  physician  of  the  sick  soul.     Others,  it  .seemed  to 
h.m.  had  busied  themselves  with  all  sort.s  of  uncs.sential  <iues- 
tions  as  to  the  patient's  circumstances,  and  meantime  the  poor 
.sufferer  had  .iicd.     •  I  have  not  elucidated",  .says  the  Hle.sscd 
One.  '  that  the  world  is  eternal  or  that  the  world  is  not  eternal 
that  It  is  finite  or  that  it  is  infinite.  .  .  .  And  why  have  I  not 
elucidated  this?     Ikcau.se  this  profits  not  nor  h.as  to  do  with 
the  fundamentals  of  reli-ion.  .  .  .   Misery  have  I  elucidated- 
the  origin  of  misery,  the   ces.sation   of  misery  have   I  eluci- 
dated   .    .    .    because  this    d,x^s     profit.'  •       This    pragmatic 
agnosticism   which  is   so   chara.teristic   of  iJuddhism    is    not 
somethmg  peculiar  to  this  system  alone.     Iwen  Yajnavalkya 
in  the  midst  of  his  mo.st  daring  speculations  .seems  at  times  to 
h   ve  the  sen.se  that  knowledge  may  be  pursued  with  too  cr,cat 
an  ardour.     He  warns  G.ligi  that  if  her  questions  search  too 
deep  she  may  endanger  h.-r  head.-'     Buddha  builds  his  whole 
sy.stem  upon  such  opportunism,  avoiding  especially  any  such 
definition  of  Nirvana  as  would  imply  cither  survival  on  the 
one   hand   or  annihilation   on   the  other,  and  refusin-  ,0  his 
disciples   any   metaphysical   revelation.     Confucius    in    China 
appears    to    have    followed    a    similar    cour.se    ....d     to    have 
declined  'to  .say  the  cU  ad  were  con.scious,  lest  rash  sons  should 
wa.ste  their   substance   in   sacrifice',  'or  to  as.sert   that   they 

=  i^/S^A  nZe.'"  '''"'"''  '""'''"'" '"  ^--^'---  p.  i^^- 
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were  unconscious,  lest  careless  sons  should  not  sacrifice 
at  air.' 

lUit  such  pragmati.sni  or  positivism  in  tiie  Budcihist  system 
docs  not  necessarily  prove  thei^tic  influences  to  be  at  work 
within  its  borders.  That  deduction  can  only  be  made  if  wc 
arc  justified  in  maintaininf^  that  Buddha  limited  his  horizon 
and  reiectcd  metaphysics  in  order  to  give  more  room  to  ethics. 
This  is  certainly  the  case,  and  it  is  here  that  the  fundamental 
affinity  of  Buddhism  with  ethical  Theism  first  betrays  itself. 
It  calls  its  adherents  back  to  the  luoral  law  and  to  its  claim. 
The  distinctive  character  both  of  the  Buddhist  asceticism  and 
of  the  Buddiiist  doctrine  of  kaivia  lies  in  the  fact  that  in 
contrast  with  the  doctrines  that  preceded  and  that  surrounded 
them  they  have  been  largely  moralized.  The  central  fact  of 
Gautama's  i'.nlightenment  is  his  perception  of  the  defect  in  this 
respect  of  the  old  order  of  things.  What  justification  by  faith 
was  to  Luther  that  the  perception  of  bodlii  was  in  liuddha's 
own  si)iritual  life  and  in  the  religious  reformation  that  he 
initiated.  This  hodlii,  in  contrast  with  the  goal  sought  by 
means  of  tapas  and  of  sacrifice  and  of  knowledge,  is  something 
primarily  ethical  and  to  be  reached  by  'moral  conduct,  medi- 
tation, and  insight ".  The  asceticism  that  Buddha  rejected, 
appeared  to  him  to  bear  along  with  it  all  that  was  useless, 
'  even  as  punting  poie  and  steering  pole  may  bring  along 
a  w  ater-snakc  '.- 

There  seems  indeed  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole  body 
of  ideas  and  of  practices  that  gather  round  the  word  iapas, 
and  also  probably  the  theory  of  transmigration  itself,  had  their 
roots  among  the  worships  of  dark  and  evil  forces  and  among 
the  machincrx'  for  obtaining  magical  powers  which  were 
probably  largely,  though  by  no  means  exclusively,  aboriginal 
in  origin,  and  which  throughout  the  whole  history  of  Hinduism 
have  proved  least  tractable  to  the  influence  of  an  ethical 
religion.     The  influence  oi'   this   ancient  tradition  is  still  felt 

'    I'.ukci's  StiiJics  ill  C/ihit'St  /\clii;ii<n. 

■   E.R.!'..  11,1).  70^;    Saiiiyntia  Nikaya,  I.  I03, 
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witliiii  Huddhism,  but  while  it  claims  ftu  it.s  saints  the 
niiiaculoiis  prerogatives  that  were  soiiglit  b>'  Yoga  practices, 
it  rciiiains  true  that,  tlieoretically,  iiii>ral  perfection  is  alone 
important,  for  it  alone  leads  to  sauatiuii.  Iti  Hseetici-m  is 
a  discipline,  a  '  placing  of  the  bit  in  the  colt's  mouth  ',  having 
for  its  aim  in  their  rel.ition  to  the  things  of  this  world  the 
attainment  of  liberty— 'just  as  a  bird  with  his  wings,  O  King, 
whithersoever  he  may  fly,  carries  his  wings  with  him  as  he 
flies.' 1  With  all  the  deductions  that  one  has  to  make  on 
account  of  the  contradictions  and  corruptions  of  its  doctrine,  it 
remains  true  that  the  place  that  lUiddha  holds  in  it  and  which 
is  due,  we  may  say.  almost  entirely  to  his  moral  authority, 
vindicates  our  claim  for  it  that  it  is  a  system  essentially  ethical. 
In  bringing  back  the  thoughts  of  men  from  ritual  to  conduct, 
from  the  brutalities  of  a  self-torture  that  has  no  moral  aim  to 
the  regulation  and  the  restraint  of  passion,  from  the  doctrine 
of  a  mechanical  and  fatal  kariiia  to  one  w  hich  could  discern  in 
it  some  justice  and  could  hope  for  deliverance,  Buddha  was 
serving  the  interests  and  obeying  the  instincts  of  a  true  ethical 
Theism.  The  old  doctrine  of  transmigration  must  have 
proved  itself  the  implacable  enemy  of  any  such  spiritual  life 
as  Theism  at  least  recognizes.  By  moralizing  it  and  finding 
a  place  within  it  for  repentance  (saiuirga)  Buddha  uid  some- 
thing to  reconcile  this  opposition.-  Further,  he  secures 
recognition  for  one  of  the  chief  aspects  of  the  divine  by 
disclosing  to  his  followers  in  the  law  of  kartua  a  justice 
absolutely  infallible  and  supreme.  Amara  icfused  to  do 
wronir  not  ^nW  because  she  could  not  keep  wrong-doing 
secret  from  the  gods  or  from  herself,  but  because  '  even  could 
she  have  remained  ignorant  of  it  herself,  yet  she  could  not 
have  kept  it  secret  from  (the  law  of  the  result  which  follows 
on)  unrighteousness'.-'     On  this  account  alone,  in  the  view  of 

^   Kliys  LX-ivids's  /)ia/,<^in-x  ,'J  the  liiuiaha,  p.  81  :   J>i\k/)ii,  I.  71. 

■■'  CI.  the  repentance  of  ihe  rubber  .Vhiips.ik.i  or  .Xr.j^ulim.il.i  in  the 
Aiii^itliiii.Uii  Siitia  of  tlic  M.ujhima. 

"■'  Mi!iiuhi,\>.  207:  S. /;. /■:.  .\.\.\V,  p.  2%:  Rhys  I):ivids  in  a  note 
says  that  these  words  'look  very  like  a  personitication  of  KarnKi '. 
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M.  roiissin,'  it  is  a  .slander  to  charge  Huddhism  with  hclns;  an 
atheistic  system.  Ry  recalling  men  to  the  virtue  and  the 
power  of  goodness  and  setting  before  them  in  his  own  person 
a  human  guide  whose  supremacy  rested  upon  his  moral 
achievement,  Ikiddha  at  once  brings  back  to  leligion  the 
possibility  of  faith.  Sraddlta,  faith,  which  is  identified  with 
bhakti;-  is  '  the  root  of  the  correct  view  '  ;  it  purifies  the  soul, 
and  weakens  or  destro)  s  evil  passions  ;  it  enables  us  to  cross 
in  safety  the  river  of  life  and  to  reach  on  the  other  bank 
Nirvana.  ]?uddha  has  made  this  faith  possible  to  men  because, 
while  they  were  hesitating  in  ignorance  and  fear  on  the  brink 
of  the  stream,  he  has  come  and,  leading  the  way,  enables 
them  by  faith  likewise  to  leap,  'as  it  were  by  a  bound  into 
higher  things  '.•» 

Merc  we  have  surely,  though  struck  with  a  certain  hesita- 
tion, those  essential  notes  which  in  their  harmony  make  up 
almost  the  entire  diap.ison  of  Theism.  Buddhism  calls  its 
followers  back  to  purity  of  conduct;  it  sets  before  them 
a  moral  ideal  which  is  at  once  awful  as  law  and  humanly  near 
and  gracious  as  the  Master,  Huddha  ;  it  is  universal  in  its 
appeal  to  man.  The.se  characteristics  have  but  to  be  made 
more  articulate  and  to  be  knit  together  closer  into  one  for  this 
atheistic  doctrine  to  be  recognized  as  the  vindicator,  in  an  age- 
when  God  was  being  lost,  of  a  truly  ethical  religion.  During 
its  long  and  complex  history  it  has  presented  at  one  time  and 
another  various  and  oft  ;  strongly  antagonistic  phases,  and 
indeed  the  materials  of  li.cse  antagonisms  are  within  it  from 
the  very  beginning.  Its  animism  and  superstition  developed  to 
the  hideous  extravagances  of  Tantric  demonology  ;  its  monas- 
ticism  opened  more  and  more  a  gulf  between  it  and  the  people 
and   exchauged   the  old  apostolic   fervour  for   egoistic  com- 

\  l^oussiii's  opinions,  p.  70.  i  Hiid.,  p.  135. 

■   Ibid,  p.  134;  Sunuuti^.ilavilasi,,,,  I.  p.  23 1  :  M„jjhim,i,  II,  p.  176. 

'  :^I.hn.ia,  p.  36  ;  S.  /;/•;.  X.XXV.  p.  56.  Rhys  Davids  h  is  1  note  on 
this  passuKe  that  'althou-h  the  liuddhist  faith  and  the  Christian  faith  are 
in  things  (ontradK tory,  the  two  conditions  of  licart  are  strikingly  similar 
both  in  origin  and  in  consequence  '. 
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placcncyand  futile  dialectic.  Hut  alongside  of  tlicsc  ni()vcnu-nt.s, 
bearing  it  fiirthcr  and  farther  away  from  Theism,  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous process  by  which  within  the  Mahayana  developi.icnt 
the  ciemrnts  that  we  have  claimed  as  theistic  in  their  attimties 
arc  empha.-i/ed  and  exaggerated.  When  he  died,  Huddha  had 
said  that  the  Law  would  take  his  place,  but  soon  he  was 
recognized  as  himself  the  Law  personified.  i-Vom  the  be,L;in- 
ning  there  was  rendered  to  Buddha  what  can  only  be  described 
as  worship,  though  it  was  not  at  first  a  hhakti,  a  devotion. 
No  place  is  f)und  in  the  early  'Vehicle'  for  grace  or  for 
prayer  in  any  sense  that  religion  can  recognize.  Hut  Huddha 
places  himself  in  a  relation  to  his  monks  such  as  is  bound  to 
develop  into  a  full-orbed  worshii)  with  a  service  of  love,  when 
he  says  to  them,  '  Wiio.-oever  woulil  wait  upon  me,  he  should 
wait  upon  the  sick.''  It  is  no  sur|)rise  to  find  >piinging  from 
these  roots  a  doctrine  of  grace,  a  view  of  Huddha  closely 
ai)proaching  to  that  of  avataias  or  descents,  and  a  concei^tiun 
of  the  mcs.sage  of  the  Master  as  a  gospel  to  be  preached  to 
all  men.  whose  .salvation  is  something  worthier  for  the  saint 
to  win  than  any  Jiirvana  of  egoistic  contemplation. 

The  birth  of  Huddha,  as  M.  Senart  has  pointed  out,-  was  in 
reality  not  a  birth  but  an  avatiira,  and  it  was  by  his  own  will 
that  he  chose  to  limit  himself  within  the  ordinary  hounds  of 
human  life.'  It  is  nothing  surprising  to  find  that  by  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  personality  of  Sakyamuni 
had  been  completely  elevated  to  deity.  In  the  •  Lotus  of  the 
True  Law'  Huddha  is  not  merely  dcva:  he  is  dciatidcva. 
I'^ven  in  earlier  times  a  docelic  heresy  had  arisen  alleging  his 
descent  into  the  womb  of  his  mother  Maya  to  be  merely  an 
illusion  and  his  manifestation  to  the  world  to  be  that  not  of 
his  real  self  but  of  a  phantom.*  At  the  same  time,  however, 
wc  have  evidence  that  the  current  of  Theism  (lowing  through 
Buddhism  is  not  strong  enough  to  restrain   the  polytheistic 


'   Miih.ira^i^a,  VI 11.  26.  "  I.>'i^t>uL\  p.  270. 

'  I'oussin's  0/>i/iii»ts,  p.  237. 

♦  E.  R.  E.  II,  p.  743' ;  Sa,ldhanit,ipitn,Li>ika  {S.  11.  E.  .\X1,  p.  301  n.). 
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instincts  of  tlic  idinmon  Indian  wf)r>liii)i)cr.  As  a  consequence 
Sakyamuni  soon  occtipictl  no  inon-  than  a  position  of />;/;;/;/j 
////<•;■ />,/yr.c,  uliilc  A niitahha  sits  on  tlic  lij^'ht  hand  or  on  tlic 
left  of  Huddha  in  paradise  and  Avalokita  saves  the  faithful  by 
his  iiiesistil.lc  t^raci-,  like  a  cat  hearing'  iicr  youn^'  to  safety 
ui  liiT  mouth.  Here  the  reai)pcarance  of  tlic  old  sectarian 
TheiMiis  ;.  manifest,  for  both  of  these  f^'reat  Hodhisattvas  are 
described  as  possessing;  solar  characteristics,  while  the  latter, 
accordin^r  t,,  I'oussin  '  is  the  Visini  of  the  Buddhist ',  exercising' 
his  fTrac(  in  ,i  manner  that  is  described  in  the  very  metaphor 
adopted  by  one  of  the  \'aisnavite  schools  of  the  later  day.' 

We  have  in  f.ict  to   iccot,Tni/e  that  Huddhism  is  best   under- 
stood as  a  portion  of  the  <,ncat  amorphous  whole  of  Hinduism, 
if  we  use  that  ambi-uous  woo!  ttjclcsciibe  the  entire  course  of 
the    lon^'  evolution  of  the   Indian   religious   spirit.     When    it 
passed  beyond  the  borders  of  India,  other  influences  entered 
powerfully  into  its  workinfj— Tibetan.  Cliinese,  Japanese— but 
its  history  till  well  on   into  the  Cluistian  era  is  the  history  of 
a  phase  of  Hinduism  that  includes  within  it  all  the  character- 
istic mo..ds  of  the  Hindu  soul.     As  a  conscciuence  it  contains, 
as  wc  have   seen,  alont;  with   much   else  that  seems  difficult 
enough  to  reconcile  with   it,  an    undeniable  thcistic   element, 
even  distinct  traces  of  the  old  mytholo-y  and  superstitions  in 
which  the  popular  Theism  has  its  roots.     That  this  theistic 
•strain  persists  within  a  profes.scdly  athci.stic  system,  until   it 
lo.scs  itself— corrupted  and  degraded     in  polytheiMii  and  super- 
stition, is  due  to  certain  characteri.stics  of  Buddhism  present 
in  it  almost  from  the  first.     It  was,  to  begin  with,  a  religion 
of  the  si)irit,  recalling  the  worshipper  from  the  barrenness  of 
Gnosis  and  of  ritual  to  piety  and  good  conduct,  and  setting 
before  them  in  Sakj-amuni  a  being  supernatural  and  infinitely 
gracious,  wh(Mn  the  heart  could  trust  and  could  adore.     The 
person  of  the  l^uddha  at  once  gives  the  opportunity  to  faith, 
while  his  teaching  makes  clear  what    Yajnavalkya  had  only 
groped  after— that  selt-denial  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.    To 

'  Sec  p.  no,  infra. 
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love    rinc-NcIt   truly  it  is  necessary  that  one  love  not  oneself 
;it  all.'      It   may  be,  as   M.    i'oussin  sii^'i^ests,  th.it  tli      (}real 
Vehicle  'in  ii'whv'  a  Iari;c  jjlace  to  <lc\(>ti(Mi.  to  />/    '■//,  in  tlic 
discipline   of  salvation ',  '  opened  the  hn  aches   to    1  .mlrism ',- 
but  that  shoiiKi  not  hide  fioin  irs  the  fact  that,  however  {.grossly 
it   was  corrupted,  in   that   circle  of  Huildhist    ide.i-  a  genuine 
theistic  nicssa-e  must  be  rcco>,'nizcd.      11, id   Huddhisni  at  the 
same   time   been   able  to  maint.iin  the  bal.iiK  r  and    spiritual 
sanit)'  which  characterized  it  in  its  eailii  r  statics,  it  mi^ht  have 
avoided  so  lamentable  a  conclusion.     The  title  of  '  teachers  of 
the  mean  ',  which  the  Buddhists  claimed,  w.is  fitly  borne  by  them 
so  lonf,r  as  they  emphasized,  in  full  agreement  with  the  demands 
of  ethical   leli-ion,  the  nee  1  of  the  occupation  of  the  whole 
man  with  spiiitual  things.      Not  /'niJ/'/d  (intelligence)  alone,  as 
the  Ui)anisad  teachers  were  apt  to  suggest,  is  to  be  e.verci.sed, 
but  it  in  due  accord  with  other  mental  powers,  with  siuxddlia 
(faith),  with  v'nyn  (effort),  with  saiiuhllii  (contemplation)  and 
with  sunili  (mindfulness).''     As  the  exaggeration  of  the  place 
of  knowledge  in  the   HiilhiiKinic  speeulalioii  of  the  time  was 
pcculiarlv-  fatal  to  a  religious  life  in  any  sen.se  of  the  word  that 
Theism  is  aware  of,  so  the  recovery  for  religion  (jf  the  whole 
inner  man  in  the  harmonious  exercise  of  his  spiritual  faculties 
means  at  least  the  recovery  for  the  worshippers  of  the  i)ossi. 
bility  of  theistic  religion     And  further  we  cannot  but  recognize 
a  like  tendency  in  the  cmi)hasis  that  lUiddhism  lays  always 
uinrn   its  message  of  ueliverance,  which    penetrates   with   its 
savour   the  whole   system   'even  as   is   the  great  sea  by   the 
savour  of  salt '.     The  iiitliience  of  this  thought  had  much  to 
do,  no  doubt,  with  the  development  of  the  doctrine,  until  along 
with    a  theory   of  descents  or  aiataras  on   the  i)art    of   the 
I5odhisaitva  in  later  liuddhism  goes,   as   its   motive,   a  .sen.se 
that  the   IJodhisattva's  duty  recpiires  him   even   to  renounce 
Nirvana,  that   he   may   not  only  deliver  himself   but   deliver 

'  liodhiciryavalaia,  \-III.  173;   I'oussin's  Opinium,  p.  2uy. 

-   I'oussiii's  Opinions,  p.  41;. 

'  See  Visiiddlu  M^i^f^a,  Cliap.  IV. 
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-suffciinf^  incn.'  W'c  sec  tlicin  '  ru.sliing  mlr.  Avichi  (hell)  like 
swans  into  a  lotus  pool'  in  order  to  .'i'  creatures.  They 
take  upon  thcm>elvcs  '  the  whole  burden  of  the  suffering  of 
all  creatures  ',  '  in  order  to  bear  it  in  the  regions  of  hell '.  This 
doctrine  of  compassion  and  of  grace  belongs  to  the  very 
essence  of  the  most  advanced  theistic  religion,  and  it  is  in  it 
that  we  find  the  peculiar  vitality  of  Mahayana  which  enabled 
it  to  prevail  over  the  colder  Illnayana.  The  Bodhisat  belongs 
to  a  far  higher  nmral  and  spiritual  region  of  ideas  than  the 
self-complacent  Am/iat,  who  is  the  ideal  saint  of  the  more 
orthodo.x  systom.  The  same  ardent  spirit  is  seen  in  the 
missionary  zeal  of  the  Mahayana  saints,  in  Purna  the  Apostle 
to  the  .Sronfiparantakas — a  spirit  far  enough  removed  from 
the  apathy  of  the  canonical  literature.  In  all  these  respects 
Buddiiisni  proves  itself  truly  heir  to  the  thei.'-tic  inheritance 
in  Indian  religion,  though  one  must  recognize  that  in  its  later 
phases,  turned  prodigal,  it  squanders  its  precious  heritage  in 
the  wildest  and  most  fantastic  excesses. 


'  Asvaj^liosa'b  Awakiiiiny  of  Faith  tcaclics  ihat  Diiddh.i  lias  three 
bodies  'the  eternal  substance  of  the  Truth  revealed  by  him',  which  is 
his  true  body,  as  uell  as  "the  Iluddha  in  enjoyment  (j'((»)i/'//('_^(?) ',  and 
"the  lUid'lh.i  incarnate  or  in  kenosis  (lun/iartii),  as,  for  example,  bakya- 
niuni '.  "in  oiiler  to  attain  the  ideal  of  enlij^htenment  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  believe  in  any  of  these  three  aspects  of  lUuldha's  personality,  and 
to  he  saved  bv  his  grace  {/>arij^niha,  lit.  "grasping").'  Anesaki  in 
/•..A'.  A.  11,  p.  1 60'. 
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In  all  the  course  of  our  investigation  hitherto  we  have  had 
to  be  content  to  piece  together  from  one  religious  setting  and 
another  fragments  of  Theism, — approximations  to  its  concep- 
tions of  God,  often  found  in  strangjjy  incongruous  relations. 
We  have,  to  change  the  metaphor,  been  forcing  our  way 
through  an  obscure  jungle  of  mythology  and  superstition  and 
speculation,  cheered  now  and  again  by  glimpses  of  the  sky 
above  ms  and  by  shafts  of  sunlight  breaking  in  upon  the 
gloom.  With  the  B/iag(na((t^!t(i  we  pass  into  a  new  region 
and  into  a  clearer  atmosphere.  From  the  time  when  the  great 
figure  of  \'aruiia  was  lost  in  the  twilight  of  the  Vedic  gods  no 
deity  appears  above  the  Indian  horizon  so  worthy  of  worshif), 
so  morally  exalted,  as  the  '  Blessed  One  '  of  whom  this  song  is 
sung.  In  it  we  have,  perhaps,  the  nearest  approach  that  it 
was  possible  for  India  unaided  to  make  to  ethical  monotheism. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  maintain  that  we  have  here  the  loftiest 
of  all  the  expressions  of  the  Indian  si)irit.  Some  of  the 
splendid  speculations  of  the  Upanisads  transcend  it  in  one 
direction  ;  the  unworldly  counsels  of  the  Buddha  in  another. 
But  in  its  intellectual  seriousness,  its  ethical  nobility,  and  its 
religious  fervour,  the  B/tagavadi^itd  presents  to  us  a  combina- 
tion that  is  unique  in  Indian  religion,  and  that  exi)lains  the 
remarkable  influence  the  poem  still  exercises  over  manj-  types 
of  the  Indian  mind.  It  is  one  of  the  three  authoritative 
scriptures  upon  which  each  of  the  Vcdfintic  systems  of 
philosophj — Advaita,  Vi.sistadvaita,  Dvaita,  and  .Suddhad- 
vaita — claims  to  be  based.  That  it  is  capable  of  being 
interpreted  by  each  one  of  these  diverse  schools  in  a  sense  in 
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arjrccmcnt  with  its  own  conceptions  is  nothin^r  unusual  in  an 
Indian  scii[)tuie.  What  is  more  remarkable  as  well  as  more 
significant  for  our  present  stud>-  is  that  it  lias  at  the  same 
time,  more  than  any  other  book,  supplied  nourishment  for 
devout  souls  in  India  through  the  long  period  since  first  it 
was  conceived  until  to-day.  Not  only  do  the  philosophers 
base  their  systems  upon  it,  but  the  poets  expound  it  in  the 
people's  language,  and  even  the  Saivites  of  the  South  draw- 
much  of  their  inspiration  from  this  V'aisnavitc  scripture. 

Much  controversy  has  gathered  about  the  poem  among 
modern  scholars,  even  as  among  its  commentators  and  inter- 
preters at  an  earlier  period.  The  question  of  its  date,  the 
cjuestion  whether  it  has  come  to  us  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  first  written,  or  whether  an  original  poem  was  later 
worked  over  and  adapted  to  suit  the  views  of  another  school 
of  thought— these  are  questions  upon  which  the  students  of 
this  work  arc  sharply  divided.  As  to  its  date,  it  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  recognize  what  will  scarcely  be  denied 
from  any  authoritative  quarter,  that  the  Ciita  is  post-Bud- 
dhistic, and  that  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  pre- 
Christian.  It  has  been  maintained  that  traces  of  the  influence 
of  the  Christian  scriptures  may  be  detected  in  the  poem,  but 
this  is  extremely  problematical,  and  in  any  case  would  not 
conflict  with  the  view  that  in  its  main  outlines  it  was  composed 
I)erhaps  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  On  the 
further  question  of  the  process  that  has  gone  to  the  making 
of  the  book  in  its  iJiesent  form  opinion  is  sharply  divided. 
Whether  it  is  a  V'isnuite  remodelling  of  a  Pantheistic  poem 
(Hollzmann),  or  a  Krisiiaite  version  of  an  older  Vi.snuite  poem, 
which  in  turn  was  'a  late  Upanisad "  (Hopkins),  or  a  text-book 
of  the  IJhagavatas  revised  in  a  Vedantic  sense  by  the  Brah- 
mans  (Garbe),  oi  a  late  product  of  the  degeneration  of  the 
monistic  thought  of  the  Upanisads  representing  the  period  of 
transition  from  Theism  to  realistic  atheism  (Deussen),  can 
hardly,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  conflict  of  opinions,  be 
definitely  determined.     Leaving  aside,  however,  the  question 
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as  to  the  process  by  which  the  dUd  reached  its  present  form, 
there  arc  certain  facts  iu  regard  to  it  as  now  in  our  hands 
which  may  be  affirmed  with  some  confidence. 

No  doubt  all  or  most  of  the  Upanisads  have  undergone 
more  or  less  revision  and  interpolation,  and  combine  ideas 
that  are  not  always  easy  to  reconc'..c  with  one  another.  To 
maintain  that  the  Bliagavadgitd  is  rightly  to  be  described,  as 
its  commentators  describe  it,  as  an  Upanisad,  is  not  to  deny 
that  it,  too,  though  it  has  more  unity  than  most  of  its  kind, 
may  contain  interpolations  emphasizing  the  view  of  one 
school  or  another,  or  that  it  aims  at  comprehensiveness,  and 
that  its  purpose  consciously  or  unconsciously  was  ironical. 
In  these  respects  it  is  not  unique  among  the  Upanisads.  The 
Svctdsvalara,  for  example,  is,  as  Barth  has  pointed  out,  '  a 
sort  of  Sivaitc  B/iagavadgitd.''^  Its  policy  of  comprehension 
also  is  entirely  in  agreement  with  the  whole  Hindu  tradition. 
Wc  know,  for  example,  how  in  later  phases  of  iMahayiina 
Buddhism  there  arc  to  be  found  those  who  occupy  a  middle 
place  between  the  simple  adherents  of  the  faith  of  devotion 
and  the  pure  rationalists.  '  Like  the  former  they  attach  great 
importance  to  worship  (b/iakii)  and  to  grace ;  like  the  latter 
they  maintain  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  divine  knowledge 
and  of  practising  meditation.'-  In  the  Gltd  we  find  that  in 
similar  fashion  two  streams  have  united.  The  more  reflective 
and  metaphysical  religion  of  the  older  Upanisads  has  taken 
into  itself  the  warmer  and  more  living  personal  devotion  that 
was  widely  prevalent  among  all  classes  of  the  people.  Thai 
this  was  done  with  a  deliberate,  theological  intent,  the  result 
of  a  pact  between  I^rahmans  and  non-Brfdimans  as  against 
the  common  Buddhist  enemy,  one  need  not  suppose.  Such 
artifices  of  the  theologian  or  the  ecclesiastic  are  not  commonly 
effective  in  controlling  the  tides  of  religious  life,  nor  are 
they  likely  to  have  produced  a  work  so  vital  and  so  vitaliz- 
ing as  the  B^iagm'adgitd  has  shown  itself  to  be.  Rather  we 
may  believe  that  among  those  who  breathed  the  speculative 
'  A'.  /.,  p.  207  n.  2  I'oussin's  Opinions,  p.  2S9. 
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atmosphere  of  the  rpanisads  were  not  a  few  who  all  the  time 
rer.dered  to  one  god  or  another  the  worship  of  their  own 
private  hearts.  It  was  almost  inevitable  that  the  time  would 
come  when  both  the  phases  of  their  thought  and  life  would 
be  brought  into  relation,  and  Ih-a/nnan,  on  whom  '  the  universe 
is  woven  like  pearls  upon  a  thread','  would  be  identified  with 
that  One  near  to  men's  need  and  to  men's  help  who  '  is  born 
from  age  to  age,  to  protect  the  good,  to  destroy  the  evil-doers, 
and  to  establish  the  Law  '.-'  The  fusion  of  the  two  conceptions 
may  sometimes  be  incomplete,  but  it  is  the  fact  of  their  union 
in  this  poem,  of  its  combination  of  a  theory  of  the  universe, 
which  was  the  p.oduct  of  the  best  thought  of  India  with  the 
sentiment  of  devotion  to  a  personal  God  and  Saviour,  that 
gives  the  (iitd  the  unique  place  it  so  long  has  held  in  the 
religious  life  of  India. 

It  was,  perhaps,  almost  inevitable  that  if  there  was  a  strain 
of  Theism  in  the  Upanisads  it  should  presently  coalesce  with 
the  most  spiritual  elements  in  the  popular  theistic  faith.  It  was 
natural  enough  at  the  .same  time  that  this  union  should  not 
be  quite  perfectly  accomplished,  and  that  a  certain  incongruity 
between  philo.sophy  and  faith,  between  the  anaemic  Brahman 
and  a  Krisna  who  had  but  lately  emerged  from  violent  deeds 
and  doubtful  company,  should  discover  itself.  While  it  may 
very  well  be  that  the  poem  has  been  revised  in  the  interests 
of  one  school  or  another,  there  is,  after  all.  little  in  its  incon- 
sistency that  requires  for  its  explanation  more  thari  the  coming 
together  in  the  religion  of  the  time  of  two  theistic  streams, 
the  one  reflective,  the  other  predominatingly  emotional,  but 
both  having  their  sources  among  the  same  ho|)cs  and  longings 
of  the  heart.  The  inconsistencies  and  incongruities  that  seem 
plain  to  us  were  not  so  obvious  to  the  more  concrete  reflection 
of  that  earh'er  age.  We  must  remember  that  for  all  the 
subtlety  of  the  thought  of  the  Upanisads  a  haze  hangs  over 
it  all.  They  partake  of  that  indefiniteness  which  is  inevitable 
in  early  thinking,  seeing  that  it  has  not  as  yet  clearly  defined 
'  lUui^i;.  \-II.  ;.  !   ihitl.  IV.  8. 
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its  own  terms,  nor  is  as  yet  fully  aware  of  the  significance  of 
its  own  problems.  And  further,  while  the  Gita  is  unquestion- 
ably first  and  last  a  thcistic  ])Ocm,  its  Theism,  like  all  the 
Theism  of  India  throughout  its  history,  looms  forth  from 
a  mist  of  Pantheism,  with  many  a  pantheistic  doctrine  still 
clinging  to  its  skirts.  The  consequence  is  a  certain  obscurity 
in  its  message,  an  obscurity  which,  perhaps,  has  assisted  its 
popularity  among  a  people  always  more  attracted  by  what 
presents  opj^ortunities  for  the  exercise  of  subtlety  in  interpre- 
tation than  by  utterances  that  give  no  uncertain  sound  and 
that  by  their  authority  constrain  the  conscience. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  present  in  a  completely 
systematic  form  the  teaching  of  this  [xjem.  It  rejjresents 
a  stage  midwpy  between  the  'guesses  at  truth'  of  the  earlier 
UpanLsads  and  the  fully  articulated  system  of  .Sankara  and 
the  other  scholastics.  In  it  we  perceive  the  confluence  of 
various  streams  of  philosophic  tendency,  not  yet  definitely 
determined  as  irreconcilable.  The  Gl/ci  can  scarcely  be 
described  as  a  deliberate  attempt  to  bring  about  a  synthesis 
of  these  doctrines  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  yet  come 
to  clear  self-consciousness  and  their  antagonism  is  not  yet 
declared.  But  at  the  same  time  the  fact  that  those  various 
views,  however  fluid  they  as  yet  arc.  have  been  brought 
together  into  one  in  this  poem,  gives  its  doctrine  with  all  its 
vagueness  a  more  complete  and  systematic  character  than  is 
possessed  by  any  of  the  Upani.sads.  The  central  theological 
conception  of  the  poem  is  one  which,  save  for  the  use  of  such 
names  for  the  Supreme  Being  or  the  Ab.solutc  as  Visnu  or 
Vasudeva  might  be  found  in  the  Kathaka  or  the  Svctasvaiara 
Vpanisad.  lie  is  the  all — at  once  the  one  'seated  at  the 
heart  of  everything',!  '  ruling  and  controlling  from  within  '  as 
well  as,  on  a  lower  plane,  the  actual  substance  of  the  universe. 
Thus,  in  one  aspect,  God  is  presented  as  the  Bralniian  of  the 
older  speculation,  the  autayyainin.  the  immanent  Being  by 
whose  life  all  things  live  and  move.     In  the  other  its  teaching 
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has  affinities  w  itli  tlie  subsequently  developed  Sankliya  system, 
wliicli,  howcvi,  r,  in  this  cailicr,  nebulous  form  is  b)-  no  means 
atheistic.  rerha[)s  the  word  Sdiik/iya  is  useii  as  jitonly  in 
the  sense  of  •  philosophy  of  relii^don '.'  It  unfortunately  has 
liroved  not  infrequently  to  be  the  case  in  the  history  of 
thoui^ht,  that  i)hilosoph)'  has  attempted  to  dispense  witii  God, 
and  it  is  not  surpii>in_ij  to  fuul  the  Sankh\-a,  as  it  develops, 
adojjtin;.;  this  attitude.  \o  hint,  however,  of  tin's  later 
development  is  to  be  found  in  the  d'ltd.  On  tiie  relation  of 
matter  and  spirit  the  poem  seems  indeed  at  times  to  waver 
between  conii)etiny  views,  as  yet  scarcely  formulated  ;  but 
always  its  rcli,L,'ious  pre-suppositi<)n,  hr)wcver  it  may  be  philo- 
sophically interpreted,  is  that  spirit  is  supreme.  The  universe 
is  strung  together  ujion  God,  as  ])carl^  upon  a  thread.-'  But 
while  so  far  the  mes.sage  of  the  (ii(a  does  not  materially  differ 
from  what  wc  may  claim  to  be  the  prevailing  view  of  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  universe  that  the  Upani.sads  teach,  it 
advances  beyond  them  in  a  direction  that  is  peculiarly  signifi- 
cant. The  influence  upon  the  poem  of  the  popular  theistic 
faith  is  not  seen  mercl}-  in  the  appropriation  of  the  name  of 
Wisudeva.  It  betrays  itself  especially  in  the  development  of 
the  Upani.sad  doctrine,  .so  as  to  bring  the  immanent  God 
upon  whom  the  universe  depends  into  personal  relation  with 
men,  and  so  as  to  emphasize  his  grace  on  the  one  side  and 
men's  need  of  faith  that  they  may  come  to  him  on  the 
other. 

No  doubt  the  religious  power  of  the  J'Jitigaiuuig/td  and  its 
continuous  influence  over  men's  hearts  in  India  to  this  day  is 
to  be  explained  mainly  by  the  fact  that,  while  it  rests  upon 
the  I'pani.sads  and  accepts  their  teaching  of  a  God  who  is  the 
life  and  the  indwelling  glory  of  the  universe,  at  the  same  time 
it  passes  beyond  that  cold  conclusion  to  reveal  him  at  the 
same  time  as  a  Saviour,  near  to  men's  need,  and  responding  in 
his  grace  to  the  cry  of  their  faith.  Kri.sna.  the  charioteer  of 
Arjuna,  and  the  spokesman  of  the  poem,  is  the  remote  One,  so 
■  Hopkins,  K.  I.,  ]).  391.  ■  VI 1.  7. 
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'  very  lianl  to  find  '  l)ut  now  conic  near  and  maiu'fcsting  himself. 
At  the  call  of  hntnan  need  he  '  is  born  from  aj^e  to  ;\^c  '.'  To 
those  wlio  arc  ever  devont  and  worship  him  with  love  he  fjivcs 
the  attainment  of  the  knowledLje  by  which  they  come  to  him.'- 
He  serves  men  according  as  they  a[)proach  him  ;  '  and  the 
best  of  all  ways  by  which  h.e  is  ap[)roachcd  is  that  of  love  and 
'  undivided  devotion  '  (I'/inkti).^  In  passapjes  such  as  thi  se  the 
C//A7  reaches  its  hi^d-est  religious  expression  and  discovers  the 
source  of  its  <^rcat  jxiwer  over  the  Indian  heart.  It  cannot 
indeed  be  maintained  that  it  is  always  consistent  in  this  view 
of  the  siipremac}-  of  faith  and  devotion.  Sometimes  the 
intellectual  tradition  reasserts  itself  and  to  the  'm.-n  of  know- 
ledge '  is  rriven  the  liif;he--l  place.'  J^ut  on  the  whole  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  poem  is  throu<;hout  suffused  with  a  j^low 
of  emotion  which,  united  with  the  ancient  and  profound  con- 
ception of  the  divine  immanence  in  all  thin;4s.  has  enabled  it 
to  appeal  with  power  during  so  man)-  centuries  at  once  to 
the  heart  and  to  the  rea.son  of  India. 

In  the  B/iaq-a-raf/xH/i.  as  in  every  attcmjJt  in  Intlia  to  reacli 
a  genuinely  theistic  .s\-stem.  the  problem  inevitably  arises  of 
the  reconciliation  of  a  doctrine  of  a  personal  God  with  what 
seems  tc  have  come  to  be  recognized  in  India  as  the  axiom  of 
kdn/iir.  \Vc  have  seen  already  that  under  Buddhist  influences 
this  .system  was  to  some  extent  moralized  and  its  mechanical 
inexorableness  modified.  Similar  influences  are  at  work  in 
the  67/c/.  The  influence  of  the  thought  of  the  last  hour  in 
determining  destiny  is  recognized  even  as  it  is  in  Buddhism." 
The  doctrines  of  grace  and  of  reprobation,  the  exercise  by  the 
.Supreme  Lord  of  his  nuhd  in  order  to  save  men"  or  to 
bewilder  and  destroy  them,'*  are  really  means  by  which  the 
antinomy  of  the  free  moral  activity  of  God  and  the  fatal  power 
of  the  'deed'   is  sought  to  be   reconciled.     Along   with  the 


>  IV.  S.  '  .X.  lo.  ■■   IV.  II. 

*  \'iii.  22;  VII.  17.  ''  VII.  16  fir. 
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praci<nis  condescension  of  God,  olcctinf;  to  salvation  and 
cominc;  Himself  to  save,  f,'ocs  naturally  the  resi)onr.e  of  luiman 
faith  and  love.  Hopkins  believes  the  doctrine  of  fjrace  on  the 
part  of  Cod  to  be  older  than  tliat  of  hliakd  issuinj,'  from  the 
heart  of  the  worshipper '  lUit  while  it  maj-  well  be  that  he  is 
ri^'ht  in  tracin<;  the  former  back  to  \'edic  times,  the  comple- 
mentary ciMiccption  of  man  as  resting  in  love  and  trust  upon 
a  (]()d  who  manifests  His  grace  may  also  be,  and  we  can 
hardly  believe  not  to  have  been,  quite  as  old.  It  is  indeed  the 
strange  and  ^tuliborn  doctrine  of  transmigration  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  the  power  o'i kartiia  that  continually  acts  through- 
out all  the  religious  history  of  India  as  an  influence  quenching 
the  natural  luiman  instinct  that  trusts  in  God's  goodness  and 
expects  His  grace. 

We  find  in  another  place  in  tlic  Mahabliarata,  as  well  as  in 
the  Gild  epi.sode.  this  doctrine  of  special  grace  discussed,  and 
there  it  appears  in  a  setting  wiiich  shows  how  the  karma 
doctrine  was  provoking  serious  conflicts  of  opinion.  In  this 
passage,  which  is  believed  to  belong  to  an  old  stratum  of 
the  lipic,  the  justice  of  divine  election  and  reprobation  is 
challenged.  In  the  spirit  of  the  book  of  Job.  God  is  accused 
and  the  question  raised  of  His  relation,  equally  with  men,  to 
the  law  iA  karvia.  The  a  iswcr  that  is  suggested  there  is  the 
same  as  that  which  is  set  forth  with  much  elaboration  in  the 
lUiai^aviidi^'I/il.  The  freedom  of  God  in  relation  to  the  bondage 
of  the  '  deed  '  is  secured  by  the  great  ethical  conception  that 
work  done  with  no  desire  for  reward  brings  no  entanglement. 
Works  do  not  fetter  the  soul,  if  they  have  no  selfish  aim  ;  nor 
do  God's  works  therefore  fetter  Him.  'There  is  no  virtue', 
as  is  said  in  connexion  with  the  similar  discussion  elsewhere 
in  the  I-lpic  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  '  in  trying  to  milk 
virtue.'-  In  this  respect  also  there  is  a  close  affinity  between 
Buddhism  and  the  teaching  of  the  Gild.  Self-emptying  is, 
no  doubt,  only  half-way  towards  lc"e,  but  it  is  at  least  half- 
way, and  the  ardent  spirit  of  the  Vai.snavitc  worship  was  able 
'   Ilopkirus,  A'./.,  p.  429.  =   Ibid.,  p.  3S6. 
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sometimes  at  least  to  read  a  positive  content  into  the  nervation 
and  so  to  turn  iiliilosophy  into  a  real  rclij^ioii  and  a  life  of 
asceticism  into  wliat  inij^dit  be  a  life  of  noble  service.  In  this 
way.  '  /hn/niiau  wlio  is  ttic  deed  of  sacrifice  '  '  .md  who  is  tiierc- 
fore  at  least  above  the  bonda^a"  of  the  world  of  saiiisniii,  is 
transformed  to  the  more  attractive  semblance  of  Kristia,  '  the 
.sacrifice,  .  .  .  the  refuge,  the  friend  '"  who  gives  himself  to  men 
for  their  salvation. 

We  have  said  that  in  the  Gita  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  very 
loftiest  utterances  of  the  Hindu  religious  spirit.  What  above 
all  other  things  characterizes  Hinduism  in  its  most  adequate 
expressions  throughout  the  \\hole  course  of  its  long  history  is 
its  exaltation  of  the  spirit  and  its  contempt  for  the  things  of 
sense.  It  is  nfit  the  old,  cast-off  chjthes  that  matter,  but  '  the 
unborn,  everlasting,  unchangeable,  and  primaeval,  that  is  not 
killed  when  the  body  is  killed'.'  That  note  rings  clear  and 
resonant  through  the  i)oem  as  through  the  Upanisads  that 
precede  it.  But  the  insi)iring  vision  of  triumphant  Spirit  in 
most  cases  loses  all  its  power  by  reason  of  the  dark  back- 
ground of  kai  via  and  sainsai  a  or  transmigration  against  which 
to  Indian  thought  it  always  stands.  In  such  a  setting  its 
splendour  pales  and  fades.  It  seems  as  if  the  intractable 
materialism  of  the  transmigration  theory  as  well  as  of  the 
kartnu  doctrine  in  its  cruder  forms  was  always  frustrating  of 
its  proper  fruitfuluess  the  deep  spiritual  intuitions  of  the 
Hindu.  It  is  possible  for  hiui,  however,  to  burst  even  those 
bonds  asunder  and  to  give  expression  with  some  freedom  and 
adequacy — as  in  the  Gitd  and  also  in  some  of  the  utterances 
of  later  Buddhism  — to  his  religious  instincts,  when  to  the 
thought  of  the  divine  Soul  of  all  things,  beside  whom  nothing 
else  is  at  all — or  in  the  case  of  Buddhism,  to  the  thought  of 
the  divine  Law — he  unites  that  of  the  grace  of  a  transcendent 
Lord  who  saves,  and  that  at  the  .same  time  of  the  faith  of 
man's  unconquerable  heart  that  lifts  him  up  to  God.  As  in 
this  poem,  so  also  in  the  Ai^-'akcniitg  of  Fait/i  in  the  Ma/idjdiia, 

'  IV.  24.  ^  l.\.  16,  18.  '  II.  20. 
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.'I  liiijh  li'\cl  of  pi.ictii-iil  icli'^'ioii  is  rca<  lied,  just  l)rc.iu-.c  tiiosc 
(lodiiiics  (if  j^raic  aiul  f.iith  iiUKlify  tlu'  k,inii,i  doctiinc  and 
rcndir  it  tractable  and  tolerable.  Without  tluni  the  old 
liiidilhisin  and  the  old  \'cdanta  scheme  of  deliverance  were 
on!>-  beautiful  dreuns  that  could  \isit  none  but  monks  in  their 
monaster)-  or  ascetics  in  the  doirt.  In  this  Mah.'iNana  scrip- 
ture we  find  .\svaL;hosa  cn<;a<4ed  in  many  of  the  ."-ame  t.i'-ks 
as  occupy  the  author  of  the  /Ui,i<^,i::hii;itij.  He  endeavours 
to  ^,Mvc  a  |)hilosophic  basis  to  the  iio])ular  polytheisms  that 
tlweatened  to  overwhelm  the  older  lUnldhism  and  vi  t  at  the 
same  time  to  conserve  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  teachinfj.  To 
liim  as  to  the  Hindu  thinker  a  way  must  needs  be  found  by 
which  the  law  of  kai-iua  and  the  law  of  faith  can  be  related 
and  reconciled.  ]>y  means  of  'reverential  feeling's  towards 
the  Triple  Treasure  [triralua)  \  '  throu;^!!  the  protection  of  the 
majestic  jiower  of  the  Budilha.  Dharma,  and  .San<,rha.  one's 
kariiia  hindrances  {k,rriiu'ivaraiia)  will  t,'et  purified  and  one's 
root  of  merit  firmly  established'.'  'Gradually  enterint;  tlie 
sami'iii/ii  of  suchness.  he  will  finally  vaiKiiiish  all  prejudices 
{klisa  or  tlsra:\j),  be  strent,nhened  in  faith  {.injdd/ui].  and 
immediately  .ittaiii  to  the  state  of  ne\-cr-returninfj  {(irai:'a>ti- 
kat:u7\."-  There  is  not  only  faith  here  but  jinace.  the  grace 
that  protects  ami  helps  and  the  grace  also  that  descends.  For 
the  Bodliisattva  '  descends  from  the  palace  in  the  Tusita 
heaven  (to  this  world)  and  enters  into  the  human  womb'.'' 
Bhutatathatd,  which  is  translated  'suchness'  by  Suzuki,  is  the 
highest  reality,  so  that  'the  samiidlii  of  suchness'  in  the 
passage  c^uoted  above  is  the  attainment  of  such  a  reality. 
The  practical  aspect  of  this  doctrine  corresponds  to  the  (^.ita 
doctrine  of  non-attachment  to  action.''  So  closely  alike  are 
those  two  scri])tures,  the  one  arising  in  a  Hindu  and  the  other 
in  a  J^uddhist  environment,  in  their  conception  of  the  way  of 
deliverance  from  the  bonds  that  both  religions  believed  to 
bind  men  in  so  grievous  a  bondage.     The  task  of  deliverance 


'  Sii/uki,  p.  I  i,S'. 
'■  Ibid.,  pp.  1 19  f 


-'  Ibid.,  p.  135. 
*   Ibii!.,  1).  94  note. 
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necckil  a  pergonal  savioui  ,  it  m-,  dr,!  faith  in  one  who  was 
an  (.iiibodimcnt  of  infinite  love  {iaiioui)  mil  nifinitt.'  ui-^dom 
ijiiiiiiii).  'I  lill  tliLiu  --pi'Lciily ',  savs  Krisna  >f  the  (iit<], 
expressing  the  '-anic  thought,  'finni  the  ocean  of  diailly 
SiH>/.uiiii,  as  tluir  niind  is  set  on  u\c.'  '  He  uhobt-  mind  is  set 
on  Krisna  conies  to  him.  He  nho  with  concentration  of 
tlioii^Mit '  thinks  of  Amitaiilia  lUiddlia  passes  to  a  rei;ion  where 
he  always  ' :  ees  Hiiddha  '.- 

These  are  ainon;^  the  basal  i  cas  of  Theism,  and  it  is  no 
sm'prise  to  find  them  expressed  in  tw(j  >cripHircs  that  have 
been  dcscribctl  .is  the  New  Test.uncnts  of  llimluism  anil  of 
Huddhism.''  Thai  fact  ^oes  far  to  exiilain  the  remarkable 
influence  that  those  two  works  have  exercised  over  tiie  hearts 
of  men,  tiie  one  in  India,  and  tiie  other,  now  that  Huddhism 
is  an  outcast  from  the  country  'f  its  birth,  in  the  lands  of  its 
adoption  in  the  further  east.  It  was  no  chance  coinciilence 
that,  about  the  lime  when  the  foundations  of  Christian  Theism 
were  bein<;  laid  by  life  and  word  in  Galilee  and  in  Judea.  the 
very  thout,dits  there  in  Christ  incarnated  were  bc^innin;,^  in 
im[)erfect  fashion  to  be  concciveil  within  the  minds,  anil  to 
lay  their  grasp  upon  the  hearts,  of  Hindu  and  of  Buddhiit 
seers. 


'   /)7/,;^,^(7■,^/i,'//,^  Xll.  7. 

'■'    I'he  word  may  here  be  eithor  singular  or  plural. 

'  Compaie  alst.  uiiat  I'ousj-in  says  of  other  paralklibiiis  : — "  The  rela- 
tion between  Ihiihman  and  transfigured  Kpsna  is  not  unlike  the  relation 
between  dh.innakaya  and  samhh(\^it.  And  at,'ain  the  thud  body  ot 
Buildh.i  .  .  .  has  something  in  common  with  the  human  antl  '"  unnatural" 
form  of  Krisna.'    /.  A'.  A.  S..  190^),  p.  961. 
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With  the  appearance  of  the  B/iaga^'adgUii,  Indian  Theism 
has  advanced  to  a  new  level  oi  significance,  and  occm  ies 
a  position  of  authority  not  hitherto  attained.  For  while  still, 
as  a  j:;eiiiiinc  Theism  must,  keeping  its  hold  upon  the  people's 
hearts  and  demanding  their  devotion,  it  at  the  same  time 
attempts  to  vindicate  itself  as  a  speculative  system;  it  endea- 
vours to  relate  the  worsh'p  of  the  simple  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
philosopher.  The  popular  devotion  to  Bhagavat,  for  long,  in 
all  probability,  a  pious  tradition  among  earnest  souls,  now 
obtained  a  new  sanction  and  a  n.  importance.  The  genius 
of  the  unknown  autiior  of  this  poem,  or  perhaps  we  should 
ratiier  say,  the  religious  and  philosophic  power  present  in  the 
syncretistic  movement  of  which  this  poem  is  the  expression, 
lifts  it  out  of  the  category,  to  which  it  properly  belongs,  of 
sectarian  literature.  In  the  Mahdbliarata,  into  which  it  has 
been  inserted  as  an  episode,  it  really  forms  one  of  many  docu- 
ments exalting  Visnu-Krisna  and  his  worship  that  are  placed 
in  this  gre.-t  encyclopaedia  of  early  Hinduism,  side  by  side 
with  similar  documents  exalting  Siva  and  his  cult.  We  have 
now  definitely  passed  beyond  the  anonymous  speculations 
and  intuitions  of  the  Upanisads  to  the  rivalries  of  the  Hindu 
sects.  For  one  fortunate  moment  reflection  and  the  spirit  of 
devotion  unite  in  the  Gltd  in  harmonious  union.  The  coldness 
of  the  Upanisads  is  warmed  by  the  glow  of  a  pious  ardour, 
while  the  exuberance  of  popular  fancy  is  restrained  from 
mythological  excesses.  At  times,  indeed,  in  the  poem  this 
equilibrium  is  lost,  and  we  have  now  the  pedantry  of  the 
scholastic,   and   again,    fantastic   nightmares   of  the   popular 
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iinafjination.  In  sectarianism,  outside  of  this  exceptional 
expression  of  it,  there  is  little  to  restrain  the  exuberance  of 
the  mythopoeic  faculty.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  exceptional 
individuals  like  the  Buddha  and  the  unknown  author  of  the 
Gltd  that  spiritual  fervour  will  be  combined  with  imaginative 
austerity,  and  the  native  hue  of  devotion  not  sicklied  over  by 
the  pale  cast  of  thought.  For  the  most  part,  as  wc  sec  them 
in  the  'jungle  of  the  Malidhluirata  '.  the  sectarian  religions  are 
all  overgrown  with  the  rank  vegetation  of  popular  mythology 
among  which  the  simplicities  of  Theism  are  hard  indeed  to 
trace. 

How  far  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  rival  deities 
and  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  powerful  sects  thai  gather  round 
them  predominated  during  the  period  of  the  MahabhCirata,  or 
may  be  said  to  predominate  in  the  poem  itself,  can  hardly  be 
definitely  decided.  The  1-pic,  in  the  opinion  of  Hopkins, 
who  has  given  so  much  study  to  this  treasure-house  of  Indian 
religious  lore,  stretches  its  unwieldy  bulk  over  a  period  of  at 
least  eight  centuries,  extending  perhaps  from  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ  to  the  fifth  century  after  Christ.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  that  period  these  rival  sects  no  doubt  exercised 
an  influence  that  was  greater  over  some  classes  than  over 
others,  and  in  some  areas  than  in  others.  Anything  more 
definite  than  that  as  regards  their  relations  and  their  relative 
importance  can  scarcely  be  conjectured  with  any  certainty. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  third  god,  Brahma,  who  has  certain 
claims  to  that  pre-eminence  which  is  more  actively  demanded 
on  behalf  of  the  other  two  deities  who,  along  with  him,  were 
at  a  later  period  grouped  into  a  trinity.  But  his  adherents 
were  not,  it  would  appear,  so  numerous  or  so  aggressive  on 
his  behalf  as  were  those  of  Visnu  and  of  Siva.  Nc  doubt,  as 
the  fully  pcrsonal'zed  Brahman  of  the  Upanisad  philosophy, 
he  liau  a  prestige  among  a  certain  class  that  the  others  did 
not  have.  But  that  was  of  little  value  compared  with  the 
popular  ardour  which  characterized  the  worship  of  the  other 
gods.     The  high  place  once  accorded  to  Brahma  was   little 
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more  by  that  time  than  a  tradition— a  survival.  Later,  when 
tlie  attempt  is  matie  to  adjust  their  quarrels  fcjr  supremacy  by 
means  of  a  hierarchy  of  [^ods,  he  has  his  place  assigned  to 
huii  as  one  of  the  first  three,  but  in  reality  he  never  disputes 
for  a  moment  the  first  place  with  his  two  great  rivals,  nor 
does  he  seem  to  ha\e  done  so  at  this  earlier  period.  We  may 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Indian  religion  was  at  this  time  divided 
into  two  camps,  each  with  its  own  religious  characteristics, 
and  each,  clainn'ng  for  its  favourite  deity  the  first  or  even  the 
sole  place  in  the  godhead. 

The  impartiality  with  which  the  Kjjic  divides  its  favours 
between  the  two  popular  deities,  applying  to  each  alternately 
identical  epithets  of  supremac)-.  is  only  explicable  on  the 
supi^osition  tiiat  each  sect  was  able  to  secure  the  insertion 
of  documents  ccjrresponding  to  those  of  its  rival.  Evidently 
they  possessed  almost  equal  authority  and  prestige,  so  that 
equality  of  recognition  could  be  accorded  them.  Both  \'isiiu 
and  Siva  are  (hiuidczui.  par  e.xccllcuii\  while  only  once  or 
twice  is  such  a  title  given  to  any  other  god  ;  both  arc  tkvd- 
dliidcva.  That  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the 
religious  consciousness,  such  a  struggle  for  the  first  place 
between  rival  modes  of  representing  and  approaching  God 
should  take  place  in  India  as  in  other  countries,  was  inevitable 
perhaps,  but  there  are  certain  characteristics  of  the  thought 
of  India  that  differentiate  the  process,  as  we  discover  it  there, 
from  what  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  was  only  later,  for 
example,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  that  the  attempt, 
which  appears  in  a  fully  developed  form  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  with  their  strong  sense  of  order  and  government, 
was  made  to  adjust  the  claims  of  rival  deities  by  federating 
them.  ^  The  instinct  of  tlie  Indian  spirit  with  its  decided 
pantheistic  bias  is  rather  to  amalgamate  and  blend  its  gods— 
to  encourage  one  as  the  '  All-god  '  to  swallow  the  others. 
Neither  Visnu.  Siva,  nor  Brahmfi  has  a  personality  so  clearly 
outlined,  or  lineaments  so  distinct  that  it  is  impossible  for 
one  to  dissolve  into  the  other.     At  one  time  it  is  said,  '  I  am 
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Visnu,  I  am  Brahma,  I  am  Siva  ' ;  ^  and,  again,  a  hymn  is 
addressed  '  U>  Siva  liaving  the  form  uf  Visnu,  to  Visnu  having 
the  form  of  Siva'. ^  All  the  gods  are  minor  manifestations  of 
one  or  other  in  turn.  We  find  here  in  active  operation  the 
struggle  which  in  one  fashion  or  another  is  present  lliroughout 
the  whole  of  the  Indian  religious  development,  and  differen- 
tiates it  from  (very  other  similar  development  of  which  we 
have  any  record.  It  is  a  struggle  between  what  \vc  may  call 
the  natural  Theism  of  the  devout  spirit  on  the  one  hand,  with 
its  demand  for  a  personalized  worship,  and  certain  physical  or 
metaphysical  presuppositions  on  the  other,  which,  whether 
wc  suppose  them  to  be  indelible  characteristics  of  Indian 
mentality,  or  doctrines  which  have  come  to  be  accepted  there 
as  a.xioms,  seem  always  to  control  the  Indian  point  of  view. 
The  belief  in  transmigration  in  combination  with  an  incurable 
instinct  to  seek  a  monistic  solution  of  the  uni\erse,  contends 
with  the  demand  of  the  devout  heart  for  a  God  with  whom  it 
can  have  fellowship.  The  result  almost  always  is  cither  that 
this  devout  desire  is  quenched  in  hopelessness  by  the  thought 
of  the  endless  revolutions  of  the  inevitable  wheel  of  birth,  or 
that,  alternatively,  the  object  of  worship  being  submerged  in 
the  ocean  of  the  All,  the  fervour  of  personal  affection  becomes 
impossible.  This  conflict  can  be  discerned  in  process  among 
the  doubtful  shadows  of  the  Mahabharata  jungle. 

The  struggle  throughout  the  Kpic,  as  throughout  the  whole 
of  Indian  religious  history,  inclines  now  to  one  side  and  now 
to  another,  but  on  the  whole  those  forces  are  strongest  that 
arc  arrayed  in  opposition  to  that  spirit  of  devotion  which  seeks 
a  personal  object  for  its  worship.  This  is  shown  by  the 
importance  of  Yoga  practices  in  the  i;pic,and  by  the  recourse 
so  often  had  to  mantras,  and  what  is  no  better  than  magic. 
The  paralysing  effect  upon  religion  of  the  kanita  doctrine  is 
seen  in  these  relapses  into  superstition  and  in  the  indications 
of  the  appearance  of  a  spirit  of  scepticism.  It  is  no  surprise 
to  find  tiie  conclusion—'  Time  and  fate  and  what  will  be — this 
'  Mbh.  III.  1S9.  5  f.  a  Mbh.  111.  39.  76. 
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is  the  only  Lord.'  '     In  these  respects  the  Mahabluirata  is  an 
accurate  renection,  no  doubt,  of  Hinduism  as  it  existed  in  all 
Its  variety,  and  with  ali  its  contradictions  throughout,  perhaps, 
fne  hundred  j-cars.     Some  of  its  best  characteristics,  as  well 
as  some  of  its  worst,  are  to  be  found  in  the  types  of  worship 
tliat  connect  thems^^es  with  the  names  of  Visini  and  of  Siva. 
As  between  those  two  great  sects  there  is  a  difference  which 
gucs   to  the  one  rather  than   to  the  other   a    bias   towards 
Theisni.^     The  X'fsnuite  cult,  by  the  association   of   its   god 
with  Krisna  as  X'isnu's  incarnation,  is  able  to  emphasize  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  object  of  its  worship,  and  so  to 
resist  more  successfully  the  prevailing  Pantheism.     '  It  is  with 
the  philosoi)her's  Vi.snu  ',  says  Hopkins,  '  that  Krisna  is  identi- 
fied.'     Philosophy  had    done   mucii,   no   doubt,  for  the   old 
\edic  sun-god,  purifying  and  dignifying  his  figure,  setting  it 
far  apart    from   his  bloody  counterpart,   Siva,  so   manifestly 
begotten  of  demonic  fears.      Philosophy  had  done  much  for 
Visnu,  and  it  was  all  the  easier  for  that  reason  for  the  worship 
of  the  devout  to  attach  itself  to  him,  all  the  more  so  as  attri- 
butes  of  help  and  condescension  had  been  his  from  the  earliest 
times.     Put  his  figure  needed  to  be  humanized  and  brought 
near  to  men.  and  that  was  accomplished  when  the  popular 
Krisna  was  linked  up  with  him  as  his  avatara.  his  '  descent '  or 
mcarnatioii.      Throughout  the  Mahabharata  we  recognize  that 
the  strength  and  energy  of  the  Vaisnavite  sect  is  diie  to  the 
name  and  fame  of  Krisna,  while  his  prestige  and  his  authority 
are  furnished  by  the  ancient  Vcdic  deity.     The  combination 
is   a  jxculiarly  strong  one,   and  has  secured  for  this   sect  a 
powertul    and    continuous   theistic   tradition  throughout   the 
whole  of  the  subsequent  course  of  the  Hindu  development. 

It  is  true  that  the  relation  of  Kpi-sna  and  Visnu  is  not  yet 
in  the  Epic  clearly  defined.  The  avatara  idea',  in  one  crude 
form  or  another,  was  an  old  one,  but  its  application  to  the 
purpose  of  reconciling  the  discordant  claims  of  rival  gods  was 

'  .l/M.  III.  273.  6;     Hopkins,  R.  /.,  p.  386.     M.  x\.  Dutt  ilil.  272   6) 
interprets  the  passage  differently.  ' 
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new.  The  Indian  mind  has  always  found  it  easy  to  identify 
the  remoter  gods  with  one  another.  Varuiia,  Soma,  Indra, 
Aryaman-no  one  had  any  very  vital  interest  in  those  old 
deities  as  independent  personalities.  It  was  no  difficult 
matter  to  diss(jlve  them  into  one  another.  But  this  was  not 
the  case  with  the  gods  of  the  popular  worship.  Krisna  and 
Rama — and  even  Siva,  as  the  people  knew  and  worshipped 
him,  and  before  the  philosophers  had  begun  to  take  him  in 
hand — were  too  definite  in  their  chaiacteiistics,  .md  too  near 
to  the  unreilectivc  multitude  to  be  so  manipulated.  Simple 
devotion  could  be  content  to  worship  Krisna  as  supreme — or 
it  might  be  Si\a— and  ignore  the  rest.  Love— or,  more  likely, 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  fear— could  behold  its  object  so  close 
at  hand  and  so  exalted  that  all  others  become  remote  and 
shadowy.  But,  presently,  when  the  mood  of  spiritual  exalta- 
tion had  passed,  the  sky  filled  again  with  a  crowd  of  competing 
deities.  A  simple  plan  in  such  a  difficulty,  and  one  that 
always  has  commended  itself  to  many,  was  to  glorify  one's 
own  god  and  to  decry  his  rivals — to  reduce  them  in  more  or 
less  express  terms  to  the  rank  of  demi-gods  or  even  demons. 
So  when  Krisna  is  exalted,  it  is  said  of  him  that  '  Brahma  was 
born  from  his  lotus-navel,  and  Siva  sprang  from  his  angry 
forehead  '}  It  may  even  be  that  some  super-sectarian  among 
them  relegates  the  whole  company  of  the  common  gods, 
Visnu  himself  along  with  the  rest,  to  the  second  rank  in  the 
presence  of  an  anonymous  Supreme  before  whom  the  gods 
themselves  bow  down.  '  The  sages  say  to  Visnu,  "  All  men 
worship  thee  ;  to  whom  dost  thou  offer  worship  ?  "  And  he 
says,  "To  the  Eternal  Spirit"."-  Or,  again,  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  Indian  mind  assert  themselves  in  the 
resolute  endeavour  to  digest  even  these  stubborn  personalities, 
and  dissolve  them  into  one  another,  and  to  identify  Krisna 
himself  with  his  terrible  rival.''     Or,  yet  again,  the  universe  is 


'  .I/M.  III.  12.  37 f.;  Hopkins,  A".  /.,  p.  411. 
"■  Afi/i.  XII.  335.  26  ff.;  Hopkins,  R.  /.,  p.  413. 
■'  il/M.  111.  12.  21,  43. 
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divided    into  spliercs  (jf   influence,  and   Brahma   the  creator, 
Krisna   the  protcctur.  and  Siva  the  destroyer  'are  the  three 
appearances  or  conditions  (arast/nl)  of  the  Father-god  '.'     ]5ut 
no  method  of  Jinkin-  up  the  l;,,c1s   is  so  satisfying  at  once  to 
the    philosoi)her   and   to   tlie   devout   worshipper   as    is   that 
of  avatdras,  by  incans  cjf  which  tlie  rivah-ies  of  the  popular 
Theisms  were  reconciled,  wliile  in  the  persons  of  Krisna  and 
Rama  and  the  others  that  followed  tiicm.  '\'isriuism  found  its 
true  divinities '."     We  have  not  )-et  reached  tile  fully  rellective 
period  of  Indian  religion.     The  philosophers  of  the  Upanisad 
age  were   not    system  builders.     They   are   to   Sahkara   and 
Ramfuuija  as  Xenophanes  and   Anaxagoras  are  to  Aristotle 
and  Plotinus.    But,  as  in  the  I'panisads,  so  in  the  MaJujblidyata 
and  ni  the  I'uranas,  materials  for  the  systems  to  come,  tentative 
theologizings  are  to  bo  found,  and  the  fruitful  idea  embodied 
in  the  theory  of  avatdras  was  never  lost  sight  of.     The  idea 
of  -descents',  bringing  a  remote  God  near  to  man,  is  in  full 
agreement  with  those  mystical  conceptions  of  the  divine  that 
had  become  associated  with  the  name  of  Vi.siiu.     At  the  same 
time,  the  abstractions  of  the  older  my.sticism  were,  by  the  help 
of  the  human  figures  of  Kri.sna  and  the  rest,  rendered  concrete 
and  vivid  and  powerful,  so  as  to  be  able  to  attract  the  heart 
of  the   common    man.  whether   devout,  or   superstitious,  or 
sensual,  or  all  three  at  once.     In  the  Mahdblidrata  period  the 
philosophical  and  theological  possibilities  of  the  avatdra  idea 
have  not  yet  become  explicit.    It  has  not  yet  passed  decisively 
beyond   the  stage  of  mythology.     But  at  last  a  means  has 
been  found  by  the  help  of  which  a  new  stream  of  faith  and 
passion,  fed  from  sources  where  the  sensual  and  the  spiritual 
mingle  undistinguished,  could  be  poured  into  the  old  river- 
bed, now  wellnigh  dry,  of  philosophic  Vi.snuism. 

A  natural  accompaniment  of  the  doctrine  of  avatdras, 
brmgmg  as  it  does  a  remote  god  near  to  men  in  gracious 
condescension,  is  the  belief,  not  altogether  new,  but  by  this 


'  Hopkins,  A'.  /.,  p.  41; 
'  Barth,  A'.  /.,  p.  172. 
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doctrine  made  more  credible  and  real,  of  the  [:jracc  of  God  in 
man's  salvation.  The  t]ici>lic  Upanisads  had  spoken,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  the  Self  as  iiianiftsting  itself  of  its  own  (or  his  own) 
fjood  pleasure.  '  He  whom  the  Self  chooses,  thai  one  obtains 
it.' '  The  same  thought  is  vitally  related  to  the  view  of  Krisiia 
in  his  relations  with  men  that  finds  its  expression  in  the 
I'^Iidgavadi^'ita,-  while  the  idea  is  at  least  latent  in  much  that 
is  included  within  the  Buddhist  system.  The  doctrine  in  one 
form  or  another  of  the  grace  that  manifests  itself,  that  con- 
descends to  human  weakness,  that  has  pity  and  saves,  is,  no 
doubt,  an  ancient  one.  as  old  as  the  immemoiial  convictions 
that  God  is  good  and  that  man  is  weak  and  ignorant  and 
sinful.  In  the  Mahabliarata  the  way  of  salvation  is  especially 
to  be  attained  by  means  of  the  divine  grace,  but  that  is  not.  as 
in  the  Upani.sads,  the  grace  of  the  anonymous  Self,  but  the 
grace  of  Krisna  who  is  human  and  near.  '  That  man  to  whom 
he  gives  his  grace  {prasada)  can  behold  him.'  '  Not  the 
knowledge  of  the  athei.st  or  of  the  pantheist  but  the  personal 
help  of  a  personal  saviour  is  the  mean.i  of  man's  deliverance. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  MaJtabltarata,  and,  no  f'oubt, 
throughout  the  whole  period  acro.ss  which  it  stretches,  one 
finds  an  almost  inextricable  confusion  of  speculations  and 
counter-speculations,  sectarian  dogmas,  mythology  and 
mystic  interpretations  of  mythology.  The  power  of  thought 
and  the  activity  of  a  grossly  superstitious  fancy,  combined 
with  the  pantheistic  instinct  for  unity,  are  continuously  at 
work  with  results  that  baffle  and  bewilder.  We  have  seen 
how,  in  the  case  of  the  BJiagavadgita,  Theism  and  Pantheism 
alternate  in  their  expression  in  the  poem  so  as  to  make  it 
a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  determine  what  doctrine 
Is  really  intended  to  be  taught.  So  throughout  the  entire 
Epic  the  Theism  that  had  been  strengthened  within  the  circle 
of  Visnu  worship  by  the  reinforcement  of  the  name  of  Krisna 
and  the  popular  devotion  that  attached  to  him,  appears  again 
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and    ac^rain    to    be   almost  nvcru helmed   by  the  tide  of  that 
pliilosophic   raiitheism  which  was  associated  with  the  name 
of  the  older  Vcdic  deity.     A  non-p.inthcistic  element   :n  the 
poem  and  one  distinct— as  far  as  one  thing  can  be  said  to  be 
distinct  from  another  in  the   Indian   religions  atmosphere — 
from  the  devout  Krisna  cult,  is  that  which  is  associated  with  the 
name  Yoga.    This  was.  to  begin  with,  a  system  closely  related 
to  the  practices  of  magic,  whicli,  by  means  of  certain  exercises, 
sought  to  obtain  for  the  adept,  supernatural  powers.    With  the 
lapse  of  lime  the  aim  it  set  before  itself  and  the  methods  it 
employed  were  refmed  to  something  less  primitive  and  crude. 
I-'ollowing  the  example  practically  universal  in  India,  it  came 
to  recogni/c  deliverance  from  rcfxiated  birth  as  the  one  object 
whose  attainment  was   worth   seeking.     Its  method   likev.ise 
was  modified  till  it  became  mainly  one  of  concentration  and 
of  ecstasy.    It  was  thoroughly  practical  in  its  purpose  and  had 
no  speculative  interests.     Just  as  the  philosopher  might  in  his 
own  religious  life  be  a  Bhagavadhhakta,  'a  devout  worshipped 
of  the    Lord  ',  so   he  might   also  quite  possibly   follow   the 
practices   of  the   Yoga  and  use  them  as  au.xiliarics   for  the 
attainment   of  his  goal.     Hut   in   general  the   Yoga    implied 
a  belief  in  a  personal  God  -though  his   nMc   might  seem   a 
somewhat   superfluous  one — and    stood  :n  sharp  contrast  in 
that  respect  with  the  atheistic  system  of  the  Sankhya,     It 
implied  such  a  belief  just  because  it  was  a  practical  scheme 
of  deliverance,  while  the  other  was  a  theory  of  things.    '  There 
is  no  knowledge  like  the  .Sfinkhya— no  power  like  the  Yoga,' ' 
s.ays  one  of  the  reconcilers  who  are  so  common  in  the  later 
h:pic.     The    statement    indicates    how    the    complementary 
character  of  the  two  systems  could  render  their  amalgamation 
possible.     There  was  far  less  difficulty  in  forming  an  alliance 
between  deistic  Yoga  and  theistic  bhakti.     The  aim  of  Yoga, 
is,  no  doubt,  different  from  that  of  a  doctrine  inspired   by 
personal   devotion   and  aspiring  to  personal  fellowship  with 
God.     It  seeks  to  withdraw  the  soul  into  its  eternal  -jolation 
'  Mbh.  XII.  317.  2  ;   Hopkins,  Grcit  Epu,  p.  loj. 
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(kc'alat-'ii),  so  that  it  may  bo  '  released  from  birth  and  death, 
ill  and  weal',*  or  even  so  that  it  may  there  'shine  i^Iorinus 
like  a  king'.-  \\u\.  if  it  was  possible  to  ronibinc  this  with 
a  doctrine  of  absorption  into  unconditioned  Hin/ni/m/,  it  was 
certainly  no  less  possible  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
whole  Yoga  tradition  to  seek  an  alliance  rather  with  the 
Krisiia  sect.  There  were  certain  respects  in  which  the  two 
were  sharply  antagonistic  to  each  other,  l-.spccially  the  idea 
at  the  root  of  Yoga,  as  of  so  much  else  in  the  Indian  \  iew  of 
life,  the  idea  of  relation  as  impl)ing  bondage,  of  the  profitable 
way  as  necessarily  a  tvVi  //([q^ati^'a,  of  the  best  life  as  a  life  of 
asceticism,  was  deeply  and  inevitably  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  loving  faith  in  a  personal  God.  The  one  breaks  bonds 
where  the  other  knits  them.  The  one  seeks  a  goal  of  separa- 
tion, the  other  a  goal  of  union.  The  latter  worships  a  God 
whose  hand  is  upon  the  world  as  Creator  and  upon  man's 
heart  as  Saviour.  To  the  former  it  must  always  be  a  problem 
to  conceive  of  a  God  as  related  and  so  bound  to  the  world 
that  he  has  created  and  to  man  who  seeks  deliverance.'  The 
shallow  speculations  of  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Mahabharata 
arc  not  sufficient  to  secure  the  reconciliation  of  philosophy 
and  devotion.  A  deeper  synthesis  was  required  to  unite 
ihem  and  to  give  the  popular  Theism  a  more  secure  position. 
The  avatara  doctrine  had  helped  greatly  to  establish  the 
respectability  of  its  connexions,  but  the  danger  remained  lest 
it  should  be  speedily  absorbed  by  the  prevailing  Pantheism. 
To  avoid  that  danger  a  method  was  required  more  serious 
and  less  shallow  than  the  easy  compromises  of  the  later 
Mahahliarot::. 


'  Hopkins,  u?L,it  A"//'i,  p.  iio. 
^  .1/M.  \'1I.  71.  17;   Hopkins.  Cnciit  Epic,  p.  185. 

'  Cf.  Mbh.  W\.  341.  99,  "The  Lord  created  prairitti  sls  a  picturesque 
effect '  (Hopkins,  Great  Epic,  p.  103). 
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AND  OF  RA.M.WIJA 

I  UK  M.ilinhharal,i  may  be  taken  as  rcproscntativc  of  tho 
religious  life  o{  the  -leatcr  part  of  northern  hulia.not  only  np 
tn  llic  end  of  tlie  fourth  century  <.f  the  Christian  era,  by  which 
tunc  the  poem  ma>-  be  reckoned   to  have  assumed   its  final 
form,  but  for  many  centuries  thereafter.    Buddhism  is.  indeed, 
ignored  by  it,  though  there  are  many  traces  of  its  influence; 
and  to  complete  the  picture  of  Indian  religion  through  tiiis 
long,  dim  period,  one  lias  to  conceive  of  it  also  in  all  its  variety 
of  asiKct.s,    rising    to    power   and,   later,  falling    into    decay. 
Poindar  cults  of  devotion,  such  as  the  Maluibliarala  reveals- 
cults    tracing   their   descent    from    the    Bhagavatas    and   the 
rancaratras  and  ad<iring  Kri.sna  and  Rama  and  other  human 
gods,  maintained  their  i)o\vcr  still  over  the  hearts  of  many  of 
the  peoi)lc.     I-:ven  within   ]5uddhism    the    Oame    of  Theism 
burned  on  unextinguished.     Attempts,  too,  such  as  the  later 
books  of  the  MahdhJinrata  contain,  to  fashion  a  metaphysical 
framework  for  the  i)opular  Tlieisms,  continued,  no  doubt,  to  be 
made.     Pioneers  of  the  system-makers  to  come  endeavoured 
with   more  or   less   success  to  steer  their  philosoplu'c  course 
between  the  Scylla  of  Sankhya  atheism  and  the  Charybdis 
of  Brahmaism. 

Of  all  the  theological  and  philosophical  works,  however, 
produced  in  this  long  period,  by  far  the  most  authoritative 
was  that  which  contained  the  ]'cdaiita  or  BraJnna  Sutras. 
At  some  time  early  in  the  Christian  era,  which  cannot  be 
more  particularly  determined,  this  work  was  elaborated, 
exhibiting  the  new  spirit  of  scholasticism  which  was  taking 
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flic  place  of  the  free  ami  iiioic  living'  speci  iation  of  the 
ri)anisads.  The  formulation  of  Sutras  in  diffcrcut  dcpnt- 
iiKiits  of  rcli^'ious  pi  icticc  and  speculation  was  si;4nificant  of 
the  sta^'c  tlial  had  no.v  been  rcacheil  in  the  Iliiidu  dcveioj)- 
nient.  Their  appearance  marks  the  conclusion  of  the  literature 
of  revelation.  Sruti  is  now  at  an  end — no  voice  of  divine 
inspiration  cm  any  longer  be  heard.  It  remains  t"  codify  the 
truths  leceived,  and  this  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  S/'i/iiis. 
The  ]'ri/(iiita  Si'idas,  which,  if  we  accept  the  tradition,  belong; 
to  a  later  period  than  the  B/injj^avai/i^itrj,^  sum  up  \'edic 
speculation  or  what  is  called  Uttani  Miiiu'vnsd.  The  jnana 
katujn  or  theory  of  the  universe,  which  is  here  set  forth  with 
a  conciseness  that  renders  it  scarcely  intcllii_;ible,  was  revealed 
in  the  Upani.sads  :  and,  if  indeed  these  scriptures  arc  faithfully 
reproduced  and  systcmatizetl  in  this  scholastic  treatise,  it  will 
be  theistic  or  non-theistic  according  as  the  orthodox  tradition 
interpreted  the  originals  in  the  one  sense  or  the  other.  The 
Sutras,  accordingly,  ought  to  be  decisive  as  to  whether  the 
Vedanta  is  or  is  not  a  tl  ;  system.     Unfortunately,  how- 

ever, •  the  cpiestion  is  deb.  ible  in  regard  to  the  Uiianisads 
themselves,  the  Sutras  give  little  help  in  coming  to  a  decision. 
The  'almost  algebraic  mode  of  expression ',"  to  which  in  their 
zeal  for  compression  the  authors  of  this  'ass  of  literature 
attained,  renders  it  impossible  to  decide  wuu  certainty  what 
view  they  set  forth,  and  leaves  at  least  as  much  scope  for  the 
commentator  and  the  controversialist  as  the  original  Sruti 
itself.  For  a  long  period,  accordingly,  we  have  to  choose,  in 
forming  an  opinion  of  the  Indian  religious  development, 
between  the  complex  of  a  multitude  of  worships  which  such 
a  poem  as  the  Malidbliarata  presents  to  us,  and  the  ambiguity 
and  obscurity  of  the  philosophers  and  theologians.  Through 
the  shadows  we  can  dimly  see  Hinduism  organizing  itself 
with  a  view  to  overcoming  or  absorbing  its  rivals.  Buddhism 


'   1\'.  ii.  21  nf  the  I'tJiUita  Si/lras  is  supposed  by  tlie  conmientators  to 
refer  to  the  Oi/d. 

'  Macdonell's  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  35. 
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and  J.iinisin.  and  .siincKlin;,'  in  its  ,iiin  ;  \\c  can  sec  Muliani- 
niadanisin  dcsccndinj.;  upon  the  land  and  bringing  confusion 
and  firincnt.  'I'lu;  whole  period  has  aspects  of  similarit\'  in 
the  history- of  I  lituluisin  {><  the  '  d.irk  aides'  of  Midiacvalism 
in  the  history  of  tin-  (  hiistiaii  Church,  and  what  Thomas 
Ai|uinas  and  the  Ljrcat  schoolmen  were  in  the  one  dcvelop- 
nuiit  Saiikara  and  kamrinuja  were  in  the  ..thrr. 

When  we  come  to  tin -e  names  we  find  ourselves  for  the 
tirst  time  in  Southern  India,  and  realize  th.it  throu^di  those 
amhii^nous  ccntnries  Hinduism  was  enj;.i<;ed  in  absnrhinj,'  new 
I)eoplcs  and  steadily  cxtendinrr  her  sway.  As  IJuddhism  ami 
Jainism  arose  outside  the  •  holy  l.md  '  of  Ary.m  orthodoxy,  so 
those  two  person.dities,  whose  .ippe.irance  marks  a  new  era  in 
Indian  rclii;i(nis  rell  tion,  iK-lont,'  to  .i  new  land  where  thoufrht 
can  he  active  and  untrammelled.  Whether  Sankara  contributed 
ideas  of  his  own  to  his  presentation  of  the  old  teachin.l,^  or 
whether  he  was  merelj-  a  brilliant  inl(  ri)reter,  it  is  not  eas\- 
now  to  determine,  but  at  all  events  this  man  of  the  .South,  who 
was  not  even,  it  is  alle<,red,  a  pur'/  I5r.ahman,  possessed  ,in 
intellectual  power  and  an  audacity  of  speculation  sucli  as  arc 
likeliest  to  be  found-  not  where  the  sprin^rs  of  life  and 
thought  are  be^innini,^  to  fail,  but  where  they  are  welling  up, 
vigorous  and  new.  Hut  it  is  not  with  .Sankara  that  this 
investigation  has  to  do.  If  his  account  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Surras  is  accepted,  t!ien  their  doctrine  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  completely  anti-theistic,  and,  presumably,  the  Vedanta 
also  that  they  claim  to  summarize.  Theism  can  find  no  place 
in  a  s\-stem  of  such  absolute  and  unflinching  monism  as  this 
is,  which  makes  self-consciousness  an  illusion,  and  to  the  sole 
existent  Heing  denies  all  attributes  whatever.  If  a  place  is 
found  on  a  lower  plane  for  I.svara  as  the  cieation  of  the 
empiric  mind  and  useful  for  practical  purposes,  all  the  time 
he  is  recognized  by  the  wise  man  as  unreal.  Theism,  of  course, 
cannot  recognize  this  pinchbeck  deity.  Such  a  device  i.s  far 
more  fraudulent  than  the  iir.igmatism  which  we  found  exer- 
cising so  great  an  intlucnce  over  lUiddhist  thought.     Buddha 
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said,  •  rrr.hlciTis  wliicli  air  of  tio.ivail  to  salv.iticn  I  i!o  not 
solve.'  He  (lid  not  saj-,  '  Ht-Iirvc  for  |iraitiial  cuds  what  a  1 
t';-"  time  i>  inctapliysic-ally  false'  I'o  rrfu-.c  to  face  ultimate 
proliKins,  and  to  limit  one's  ■  tnck  of  ideas  to  working'  iiypo- 
tlicscs  or  'lurcssary  kno\vli'd;^'c  ',  ma\-  not  be  a  licioic  course? 
to  follow,  hut  it  is  esscutially  diffcrciU  fnun  the  dclihiratc 
arcejitance,  for  tiir  satisfaction  of  the  undcr-t.u-.din^  and  the 
iicart.  uf  a  view  of  t  lie  world  uhi.h  tln'  rt  ison  all  tlic  lime 
declares  to  be  untrue.  Sankara's  apurd  viiiyd  opens  the  door, 
as  it  was  intended  no  doubt  to  dn,  not  only  t-  theistic  reliLjion 
but  to  every  form  of  superstition  and  idolitiv.  It  is  perhaps 
a  corollary  of  P„ntheisni  to  reco.nnizc  and  accept  t hint's  as 
they  are  to  the  empiric  consciousness,  and,  therefore,  'the 
god  of  thinj^s  as  they  .ire'.  An  -thical  Theism  cannot  build 
on  such  phenomenal  foundations. 

The  sN'stem  of  Kfun.anuja  i-,  on  the  other  hand,  a  serious 
Theism,  nowhere— as  Sankara's  to  the  plain  man  seems  to 
be— 'stanchioned  with  a  lie'.  Thourjh  the  founder  of  this 
scliool,  which  has  exercised  so  notable  an  influence  in  the 
il(  velopment  of  \'aisna\  ite  reli<^i(>n,  lived  three  centuries  after 
Sankara,  there  is  evidence  that  his  views  rested  upon  an  old 
and  influential  tradition.  He  was  not  the  first  to  attempt  Ui 
formulate  in  systematic  form  the  doctrines  of  the  15hai,'avata 
or  rancaratra  faith.  In  the  Mahdhliarata  the  four-fe'd 
manifestation  of  the  Supreme  Ikinf^-onc  of  its  distinctive 
tenets  is  mentioned,  while  a  similar  reference  in  the  I'cdduta 
Sutras  indicates  that  the  theolof:;y  of  this  ancient  system, 
whether  approved  by  the  Sutrakara  or  not— and  this  is  a 
matter  of  contro\cr.sy— was  recognized  and  treated  with 
respect  in  the  highest  quarters. •  If  any  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  the  South  Indian  tradition  in  this  matter,  it 
would  appear  th.it  Vai.snavism  had  a  continuous  history  there 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  There  is 
said  to  ha\e  been  a  succession  of  twelve  Vai.sna\ite  saints, 
called  Ajv.ars,  and  a  similar  scries  of  Acaryas,  of  whom  six 
'  S.ll.E.  \\\\\,  p.  xxiii. 
ii   :. 
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are  named  as  preceding  Raniamiia.  One  of  these  is  Vamu- 
nacarya,  who  is  said  to  have  been  Rainaniija's  immediate 
predecessor  in  this  apostolic  succession  of  Vaisnavism.  Several 
of  his  works  have  survived.  One  of  them,  the  Siddlii-traya, 
is  said  to  have  for  its  object  the  demonstration  of  the  real 
existence  of  the  individual  soul  and  the  refutation  of  the 
doctrine  of  a:iil\a,  while  another,  the  Ai;ainaprcvnanya, 
attacks  the  view  that  the  Sutras  condemn  the  Bhagavata 
teaching;-,  and  maintains  the  orthodoxy  of  that  teaching.' 
Another  w(5;k  of  a  different  character  attributed  to  this 
spiritual  ancestor  of  Ramanuja  is  the  S/olra  Ratiici,  a  brief 
devotional  poem  dedicated  to  \'isnu.  Its  spirit  of  earnest 
piety  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  real  religious  value  of 
this  Vaisnavism  of  the  South.  The  emotion  of  which  Rama- 
nuja was  to  furnish  the  intellectua'  expression,  utters  itself 
with  unmistakable  larnestne-s  in  such  a  cry  as  this:  — 
Tlie  vessel  of  a  thousand  sins,  arc!  piuu  ;i.d 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  Hfe's  outrageous  sea, 
I   seek  in  Tliee  the  refuge  of  despair  ; 

In  mercy  only,  Ilari,  make  me  Thine.  .  .  . 
lU;t  for  Thee  I  am  masterless  ;    save  mc 

There  's  none  to  earn  Thy  mercy.     Since  our  fate 
Weaveth  this  bond  between  us.  Master  mine, 
O  guard  it  well  and  cast  it  not  away.  .  .  . 
Lord  Mfidhava,  whatever  mine  may  be, 
Wiiatcver  I,  is  all  and  wholly  Thine. 
What  oftcring  on  1  bring,  whose  wakened  soul 
Sceth  all  Being  bond  to  Thee  for  aye?^ 
There    is  little  doubt   that    when  Ramanuja  arose  in   the 
eleventh    or    twelfth   century,''  Vai.siiavism   had    had    a    long 

'  See  Till  l',iis».iTi/c-  Refonin-rs  cfliuiia,  hy  T.  Rajagopala  Chariar. 
The  author  in  his  sketch  of  V.ununricarya  quotes  from  the  Siddhi-traya, 
which,  he  says,  is  freeiucntly  (|uot?_l  by  Kamanuja.  this  passage :—' The 
individual  soul  is  a  separate  entity  in  each  body  which  is  by  nature 
eternal,  subtle,  and  blissful.  It  is  distinct  from  the  body,  the  senses,  the 
vital  air,  and  the  intellect,  and  is  self-contained'  (the  word  he  translates 
'  self-contained'  is  svatnlt).  tie  also  quotes  a  passage  controverting  the 
ndvaita  explanation  o{'  ekam  evadvitiyaiii\  pp.  37,  35. 

-  L.  I).  Harnett's  translation  in  Hcut  of  India,  p.  :•>.. 

"•  The  date  of  his  death  is  usually  gi\xn  as  1137,  ''inci 
have  lived  for  120  yeais. 


nd  he  is  alleged  to 
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history,  and  had  estabhshcd  for  itself  a  stroiii;"  position  in 
South  India,  tlu)iigh  it  is  there  tiiat  tiic  worship  of  Siva  has 
always  had  its  chief  stronghold.  He  was  born  at  Sri'perum- 
biidur,  near  Madras,  and  aj)pcars  to  have  resided  and  taught 
chiefly  at  Srirangam.  near  Trichinopoly,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  written  his  commentary  on  the  /  'cdd)ita  S/lfnis,  the  Sri 
Bliasya.  Certain  characteristics  of  the  religious  practice — as 
distinguished  from  the  theory — of  the  Vaisnavism  of  which 
he  is  the  most  distinguished  representative  deserve  to  be 
noted,  especially  as  they  are  such  s  we  have  already  seen 
to  accompany  a  genuine  Theism.  l*"or  one  thing  it  seeuvs  t(j 
have  appealed  to  the  common  peoi)lc,  and  to  have  won  them 
largely  to  its  worship.  This  was,  of  course,  natural  in  a 
religion  which  emphasized  devotion  rendered  to  a  personal 
God,  and  thereby,  in  a  measure  at  least,  opposed  itself  to  the 
more  aristocratic  and  exclusive  '  way  of  knowledge'.  If  the 
followers  of  Ramanuja,  like  so  many  other  of  the  Vaisnavite 
cults,  found  the  power  of  caste  too  great  for  them  to  over- 
come, they,  nevertheless,  opened  the  way  of  salvation  to  the 
lower  classes  no  less  than  to  the  higher.  The  same  democratic 
spirit,  which,  indeed,  must  accompany  every  message  which 
is  in  any  real  sense  evangelic  and  theistic,  is  shown  in  the 
adoption  of  the  practice  of  using  the  Tamil  works  of  the 
Ajvars  in  connexion  with  the  service  of  their  temples.  There 
is  also  a  story  related  of  Ramanuja,  which  may  well  have 
a  true  tradition  behind  it,  and  is  significant  of  the  implications 
of  the  Vaisnavite  religion.  It  is  said  that  a  famous  guru  of 
the  time  conveyed  to  Ramanuja  under  the  customary  pledge 
of  secrecy  his  esoteric  doctrine.  Having  learned  it,  however, 
Ramanuja,  believing  it  to  be  a  message  of  salvation  which  all 
should  learn,  promotiy  broke  his  promise,  and  proceeded  to 
proclaim  it  to  all  about  him.'  Another  characteristic  of  this 
\'aisnavism  which  marks  it  otf  from  most  other  sects  in  India 
is  its  religious  exclusiveness.  The  Indian  pantheistic  mind 
has  always  been  too  reatiy  to  extend  an  easy  tolerance  to 
'  Sn  Kiiiiiti/iiijii,  by  S.  Kribn.iswanii  Ayc-n^'ar,  [j.  17. 
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every  form  of  faith,  and  to  believe  that  every  yod  is  but  one 
form  or  anot!  ;  of  the  nameless  One.  It  was  certainly 
possible  for  the  Advaita  doctrine  to  encour.ij^e,  thougii  it 
might  despise,  all  varieties  of  superstition  as  portions— harm- 
less, perhaps,  or  even  useful,  portions — of  the  cosmic  illusion. 
lUit  this  course  was  not  open  to  Ranifuuija  and  those  who 
held  with  him  to  faith  in  a  real  personal  deity.  There  is 
a  movement  towards  monotheism,  such  as  India  seldom 
betrays,  in  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  those  who  follow  Rama- 
nuja,  to  recognize  the  worship  of  any  other  gods  than  those 
of  the  \'.iisiiavitc  p.mlheon.  The  absence  from  the  religion 
of  India  of  the  intolerance,  and  what  we  may  almost  call  the 
monotheistic  arrogance,  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  is  "ue  more 
than  anything  else  to  the  pantheistic  root  of  so  ir-  h  of  the 
thought  of  India  and  its  consequent  half-heartedness  in 
affirming  the  divine  unity.  Ramanuja,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  one  since  the  \'edic  Varuna  was  worshipped,  seems  to 
have  been  possessed  of  this  peculiarly  Semitic  conviction. 

Not  only  does  Ramanuja  belong  to  an  ancient  and  strongly 
defined  religious  tradition  which  shows  itself  in  its  practical 
aspects  to  be  decisively  theistic,  but  his  theology  purports  to 
be  a  faithful  presentation  of  the  old  Vedanlic  teachinti,  and 
to  have  the  authority  of  the  ancient  interpreters  behind  it. 
All  the  schools  of  Vedanta  philosophy — Advaita,  Visistadvaita, 
and  Dvaita — claim  to  derive  their  teaching  from  three  great 
sources— the  praslhdna  iraya  of  the  Upanisads,  the  Bhaga- 
vndi^itci,  and  the  VedCxnta  Sutras.  In  that  consists  their 
authority.  No  commentary  was  written  by  Ramanuja,  as 
by  Sahkara,  upon  the  Upanisads,  which  have  the  first  place 
among  the  three  in  age  and  in  importance,  and,  indeed,  arc 
alone  properly  described  as  \'edanta.  But  Ramanuja's  .S>/ 
B/idsya,  in  expounding  the  Sutras,  professes  to  follow  the 
'  ancient  teachers  ',  the  purvdcdryas,  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  handed  on  the  pure  tradition  of  Vcdantic  teaching. 
There  is  sufficient  evidence  at  least  to  prove  that  a  theistic 
interpretation  of  the  Sutras,  and,  therefore,  of  the  Upanisads, 
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was  no  innovation,  but  liad  great  names  in  the  past  among  its 
adherents.  The  designation,  Silnrika  Mliiiiinisa.  as  well  as 
Ura/uaa  Mhitdiiisti.  is  given  to  this  s}-stcmatic  account  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  X'cdanta,  whicii  is  contained  in  the  Vedaiita 
Sutras,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  that  name  itself  con- 
tains an  indication  that  Ranifinuja  rightly  represents  these 
doctrines  as  theistic.  The  name  signifies  an  "inquiry  con- 
cerning the  embodied  soul '.  Here  Byaluna  and  Sar'irika  are 
used  as  if  they  were  synonyms,  the  reason  being,  according  to 
Ramanuja,  that  the  world  and  individual  souls  form  the  body 
of  Brahma,  who,  therefore,  is  the  'embodied  soul  '  par  exccl- 
hncc.  This,  as  we  shall  see,  is  one  of  the  central  doctrines 
of  Ramaniija's  philosophy  of  Theism,  and  as  such  might  well 
give  its  designation  to  it.* 

Certainly  at  fir.'-t  '  the  embodied  soul  '  seems  a  strange 
name  by  which  to  call  the  supreme  Being,  and  especially 
strange  when  it  is  the  name  gi\en  to  the  Ih-aluiian  of  the 
Upani.sads,  seeing  that  the  chief  end  of  Vedantic  teaching  is 
to  obtain  deliverance  from  the  body,  and  so  to  attain  to 
BraJiiuaii.  When  we  understand,  however,  what  this  central 
doctrine  of  Ramanuja's  teaching  really  signifies,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  quite  in  agreement  with  the  emphasis  that  the 
Upanisads  place  upon  the  immanence  of  Jh-akinan  in  the 
universe  and  in  man.  BraJunau  is  the  Sar'irika,  because  he 
is  the  '  manifested  soul ' — '  the  entire  complex  of  intelligent 
and  non-intelligent  beings'  constitutes  his  body  or  form,  or 
sakti,  or  viblniti  (manifestation  of  power).  '  The  highest 
Braltnian  is  essentially  free  from  all  imperfection  whatsoever, 
comprises  within  itself  all  auspicious  qualities,  and  finds  its 
pastime  in  originating,  preserving,  re-absorbing,  pervading, 
and  ruling  the  universe.'  -  '  Brahman  alone  is  the  material, 
as  well  as  the  operative,  cause  of  the  universe.'  '     It  has  no 


'  Suklitankar's    'J'c\u/i!iii;;s  of  I'l'Ji'iutd  ihton/Z/ii;  to  A  :inaunja,  p.   iS  ; 

cf.  .V. />■./■;.  XLVi II,  p.  230. 

"  S.  /,'.  1:.  XL\'1I1,  p.  SK  ;  CoiiiiJu->i/,iiy  on  Vi-d.  Snf.  1.  i.  I. 
•'  Coi>ii/it>it<i>y  I'll  Vtd.  Siif.  I.  iv.  23. 
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existence  apart  fiuin  him.  In  the  bcginniiic^.  in  the  X'ecianta 
phrase,  there  was  '  one  only  without  a  second  '.  Kainanuja, 
thus,  is  a  nionist  no  less  than  Sankara,  but  his  monism 
is  X'isistachaita.  r)nc  tiiat  recognized  attributes  of  God  as  real, 
that  •  co-anises  Iha/nnan  as  carrying  plurality  within  itself 
(?  himself),  and  the  world  which  is  the  manifestation  of  his 
power  as  something  real '}  AH  creatures  ha\  e  their  source 
in  Jh-n/uiidii.  their  home  in  Braluiuvt,  their  support  in  Ih-ali- 
iiiai!  \  they  exist  only  as  '  modes  ^  yprakdra)  of  Ihahiiuvi. 
Tlie  objection  that  on  this  view  Iha/nnan  being  '  embodied  ' 
suffers,  is  met  by  the  reply  that  '  it  is  not  generall>-  true  that 
embodicdness  proves  dependence  on  f.-arma  \  and  it  is  kanna, 
and  not  'embodicdness',  that  brings  suffering  as  its  conse- 
quence. Further,  Iha/nnan  is  free  from  all  dependence  on 
/.■anna.  '  his  nature  being  fundamentally  antagonistic  to  all 
evil.'-     Again,  it  is  to   be   notice^  t  this    immanence  of 

Iha/nnan  in  souls  does  not  depri  ..  ■  m  of  freedom.  The 
mdividua!  is  able  to  will  his  actions,  but  the  power  that 
carries  out  his  purpose  is  Iha/nnan.  'The  inwardly  ruling, 
highest  Self  promotes  action  in  so  far  as  it  (?  he)  regards  in 
the  case  of  an>-  action  the  volitional  effort  made  by  the  indi- 
vidual soul,  and  then  aids  that  effort  by  granting  its  (his) 
favour  or  permission  {annman):  ■  Dr.  Sukhtankar  quotes 
the  lollowing  passage  as  summing  up  Ramanuja's  view  of 
the  relation  of  the  soul  to  Gad:  'The  soul  is  created  by 
Bra/i,uan,  is  controlled  by  it  (?him),  is  its  body,  is  subservient 
to  it,  is  supported  by  it,  is  reduced  to  the  subtle  condition  by 
it  (viz.  in  the  dissolution  state  of  the  world),  is  a  worshipper 
of  it,  and  depends  on  its  grace  for  its  welfare.'  * 

It  will  be  seen  that  Rrunanuja  by  his  doctrines  of  God  and 
of  man  secures,  as  far  as  the  limits  imposed  by  certain  Indian 
l>resupi)ositions  which  he  shares  permit,  the  possibility  of 
a  theistic  faith.     The  universal  .Soul  is  he  who  alune  possesses 

'   n/i.-t;y,,  on  / ',-,/.  Si</.  I.  i.  1  ;  .V.  A.  /•;.  .\L\I1|,  „    ,s,, 

'   .Suklit.inkar,  op.  cit.,  pp.  4.J,  50.  't     :>-/ 
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unconditioned  personality,  having  •  tiic  niastei)-  overall  worlds 
and  wishes,  and  capability  of  realizing  iiis  own  purposes  '.' 
Individual  souN,  on  the  other  hand,  so  lonij  as  they  are  bound 
to  the  wheel  ol  re-birt!i,  are  of  limited  personality — ^tlie\-  have 
apnntsartha.  which  Dr.  Sukhtankar  translates  by  '  want  nf  the 
powers  of  a  person '.-  Full  selt-reali/.ation  [salyakiiiiiatva)  is 
accordingly  declared  to  be  one  of  the  qualities  that  iorni  part 
of  the  experience  of  the  released  soul. '  The  method  by  wiiich 
this  experience  is  attained  and  the  character  of  that  experience 
are  matters  only  second  to  his  doctrines  of  God  ami  man  as 
indicating  the  value  of  Ramanuja's  Theism.  There  are  two 
rocks  in  especial  on  which  in  this  connexion  an  Indian 
theologian  is  in  danger  of  being  wrecked  The  one  is  repic- 
sented  by  the  doctrine  of  kanna,  the  other  b)-  tlie  -jue.-tion  of 
the  persistence  of  conscious  personality  after  release.  Rrur.a- 
nuja  endeavours  to  avoid  both  those  dangers.  He  does  so  in 
the  former  case,  as  the  theist  must,  by  emphasizing  the 
supremac)-  of  the  Highest  Person'  over  the  kanna  of  men. 
'  It  is  he  only — the  all-knowing,  all-powerful,  supremely 
generous  one— who,  being  pleased  by  sacrifices,  gifts,  offerings, 
and  the  like,  as  well  as  by  pious  meditation,  is  in  a  position  to 
bestow  the  different  forms  of  enjoyment  in  this  and  the 
heavenly  world,  and  release  which  consists  in  attaining  to 
a  nature  like  his  own.  F'or  action  which  is  non-inlelligent  and 
transitory  is  incapable  of  bringing  about  a  result  connected 
with  a  futile  time.' ^  The  attribute  'supremely  generous 
One  .applied  in  this  passage  to  the  Supreme  Person,  is  specially 
significant,  as  it  points  to  another  a,-pect  of  the  freedom  which 
Ramfuuija  claims  for  him  in  relation  to  the  acts  of  men.  He 
interferes  to  'check  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  individual 
beings  to  transgress  his  laws'."'  and  further,  "wishing  to  do 
a  f<i\our  to  those  who  are  resolved  on  acting  >o  as  fully  to 
please    the    Highest   Person,  he   engenders    in  their  Piinds  a 


'  Il/tdsja  OH  VlJ.  Sui.  I.  i.  21. 
^  lihdsya  on  Vt\L  Sul.  III.  iii.  40, 
'  Ibid.  II.  ii.  ?. 


-   Sukhtankar,  op.  cit..  p.  .M. 
'•  Ibid.  HI.  ii.  37. 
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tLiuJcncy  towards  liii^lily  virtiunis  .TCliniis  sucli  as  arc  means  to 
attain  to  hiin.' '  Siiiiilarl}-  it  is  maintaincil  that  lie  iianlciisthc 
heart  of  tiie  wicked— his  action  tliroULjhniit  l)cin_L,^  without 
criiehy  or  partiality.  Tiiat  Ramrunija  feels  the  bonds  of  the 
imperfectly  mora'i/cd  kaniia  doctrine  a  constraint  upon  his 
Theism  is  cxidcnt.  He  sc:./ccly  ventures  a>  far  as  the  more 
stron_L,dy  etiiical  liuddhist  teaciiers  in  casting'  off  its  yoke. 
Certainly,  however,  throu^i^hout  his  whole  teachint,^  he  places 
nuich  more  emphasis  than  is  common  within  Hinduism  on  the 
autonomy  of  man  in  determining^  his  fate,  on  the  ability  of 
mf)ral  pers malit)-  to  transcend  the  merely  natural  laws  of  the 
universe,  and  on  the  sui)rcmacy  over  it  all.  as  the  supreme  moral 
personality,  of  him  •  whose  name  is  the  highest  Ihaliiium  '.- 

It  follows  from  this  view  of  man's  nature  and  of  God's  that 
the  Icachinfj  of  Ramanuja  is  iinaml)ii:^uous  also  in  claiming 
permanence  of  conscious  life  for  the  soul  that,  beini;  set  free, 
abides  with  the  highest  Brahman.  This  summit  is  attained 
by  two  means,  the  one,  bltakti.  which  is  '  steati)-  remembrance  ' 
mediated  by  love,'  and  the  other  v'uiyd  or  meditation  'which 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  devotee  havinj^  previously 
broken  with  evil  conduct'.*  I5y  these  means— bv  'praise, 
worship,  and  meditation  '  "—the  soul  reaches  the  ■  abode  of 
Jh-a/iiJ/aii'  anti  there  'abides  within,  i.e.  is  conscious  of  the 
hi^rhcst  IhahiiuDi  '.'•  'As  moreover  the  released  -ouHias  freed 
itself  from  the  bondage  of  kaniiaiu  has  its  powers  of  know- 
ledge fully  developed,  and  has  all  its  being  in  the  supremely 
blissful  intuition  of  the  highest  Jini/iinau.  it  evidently  cannot 
desire  anything  nor  enter  on  an_\-  other  form  of  activity,  and 
the  idea  of  its  returning  into  the  j-r?wj<?;vr,  therefore,  is  altogether 
excluded.  Nor  indeed  need  we  fear  that  the  Supreme  Lord, 
once  having  taken  to  himself  the  devotee  whom  he  greatly 
loves,  will  turn  him  back  into  the  sdiiisdra.' '^ 

It  has  seemed  desirable  to  set  forth  with  some  fullness 
the  main  doctrines  of  Ramanuja's  system,  especially  in  those 


'  II.  iii.41. 
''   111.  ii.  40. 
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.ispccts  which  make  clear  the  character  of  its  Theism,  because 
he  certainly  presents  to  ns  tlic  hij;hcst  i:  'cllectual  altitude 
reached  in  all  its  varied  liistory  by  Indian  Theism,  and  because, 
further,  his  inlluence  in  strenj^thcnini;  that  aspect  of  Indian 
reIi^n"on  throuLjh  the  centuries  that  followed  was  so  remarkable. 
]Jevotion  was  now.  as  it  had  not  hitherto  been,  definitely 
linked  with  reflection,  and  the  combination  gave  it  a  new 
(h\L;nit\-.  The  we-';,du  of  authorit\-  had  up  to  this  time  been 
larL^el}  anti-theistic.  It  was  the  iieari  of  the  plain  man,  not 
the  reason  of  the  philosopher,  that  demanded  a  personal  ("lotl 
to  worship.  The  thcistic  expansion  which  we  can  trace  in  the 
succeeiiing  centuries  thmughout  the  whole  Indian  continent 
was  undoubtedly  due  in  large  measure  to  the  new  prestige 
that  the  school  oi"  Ramfuuija  brought  io  the  religion  of  bliakti 
b\-  linking  it  to  the  ancient  tradition  of  \"edantic  teaching. 
At  the  same  time  we  can  perceive  how  what  had  come  to  be  the 
presuppositions  of  all  Indian  thought  constrain  and  hamper 
even  so  convinced  a  theist  and  so  ethical  a  thinker  as  Rama- 
nuja  appears  to  have  been.  We  have  seen  how  he  seeks  to 
overcome  the  stubborn  resistance  that  a  formal  doctrine  of 
kar))ia  must  always  present  to  any  attempt  to  reach  a  con- 
sistently theistic  explanation  of  the  universe.  What  he  calls 
prdrabidia  kaniia  proves  too  strong  for  even  the  grace  of  the 
Supreme  Person  to  abrogate.  It  must  be  worked  out  to  its 
conclusion.  One  way  by  which  the  binding  influence  of  the 
'deed'  could  be  evadeii,  as  already  the  J)/iai;;ava({i^itd  had 
taught,  was  to  perform  it  witli  no  desire  fur  reward — with 
a  heart  not  knit  to  it.  This  is  oftcner.  perhaps,  expressed  by 
Ran)anuja  as  a  heart  that  seeks  in  doing  the  act  to  propitiate 
the  -Supreme  I'crson.  A  later  teacher  of  his  school.  Piljai 
Lokacarya,  puts  it  thus:  '  Motivelessness  of  all  act  arises 
from  its  being  done  as  divine  service  ;  and  is  hence  bereft  of 
all  binding  character,  such  as  entails  phenonicnal  existence 
for  the  soul  that  does  it.' '  Such  a  view  is  perhaps  satisfactory 
enough  as  regards  the  creature,  but  how  of  the  Creator?  How 
'  y.A'..l.S.,  ujio.  p.  5S5. 
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is  it  that  he  is  not  bound  by  kainux'     This  was  a  pnjblein 
that,  as  \vc  liavc  scin,'  had  already  presented  itself  to  sceptical 
spirits  in  the  }[ahdblidi atn,  and  neither  Sankara  nor  Raina- 
nuja  nor  tiie  Sutrakara  himself  could   fail   to   face  it.     Their 
solution  is  the  same,  thou.L;h  Sankara  treats  the  problem  per- 
fiuictorily  as  onl\-  a  mattei   that  concerns  that   lower  plain  of 
know  ledijc  which  is  imleed   no  knowledge  but  delusion.      He 
liints,  indeed,  at  something  better  when  he  suggests  that  the 
work    of  the    Creator    'may   proceed    from    his    own    nature 
{sv(xbhdva\,  like  breathing  in  a  man  '.-    It  is  necessary,  however, 
in  view  of  the /<?////,?  tloctrine,  that  this  and  indeed  every  act 
of  the   Lord  should  be   motiveless,   and   t'lis  they  can   only 
construe  as  signifying  that  his  work  of  creation  is  '  mere  sport ', 
as  when  a  king  plays  a  game  of  balls.-'     He  cannot  put  his 
heart  into  the  work,  for  then   it  would   bind   iiim   even  as   it 
binds  m.m.     There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  whole  relation  of 
the  Suprune   Person  to  this  power  that  to  the  Indian  vision 
has  so  great  ,i  grip  upon  the  uni'.erse.      V    is  beginninglcs:,. 
It   controls  'all    the  activities  of  the   s(ju1.  from  thinking  to 
winking  of  an  e\e'.»     According  even  to  the  Ciitd  the  Lord 
neither  creates  one's  karma  nor  its  fruits  ;  •  it  is  its  own  nature 
that    moves '. '      Rainanuja    cndca\ours   to   set   the    Supreme 
I'ersoii  above  this  law,  but  his  supremacy  over  it  seems  even 
here    to    have   its   limits,   and   their  relations  are  ne\er   fully 
adjusted  on  an  ethical  basis.     The  divine  authority  is  never 
sufficiently   vindicated  as  against  this  ancient  rival  that  still 
retains  about  him  .so  many  signs  of  his  dark  and  savage  origin. 
The  place  accorded  to  the  theistic  God  seems  just  to  fall  .short 
of  that  from  which  he  could  rule   men's   hearts   with  an   un- 
challengeable  authority. 

'   See  p.  82  above. 

-  Cloacly  dinilar  seems  to  have  been  the  view  put  forth  in  the  Karikd 
of  Gauclapada,  an  earher  work  than  .-^ankata's.  It  states  '  tliat  the  world 
IS  not  an  iHusion  or  a  development  in  any  sense  bui  the  very  nature  or 
esst-nce  (siaMirn;,)  of  Brahma',  just  'as  the  rays  whicli  arc  all  the  same 
(1.  e.  light  I  are  not  different  from  the  sun  '.  MacdoneH's  S,i/ishii  1  itaa- 
tun;  p.  242.  ,  ::   II.  i.  3^_ 

*  Quoted  Irom  Uri  UluUyu  by  .Suklitankai,  p.  4;.  ■   lilia-.  \'    14 
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It  is  llic  moral  aiul  cniutinnal  warmth  that  pervades  all  his 
doctrine  that  ^m'vcs  to  the  system  of  Ramanuja  much  of  its 
power  and  of  its  distinction.  Tiiat  it  should  have  still  a  near 
relation  with  mytholof^y  and  with  the  idolatry  of  the  multitude 
is  not  surprising.  In  harmony  with  the  emphasis  he  lays  upon 
the  Ljracc  of  God  is  the  doctrine  of  incarnations  which  he 
adopts  into  his  system.  Hut  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  not  easy 
to  disentan,t;le  a  moral  conception  of  a  (iod,  whose  nature  is  to 
reveal  himself  and  to  draw  near  to  men,  from  a  metaphysical 
doctrine — ins[)ired  by  pantheistic  anil  mystical  presuppositions 
—  which  supi'oses  G<id  in  his  essential  nature  to  be  so  remote 
and  so  exalted  that  medial int;  principles  must  intervene 
between  him  and  a  crude  material  world  of  men  and  thiiic;;s. 
Thus  Sri  or  Lak.snii.'  the  wife  of  X'istui,  tjpities,  according;  to 
Ivamanuja,  the  activity  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  in  the  region  of 
the  finite,  and  h,is  been  claimed  by  modern  members  of  this 
School  as  correspond inf:^  to  Jesus  Christ.  After  he  had  created 
the  universe  '  from  Brahma  down  to  stocks  and  stones ',  he 
•withdrew  into  his  own  nature'.  •But',  Rfimanuja  goes  on, 
'as  he  is  a  great  ocean  of  boundless  grace,  kindness,  love,  and 
generosity,  he  assumed  various  similar  forms  without  putting 
away  b's  own  essential  godlike  nature,  and  time  after  time 
incarnated  him.sclf  in  the  several  worlds,  granting  to  his 
woi shippers  rewards  according  to  their  desires,  namely  re- 
ligion, riches,  earthly  love,  and  salvation,  and  descending,  not 
only  with  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  burden  of  earth,  but 
also  to  be  accessible  to  men  even  such  as  we  are.'  -     Further, 


'  Later  opinion  in  this  School  was  divided  on  this  subject.  •  The  \'ad.iga- 
lais  look  u])on  Sri  as  a  form  or  phase  of  the  Supr'-nie  assumed  mainly 
for  spreadini^  the  truth,  and  cc|ually  u  ith  him  infinite  and  uncrcate.  The 
Tciiyalais,  v.  'ho  other  hand,  <;i\e  her  an  independent  personality.  She 
is  looked  upon  as  the  mediator  between  ("lod  and  man  and  while  from 
one  point  of  view  she  is  created  by  the  Supreme,  from  another  point  of 
view  she  is  one  with  him."  li.  .\.  (irierson  in/.  A'.  A.  S.,  ujio,  pp.  566, 
567.  But  acc'iniing  to  A.  (iovindacharya  Swauiin  ,Sri  is  not  '  a  foriner 
jihase  of  the  .Supreme',  but  'a  distinct  personality'.    _/.  R.  A.  S.,   \<)12. 

p.  715- 

'  Barnett's  translation  in  Ifid't  oj  Iii,itii,  p.  41. 
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:\cco\\Uiv^  to  tills  School,  Cod  lia-  not  only  a  /'</r,j  form, 
a  traiiscciulcnt  cssnicc.  but  :[i/'i//,r  forms,  nr  manifestations 
fitted  to  '  p.rform  ^cvcrallv  tlir  functions,  in  tlic  material  or 
manifested  kosmos,  of  the  makin-,'.  tlie  keepin;^,  and  tlic 
breakinj,'  of  the  fabric  of  worlds,  countless.  These  derived 
fjndsln'ps  take  the  names  I'radyinnna,  Aniruddha,  Sahkarsana, 
and  so  forth.'  ' 

In  this  and  in  all  his  teachint,'  Ramrmuj  i  was  true  to  the 
lonrj  tradition   to  which   he  belongs  in  makin-  the  i;racc  of 
God  and  tlu-  'Iovin,c:  faith'  of  tiic  worshipper  central  to  his 
doctruie.     lUit    mjoii    these    very   tenets    became  a   caii.se    of 
.schism  in  his  followinL^.     The  relation  of  the  divine  ^race  to 
man's  free  will  has  been,  elsewhere  than  in  South  Intlia.  a  canse 
of  theolo-rical  strife,  and  the  '  Teh'^alai '  and  'X'adaj^alai'  schools 
ha\e   their   p.irallel   in   the   Calvinists   and    Aiininians  of  the 
Christian  Church.    The  former,  otherwise  called  the  adherents 
of  the  Marjara-nyfija  or  Cat  iloctrine.  maintained  th.it  Cod  by 
his  grace  bears  to  the  goal  a  passive  worshipper,  even  as  the  cat 
her  kitten.      The  latter  claimed  that  man  must  be  co-operant 
with  Cod,  clinging  to  him  as  the  young  of  the  monkey  do  to 
their    mother.     Theirs    is    the   Markata-nyaya— the    Monkey 
doctrine.     This  schism  is  said  to  have  shown  itself  a  century 
after  the  time  of  Ramnnuja,  the  leader  of  the  latter  and  more 
orthodox  section  being  \'edanta  De.sika,  and  tliat  of  the  former 
being  Pijjai   Lokacarya.     The  innovating  section  .-et  prnpniti 
or  self-sacrificing  faith,  as  a  means  of  deliverance  from  saiiis.ha 
antl  of  access  to  God,  above  mere  bliakti.     Along  with  this 
went    increased    emphasis    on    the   openness    of  the   path   of 
approach    to    God    for   all    men.     •  This  path   of  pmpat/i  is 
accessible  to  all  irrespective  of  caste,  colour,  or  creed.'-     This 
.sect  further  attaches  much  importance  to  Acaryabhimana  or 
'resort  to  a  mediator',  -who  submits  to  personal  suffering  in 
order  to  redeem  the  fallen  '.    '  The  Mediator,  then,  is  the  rcad\- 
means,  under  tiic  grace  of  which  souls  may  take  refuge  and 

'  Tlie  ,  Irlh.ip.rmak.,  of  Lokficirya  :  /.  A'. ./.  ^'.j  1910,  p.  576. 
•'  J.R.  A.S.,  1910,  p.  5S4. 
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shape  their  corKhict  entirely  at  his  S(,lc  biddin-,'.'  '  The  J  '(u;iiui 
l^/ifis,ni,j,  one  of  rijj.ii  Lok.lc.lrya's  works,  uliieh  '  is  licid  in 
extr.iordinar)-  veneration  by  liic  followers  of  this  school  ",  is 
said  to  have  as  its  chief  features,  'the  doctrine  of  surrender  to 
one's  Acarya  or  Guru,  advocated  b>-  this  writer  as  a  sufficient 
means  of  salvation,  the  emphasis  Ljivcn  to  the  doctrine  of  ;^Mace 
by  the  assertion  that  even  the  sins  of  men  arc  a^Mec.iblf"  to 
(iod,  and  the  somewhat  unceremoniMus  rejection  of  caste 
superiority  as  .i  trround  for  respect  amon^r  men  otherwise 
equally  venerable  as  lovers  of  (Jod'.-  While  the  TchL^alai 
school  which  maintained  at  once  all  of  those  advanced  and 
Somewhat  startlint;;  d(>ctrines  was  limited  mainly  to  .South 
India,  we  shall  (ind  that  in  different  i)arts  of  the  country 
X'aisnavitc  sects  arose  from  time  to  time  holdin;^  one  or  another 
of  those  views.  .\  failure  to  maintain  the  balance  nf  a  sane 
'I  heism  and  a  tendency  to  fantastic  exagrjeration  in  ceitain 
directions  characterize  almost  all  the  developments  of  \'ais- 
navite  doctrine,  and  seem  to  indicate  a  weakness  somewhere, 
lA-en  the  well-knit  fabric  of  Kamanuja's  s>stcm  did  not 
prevent  his  followers  from  wild  and  dangeious  aberrations. 

[  The  Artli.ip.thcak.i  nf  Lokficlrya  :  /  A'.  A.  S.,  ii;io,  p.  587. 
"-    The    i;us>icvi/c-   R.form-.fs    of  I:i.Si.,.   In-    \\    k;i|;i 'oii.ila    Cliariar 
p.  131.  •  -        ' 
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RA^f.\^l  lA's  i.,  pnlii,,..,  the  irieatcst   n.iiiic   in   the    wh,.lc 
history  ol    ihr  \'aisnavitr   dcs  clo,„nrnt.      Ik-   cmplctd   t!ic 
work   for    Indian   Tl.cis.n    ll.at   was    l.c|;un    by  the    unknown 
aull.or  ol  th,.  /;//,,,„,-,„/.v7,/-.  scttin-  tlic  corncr-stono  upon  the- 
•stnicturr,  and  rst.d^lishin-  jt  j,,  a  position  ..I   strength  such  as 
It  li.ul  n,,t  previously  possessed  in  the  mi<ist  of  the  ebb  and 
(low  .,f  the-  relit^ious  thoucrht  and  feeh-p.;  of  India,      l-or  tlut 
reason   h,s    name  becomes   a  new  frast/uh,,,   for   \'aisn,.\  i.ni 
throu.L;iiout  the  onnitr)-     a  source  uiience  tlou.d,       '■',  and 
west  and  east  across  the  land,  ri\  <rs  of  rcallv  v  ital  an. 
ennobhns  reli^n-on.    Hy  means  „f  what  claim'ed  Xn  be  a  reason, 
demonstration  of  its  antiquit.v,  and   of  its  intimate   relation 
with  the  most  ancient  and   authoritative  scriptures,  he  accom- 
l-lr^hed  for  Ind.--  -  c-Vsm  a  ..,M-k  .similar  to  that   which  the 
(.reek    I'athcr.s  did   tor  Christianity  in  its   Hellenic   envnon- 
nu  nt. 

There  was,  indeed,  another  philosophical  construction  of 
\  aisnavile  doctrine,  to  which,  thou-h  much  more  limited  in 
Its  mnnencc,  reference  must  be  made  before  we  indicate  the 
course  ,)f  some  of  the  streams  of  piety  and  dcNotion  of  which 
those  theologies  that  arose  durin-  this  period  form  the  water- 
shed. This  is  the  Dvaita  system  of  Madhva  or  Anandatlrtha 
who  arose  -ear  the  western  ;eaboard  of  South  India  in  the' 
thuteenth  century,  about  three  generations  after  Ramanuja.' 

'According  to  one  tiaduion  he  died  m  Ii07.     .Sir  R.  (]    l;h  and  irL-ir 

:::::^';^:M;j''iiv«M:;'^h";- S'T  •■"""^  '--been  the  tm.  oriuftii 

("!lAt''-.p!"J'     "■      '^'■^'^-'i"-'^^^  «f  ^'"^  thirteenth  century'. 
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doctrine  is  laid  upon  what,  in  the  languacje  of  Christian 
theolof^y,  mi^ht  be  called  the  sovereignty  of  Gf.d.  the  relation 
of  the  soul  to  him,  while  mediated  by  /;//,?/(•//,  being  that  of 
complete  dependence,  a  relation  as  of  a  servant  to  his  master. 

The  influence  of  the  teaching  of  Madhva,  while  not  widely 
extended,  has  in  cer'ain  respects  been  excellent.  The  standard 
f)f  morality  of  those  who  profess  his  doctrine  is  said  to  be 
high,  and  the  founder  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  sacrifice 
of  animals,  appointing  again  the  ancient  substitute  of  a  '  barley 
ewe'.      In    some   other   respects,   howevei,  his  influence  and 

_;  Mr  .Siibharao's  Translati.on  of  Madfivficarya's  O/A?,  Introduction. 
-  /.i/d  and  Ji-ac/ufii^  of  Sri  Madhi',,.  by  C.  M.  Padmanabha   Char 
P-  111- 
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that  of  Ramfiniija  have  been  less  commendable.  Whether  or 
not  by  Kamaniija  himself,  certainly  by  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, idolatry  was  sanctioned  and  this  is  true  to  a  still 
greater  extent  of  .Madhva.  I-'urlher.  althon[;h  Ramanuja's 
teaching  recognized  the  religious  rights  of  all  classes  of  the 
pcoi^le,  yet  throughout  its  history  in  the  South  it  betrays  no 
tendency  to  promote  any  doctrine  of  equality.  This  also  is 
true  to  a  still  greater  extent  of  the  other  school.  While  one 
section  of  the  Aladhavas  is  democratic  enough  to  '  regard 
Kanarcse  and  vernacular  works  with  peculiar  sanctity ',  tiieir 
founder  '  riveted  the  bonds  of  caste,  and  laid  down  very  rigid 
rules  for  I'arHas  and  dsrauias'}  P>oth  sj'stems — the  Sri 
Vaisnava  of  Ramanuja  and  the  Sad  Vaisnava  of  Madhva— 
betray,  as  has  been  already  noted  in  regard  to  the  former, 
a  strain  of  intolerance  somewhat  unusual  in  Indian  religion, 
but  while  in  the  case  of  the  former  this  shows  itself  in  the 
prohibition  of  the  worship  of  any  god  but  those  of  the  Visnii 
cult,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  main  vehemence  of  its  attack 
is  directed  against  the  rival  sy  '  n  of  Sankara,  while  to  Siva 
and  his  worship  snme  reco,  a. on  is  accorded.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  much  that  is  common  to  both  those  teachers, 
but  the  Indian  mind  seems  too  powerfully  attracted  towards 
monistic  interpretations  of  the  universe  for  the  dualistic 
system  of  Madhva  to  obtain  anv  large  following.  It  may 
be,  as  Swami  V'vekananda,  himself  a  Bengali,  affirms,  that 
Caitanya  of  Bengal  was  a  follower  of  Madhva,  but  if  that  is 
the  case,  his  influence  was  more  productive  in  North  India 
than  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  It  is.  in  any  case,  to  the  North 
tha.  ,•  have  now  to  turn  in  order  to  describe,  as  can  only  be 
done  in  the  most  general  outline,  those  movements  of  theistic 
devotion  that  draw  much  of  their  strength  from  the  theological 
reconstructions  of  those  Vaisnavitc  teachers  of  the  South. 

Of  thc^e  the  chief,  certainly  in  the  extent  of  its  influence, 
probably    also   in    its   religious    elevation,    is    that    which    is 
associated  with  the  name  of  Ramananda.     According  to  the 
'     ip.  fit.,  pp.  257  and  271. 
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tradition  that  lias  come  down  in  regard  to  him,  he  was  the 
fifth  in  tiie  '  apnstoh'c  succession'  from  Ramanuja,  and  lived 
about   the  end  of  the    fourteenth   and   the  bcf^inniuL:  of  tlie 
fifteenth  centuries.'     He  found,  it  is  said,  the  ca.-te  prejudices 
of  his  sect   intoKrable,  and,  leaving   the  South,  travelled  to 
Benares,  where   he  gathered   round  himself  a  following,  and 
gained  a  great  name  as  a  saint  and  teacher.     To  him  Rfima, 
who  had  long  beei.  recognized  ah^igside  of  Krisiia  as  an  incar- 
'  nation  of  Visnu.  became  the  grcai  means  of  the  manifestation 
of  the  divine.     From  Ramananda's  math  in  Benares,  powerful 
religious   influences   seem  to  have   gone   forth,  borne  in   the 
speech  of  the  common  people  to  every  rank  and  race.     As 
was  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  cause  of  his  flight  from  the 
South,  he  recognized  no  difference  of  caste  among  his  followers, 
and   admitted   to   the   highest   places  of  his  order  even   the 
humblest,     his  motto  was.  '  Let  no  one  a>k  a  man's  caste  or 
sect;    whoever    adores    God.  he    is   God's   own.'      'He    had 
twelve  apostles  .  .  .  and   these  included,  besides  Br;lhmans, 
a  INIusalman  weaver,  a  leather  worker  (one  of  the  \cry  lowest 
castes),  a  Rajput,  a  Jat,  and  a  barber.     Nay,  one  of  them  was 
a  woman.'-'     Of  the  Alusalman  weaver  and  the  influence  that 
flowed   from    Ramananda  by  that    channel,  receiving   in    its 
course  powerful  theistic  reinforcement  from  Muhammadanism, 
a  recent  invader,  which  was  steadily  advancing  further  into 
the  country  and  establishing  itself  more  firmly,  we  shall  speak 
in  the  succeeding  chapter.     Ramananda  does  not  appear  to 
have  come    under   this   new  influence,  and  there  is   another 
stream    of  theistic   devotion    that   acknowledges   him    as   its 
source,  which  appears  to  be  much  more  purely  Hindu  in  its 
character. 

The  first  great  name  that  we  come  to  in  this  succession  is 

'  According  to  one  list  there  were  twenty-one  tenchers  between 
R.iniiMuija  and  Ramananda  and  six  between  Ramanapda  and  Tulsi  Das 
1  A^  XXII  (iS93t,  p.  266.  Sir  R.  G.  iJhand  ;kar  inclines  10  date  his 
birth  in  1209  or  1300,  and  to  place  three  Kenerations  between  him  and 
Ramanuja. 

-  Grierson  in/.  R.A.S.,  .April  1907,  p.  319. 
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that  of  TuIm  Das,  wlio.  though  lie  founded  no  sect,  cxcrr'-ed, 
and  still  exercises,  a  wide  and  gracious  influence  ove  ihc 
whole  of  Northern  India  lie  was  born  in  i;5^::,  and  died  in 
i^z],  bequeathing  to  his  countrymen  as  his  chief  wc^rk  a  Hindi 
version  of  the  Rdniihaita,  said  to  have  been  written  in  i,'74. 
In  this  RciinacaritMdnas,'  iht  lake  of  the  deeds  of  Rama,' 
he  has  gathered  round  the  name  of  l\ama,  and  made  familiar 
to  every  peasant,  the  doctrines  of  bluihti  and  of  the  love  and 
grace  of  Gml.  '  I'.xccpt,  O  Raghu-rai,'  he  says,  '  by  the 
water  of  faith  and  love,  the  interior  stain  can  never  be  effaced. 
He  is  all-wise,  he  the  philosopher,  the  scholar,  the  thoroughly 
accomplished,  the  irrefutable  doctor,  the  truly  judicious,  and 
the  possessor  of  every  auspicious  attribute,  who  is  devoted  to 
your  lotus  feet.'  '  The  whole  controversy  between  the  pan- 
theist and  the  ihcist  in  India  is  summed  up,  and  the  secret  of 
the  persistence  of  the  doctrine  of  M(7-{V/ betrayed,  in  a  passage 
towards  the  close  of  the  poem  where  Bhusundi  requests  the 
seer  Loma-;  to  teach  him  how  to  worship  the  incarnate  God. 
'The  great  saint,  being  himself  a  philosopher,  devoted  to  the 
mystery  of  the  transcendental  .  .  .  began  a  sermon  on  Brahm, 
the  unbegotten,  the  indivisible,  the  immaterial,  the  sovereign 
of  the  heart  unchangeable,  unwishful,  nameless,  formless  .  ,  . 
identical  with  yourself,  you  and  he  being  as  absolutely  one  as 
a  wave  and  its  water ;  so  the  Vcdas  declare.  .  .  ,  But  the 
worship  of  the  impersonal  laid  no  hold  of  my  heart.  Again 
I  cried,  "Tell  me,  holy  father,  how  to  worship  the  Incarnate. 
Devotion  to  Rama,  O  wisest  of  sages,  is  like  the  element  of 
water  and  my  soul — which  is,  as  it  were,  a  fish — how  can  it 
exist  without  it?"  '- 

'  The  worship  of  the  impersonal  laid  no  hold  of  my  heart ' 
— in  these  words  we  have  the  secret  of  the  great  spiritual 
awakening,  which,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth 
ccntur)-.  spread  from   one  province  to  another  of  north  and 


•  Tilt;  RCviidyani  of  Tulsf  D.'is,  Bk.  VII.  Doha  49  (Growse's  trans- 
lation!. 

^  Op.  cit.,  VI!.  Doh.i  107. 
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west  and  cistern  Indi.i.  That  ma\-  be  described  as  the  period 
or  the  Indian  theistic  reformation,  and,  however  uncertain  ue 
■^'v  be  as  to  what  all  the  sources  of  its  inspiration  were, 
u  nad  certain  characteristics  that  mark  it  as  approximating 
much  more  closely  to  a  genuine  Theism  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  India.  One  of  the  marks  of  this  movement  is  its 
sense  of  the  relation  of  religion  to  the  condu  of  life.  It 
gave  a  far  higher  place  than  did  the  speculation  of  the  philo- 
sophers to  moral  qualities  both  in  the  gods  and  in  their 
worsliip,  th<iugh  its  morality  is  still  the  crude  morality  of 
a  barbaric  age.  Another  characteristic  of  it  is  that  to  a  land 
that  to  most  apx'arcd,  no  doubt,  peopled  largely  by  Ravaria's 
demon  hosts,  it  brought  a  message  of  a  God  of  grace.  It  also 
sought  to  place  above  jnatia  and  karvux  the  worship  of  the 
devout  and  loving  heart.  But  these  characteristics,  so  truly 
those  of  a  genuine  theistic  religion,  while  we  recognize  them 
as  present  in  potency  and  promise,  were  still  mingled  with 
much  that  gives  the  religion  as  we  study  it  even  in  the  '  Lake 
of  Rama's  Deeds  ',  a  str,  nge  and  savage  character.  That  poem 
appears,  indeed,  like  a  blend  of  the  Arabian  Nig/its,  a  philo- 
sophical tractate  and  a  book  of  devotion.  We  cannot,  for 
example,  call  that  monotheism  which  still  freely  acknowledges 
a  host  of  gods  and  demi-gods,  though  these  arc  placed  upon 
a  lower  level  than  the  Sup.  me  Lord,  'the  Unutterable,'  of 
whom  they  are  parts.  '  Knowing  that  the  whole  universe, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate,  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of 
Rama,  I  reverence  with  clasped  hands  the  lotus  feet  of  all- 
gods,  giants,  men,  serpents,  birds,  ghosts,  departed  ancestors, 
Gandharvas,  Kinnaras,  demons  of  the  night  ;  I  pray  ye  all  be 
gracious  to  me.' '  The  incarnation  of  Rama  is  again  and 
again  presented  as  an  act  of  gracious  condescension,  '  to 
redeem  his  people.'  ^  But  there  are  other  motives  less  ethical 
and  more  pagan  that  are  alleged  as  well.^     One  object,  too. 


'  Tulsi  Dfis's  AMwajtifiii,  I.  JK'/ia  8-1 1  (Giowscj. 
*  Op.  cit.,  1.  Chhivui  2  (Clrowse,  i,  p.  36). 
'  Op.  cit.  (Growse,  i,  pp.  81,  S6j, 
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that  lie  is  said  to  h  come  to  carlli  to  accomplish  is  '  to 
reinstate  the  gods'  Rama  hiinsclf  at  Ramesvaram  makes 
a  /i»^ii,  and  worships  it,  saying,  '  There  is  none  oihcr  so 
dear  to  nic  as  Siva.  No  man,  th.aigh  he  call  himself  a  votary 
of  mine,  if  he  offend  Siva,  can  ever  dream  of  really  finding 
mc.  Ifhedc::ire  to  serve  me  out  nf  opposition  to  Siva,  his 
doom  is  hell.  To  all  who  serve  me  unselfishly  and  without 
guile,  Siva  will  gr.mt  the  boon  of  faith.'  -  Sita  especially  has 
her  place  beside  Rfima  as  '  primal  encrg)-,  queen  of  beaut}-, 
mother  of  the  world  ':' 

We  sec,  again,  how  far  the  Theism  of  Tulsl  iJas  falls  short 
of  a^  fully  spiritual  religion  in  the   power  that  still  remains 
within  it  of  the  old  and  deeply  rooted  caste  distinctions.     The 
l^rfihman  is  not  yet  deposed  from  his  place  of  privilege.      It 
is  especially  for  the  sake  of  BiTihmans,  cows,  and  gods  that 
Rama  has  taken  human  form,''  for  the  Bnlhman  is  '  the  very 
root  of  the  tree  of  piety,  .  .  .  the  destroyer  of  sin  '."■     'A  Brah- 
man must  be  honoured,  tlKnigh  devoid  of  every  virtue  and 
merit,  but  a  Sudra  never,  though  distinguished  for  all  virtue 
and    learning.' "     The    reverence    for   the  £■//>■//    that    has    a 
prominent   place   in   all    the   spiritual    teaching  of  this   later 
period  resolves  itself  here— differing  in  this  respect  from  what 
we  shall  find  to  be  the  case  among  the  followers  of  Kablr— 
into  reverence  for  the  Brahman.     '  The  ^v/;-«  can  save  from 
the  Brahman's  anger,  but  if  the^v/;//  liimsti;  be  wroth,  theie 
is  none  in  the  world  that  can  save.  .  .  .  My  soul  is  disturbed 
by  one  fear  :    the  curse  of  the  lirrdiman   is  something  most 
terrible.'  •     Thus  it  appears  that  along  with  what  is  in  many 
respects  a  noble  reverence  for  one  exalted  personal  Supreme, 
who  is  full  of  love  and   pity  for  his  worshippers,  there  goes 
much  that  mars  the  picture.     This  Theism  has  not  yet  in  it 

Tiilsi  Das's  R,lii!,iy,i>!,u  I.  Cliliaiul  1  (Growse,  i,  n.  72) 

-  Op.  i:it.,  \-I.   "•'/,„  2-5.  "    '-' 
-^  Op.  cit.,  1.  //,),..  152  ^v;ro\vsc,  i,  p.  84). 

\  Op.  cit.,  I.  Doha  204  (Giow-e,  1.  p.  1  !.->). 

-  Op.  c.t.,  III.  Invoc.u.on. 

\  Op.  cit.,  HI.  /;,///,;  28  (Grouse,  lii,  p.  29). 
'  Op.  cit.,  I.  Doha  169  (Grouse,  i,  p.  93}. 
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the  strciv^^th  tw  reject  either  [jcly theism  or  pantheJMn,  or  the 
social  conditions  that  accompany  them.  All  it  has  attained 
to  is  a  place  beside  them  which  sometimes,  in  hours  of 
exaltation,  seems  a  place  above  them. 

This  theologic.d  attitude  is  implied  in  the  petition  of 
J51uisund;  to  the  seer  Lomas,  wiiich  \vc  have  quoted  above. 
It  is  a  somewhat  wistful  sense  of  need  that  creates  this 
Tiiei>m,  not  yet  the  assurance  of  a  deej)  conviction.  So  it  is 
declared  of  a  L;reat  sacjc  who  has  followed  the  [)ath  of  devotion 
that  'he  was  not  absorbed  into  the  divinity  for  tiiis  reason 
that  he  iiad  already  received  the  mysterious  L,nft  of  faith 
{b/iakti) '.  We  have  here  a  doctrine  of  accommodation  rather 
than  an  afhrmalion  of  the  final  truth,  and  a>  such  it  has  not 
power  to  purge  Hinduism  of  its  ancient  pa_i;an  inheritance.  At 
the  same  time  man  is  said  to  be  'in  God's  !  .mds ',  His  who 
is  at  once  "  inaccessible  and  accessible ',  w  ho,  in  spile  of  all 
those  rival  '  principalities  and  powers ',  is  conceived  to  be  in 
some  real  sense  God  over  all.  "  Brahma.  Visnu,  and  Siva,  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  guardians  of  the  spheres  ;  Delusion,  Life. 
Fate,  and  this  Iron  Age  ;  the  sovereigns  of  hell,  the  sovereigns 
of  earth,  and  all  the  powers  that  be;  magic  and  sorcer)-,  and 
every  sy.Al  in  the  Vedas  and  the  Tantras,  .  .  .  all  are  obedient 
to  Rama's  commands.' ' 

In  Tul.-^i  Das,  also,  we  fv\d  the  doctrine  of  the  power  of  tlie 
divine  name  set  forth  witii  the  same  emphasis  which  it  obtains 
in  the  teaching  of  Kablr  and  Nanak.  '  Place  the  name  of 
Rama  as  a  jewelled  lamp  at  the  door  of  your  lips  and  there 
will  be  light,  as  you  will,  both  inside  and  out.' ^  Just  as  wc 
find  that  the  ^//r/t  ultimately  takes  a  higher  place  than  the 
God  whom  he  mediates,  so  it  is  also  with  the  name.  '  The 
virtue  of  the  name  is  infinite,  and  in  my  judgement  is  greater 
than  Rama  himself  ■  An  explanation  of  the  power  of  the 
name  is   actually  supplied  in  the  poem.     '  A  name  may  be 


'  Tulii  I),"is"s  /uii/.\i}',i/_/ii,  II.  Dii/tu  244  (llrouse,  li,  p.  135}. 
■  (-)p.  cit.,  I.  />o/iii  25  ((.rovsc,  i,  p.  17). 
"  Op.  cit.,  I.  L>i>/ia  27  (Growse,  i,  p.  igj. 
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regarded  as  equivalent  to  wliat  is  named,  the  connexion  beint; 
sue!)  as  subsists  between  a  master  and  a  servant.  I5oth  name 
and  form  aic  tlie  sIiado\v>  of  the  Lord,  wlio,  r'v^hi\y  under- 
stood, is  unspeakable  and  uncreated.  .  .  .  See  now  the  form 
{.■^  of  less  importance  than  the  name,  for  without  the  name  -ou 
cannot  ct)me  to  a  knowledge  of  the  form,  but  meditate  on  the 
name  without  seeing  the  form,  and  yum  soul  is  filled  with 
de\-otion.  The  name  acts  as  an  interpreter  between  tiie 
material  aih  immaterial  forms  of  the  deity,  and  is  a  guide 
and  inteqjreter  to  both.'' 

The  teaching  of  Tulsi  Das  is  widely  spread  tliroughout 
I'ljper  India,  where  his  kthiuir.iiit-Mdims  has  been  described 
as  'the  one  15ible  of  a  hundred  millions  of  people'.  It  is 
much  the  same  in  those  general  characteristics  which  \\  e  have 
sketched  above  with  the  teacliing  of  the  Maratha  saints,  whose 
work  of  religious  reformation  and  awakening  was  scarcely  le.-s 
influential.  We  find  here  a  long  and  remarkable  series  of 
poet  seers  who,  from  a  date  earlier  than  that  of  Rfunananda 
down  to  the  seventeenth  ccntur_\-,  handed  on  from  one  to 
another  the  lamp  of  an  inward  and  a  fervent  faitii.  The  first 
great  name  in  this  line  of  prophets  is  that  of  JnfincMar,  a 
I3r;lhman  of  Alandi,  near  Poona.  There  is  no  ciuestion  that 
his  influence  on  the  thought  of  his  countrymen  was  very 
great,  greater  in  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Ranade, 
who  speaks  u  ilh  authorit}-  of  the  seers  of  the  Maratha  country, 
being  indeed  of  the  same  prophetic  race  himself- greater  than 
that  of  any  other  Maratha  saint  except  Tukfuam.  As  is 
natural,  perhaps,  in  a  Brahman— though  one  who,  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  was  for  a  while  outcasted.  because  born 
of  a  fither  who  had  embraced  the  life  of  a  saiinydsi,  and  sub- 
secjuentl)-  returned  to  the  duties  of  a  householder— Jiiane.'^var 
is  more  of  a  thinker,  and  that  in  India  almost  necessarily 
means  more  of  a  pantheistic  thinker  than  others  of  this 
brotherhood  of  saints.  At  the  same  time,  legends  that  have 
come  down  in  regard  to  him  show  that  he  was  an  opponent 
1  iilai  Das's  Kiiiiuiya/ia,  I.  L>o/ia  24  i.Growse,  i,  p.  17). 
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i)f  the  foiniali>in  and  thr  priestly  and  ascetic  prctcnsiDii^  uf 
liis  time.  One  of  tlic<e  tells  how  lie  caused  a  buffalo  to  recite 
\'cdic  mantras,  while,  in  another  instance,  he  put  the  miracu- 
luus  yoga  powers  of  Cangdev,  who  came  to  him  ridini;  on 
a  tiger  and  usinj;  a  snake  as  a  whip,  to  shame  by  makinj;  a 
wall  act  in  similar  fashi'ni  as  his  horse.  His  [.neat  work  is 
called  Jndiicsvari,  and  co:.sists  of  an  elaborate  paraphrase  in 
Marathi  verse  of  the  B/iagavadgiUi.  It  was  completed  in 
i2iyO,  and  ten  years  later  its  author  died. 

The  very  fact  that  Jnanesvar's  great  work  i^  in  the  people's 
language  indicates  that,  Ikahman  and  philosopher  as  he  was, 
his  inclination  was  towards  a  message  that  would  reach  the 
people's  heart,  and  on  the  whole  a  study  of  his  poem  confirms 
this  view.  He  recognizes  that  though  there  are  other  high 
and  hard  wa>'s,  the  way  of  b'liakti  is  the  best  for  men.  By  the 
way  of  yoga  they  get  nothing  more  ;  '  only  more  toil  and 
pain.'  It  is  '  like  fighting  continually  with  death  '.  '  By 
bhakti  one  obtains  the  Manifested  ;  hy  yoga  the  Unmanifcstcd. 
There  arc  these  two  ways  by  which  to  reach  thee,  and  the 
Manifested  and  Unmanifested  arc  the  door-lintels  to  be 
crossed.'  ^  The  '  grace  of  the  giini '  is  invoked  as  one  of  the 
great  means  of  attainment.  "Thou  art  a  mother  to  the 
seeker  ;   wisdom  springs  up  in  thy  footsteps,' 

What  Rama  was  to  Tulsi  Das,  that  \'ithoba  of  raiidharpur, 
a  village  on  the  river  Bhima,  was  to  the  Maratha  singers. 
Another  name  of  Vithoba  isV'itthal,  which  is  said  to  be  a  cor- 
it<^  .ion  of  X'i.siui,  and  the  legend  represents  him  as  Knsna, 
turning  back  again  from  Radha  to  his  wedded  wife  Rukmini. 
Though  it  is  true  that  the  name  of  this  god  appears  nowhere 
in  the  J/hh/osvari,  a  series  of  short  poems  called  ah/iaftgs, 
which  are  attributed  to  Jhanesvar,  are  full  of  the  praises  of 
Vithoba,  and  the  tradition  links  his  name  with  that  of  thi'^ 
deity,  around  whom  so  much  of  the  bhakti  of  the  Maratha 
country  has  gathered.  In  the  ca.se  of  Namdev  and  Tukara:ii, 
there  is  no  question  of  the  closeness  of  this  associatic^i.     The 

'  Xll.  23. 
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foimir,  who  u.is  a  youn-cr  coiUcinpor.u)-  of  Jnancsvar,  and 

wlio  is  incIiulLtl  by  Xfinak  amonc,'  tlic   \'aisnava  saiiUs  ulioin 

he  recognizes  as  the  pro-enitors  of  liis  doctrine,   is  said   to 

have  been  born  in   tlie  year  i-jc.      He  was  a  tailor  by  caste, 

but  all  the  s.ime  is  said  to  have  been    he  fiicnd  and  associate 

of  the  Hr.ihnian  Jnancsvar.     His  al'/idfios^  „f  which  tradition 

tells  that  he  produced  a  prodigious  number,  are  occupied  >vith 

the  praises  of  the   god  of  Pandharpur,   where  he  spent   the 

latter  years  of  his   life,  and  where  he  attained  sauiddhi,  and 

pas.sed   from  among  men.     A  story  that   is  handed  doun   in 

regard  to  him  illustrates  the  cliaracter  that  was  attributed  to 

this  god,  and   helps  to  explain   the  inten.sc  devotion  that  he 

mspired    in    his    bliaktas    (devotees).      Xamdev   was   at    first, 

according  to  the   tale,  a   robber,  but  the  lamentations  of  an 

unhappy  widow,  whose  husband   had  been   murdered  by  the 

band  to  which   Namdev  belonged,  pierced  his  heart  with  a 

•sense  of  his  sin.  and  drove  him,  as  he  said,  to  'make  a  friend 

of  repentance '.     He  betook  himself  first  to  a  Saivitc  temple. 

but  found  no  mercy  and  no  hojjc  in  the  grim  god.     In  his 

remorse  he  thrust  a  knife  into  liis  head   as  he  cried  out  for 

mercy  before  the  idol,  and  when  the  blood  spurted  from  his 

wound  and  defiled  the  god,  the  peoi)le  of  the  village  cast  him 

forth  in  anger.     Then  in  the  liour  of  his  extremit)-,  the  story 

goes,  a  vision  bade  him  go  to  Pandharpur  for,  he  was  told, 

'its  patron  god  X'itthal  will  purge  thee  of  thy  sins  and  thou 

shall  not  only  obtain   salvation,  but   renown  as  one    of  the 

god's  saints.'     It  is  such  a  god  that  his  heart  cries  for,  '  even 

as  a  child  ',  as  he  sa>s,  '  for  the  mother  whom  it  has  missed  '. 

The  messages  of  Namdev  and  of  the  later  Tukaram  are  so 

closely  .similar  that  Tukaram  was  said  to  be  an  avatara  of  the 

earlier  poet.     lie  was  born  in  1608,  in  the  village  of  Dehu, 

about  thirty  miles  from  Poona.     He  was  a  Sudra  shopkeeper, 

but  belonged  to  a  family  th.it  for  seven  generations  had  given 

themselves  to  the  bliakti  of  Vithoba.'     His  abhaP'rs  have  sunk 

'  Tliere  is  ;i  stury  in  one  of  his  abhahgs  th.it  lie  was  instructed  in  hhakti 
by  three  '  Cailanyas '.  This  may  possibly  JndiLaie  that  he  vas  int^'ienced 
by  tliat  sect. 
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into  tlm  hearts  of  ihc  Miuatli.t  people  of  every  class,  and  are 
familiar  on  their  li[)s  to  an  (  \lent  that  makes  hi--  intluence 
.supreme  abo\'.'  that  of  all  the  other  seers  of  this  evant^elieal 
succession.  W'iiat  drew  both  him  and  Xamdev  to  this  ^od 
was  his  association,  howe\er  it  m.i_\'  h.ave  arisen,  with  senti- 
ments and  hopes  tiiat  won  the  heart.  They  would  bnth  s.iy, 
as  Namdcv  .say.--,  '  I  am  wearicil  with  iiuiuir)- ;  and  so  I  throw 
m\self  on  thy  mere)' '.  "I  do  not  want  salvation  nor  know- 
ledge ot  Ihaliinaii',  he  sa)'s  a^ain.  referring,  of  course,  to  the 
iitoksa  (jf  the  '  wa>'  of  knowledL;e  '.  '  Mj-  senses,  u  hen  I  seek 
tn  crush  them,  plead  piteuusly  and  promise  to  elini;  to  thee 
everj'where.'  The  .-onj^s  of  buth  of  these  poets,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  religious  utterance  <.){  this  religious  revival. 
are  attuned  to  this  cry  of  the  heart  which  has  in  it  the  true 
note  of  bliakii  and  of  faith,  though  sometimes  ne.ir  to  faint,  in 
the  love  of  God  : — 

Thee,  Lord  of  pity,  I  beseech, 

Come  speedily  and  set  me  free. 
(Wa,  when  he  liears  my  piteous  ^peet  h, 

.Ml  eajjer  should   N'.uay.in  be.) 
Lo,  in  the  empty  world  apart, 

I   hc.irkcn,  w.iitmg  thy  looit.iU. 
X'itthal,  Ihiiii  lather,  mother  art  I 

Thou  mu^-t  not  Kiiter  at  my  call. 
Thou,  thou  alone  art  left  to  me, 

.Ml  else,  when  weighed,  is  vanity. 
Now,  Tuka  pleads,  thy  gift  of  grace  complete; 
.\ow  let  nime  eyes  behoki  thine  e<iual  feet. 

There  are  tlie  saine  cross-currents  of  I'antheism  and  of 
Theism  in  these  poets'  unsystematic  utterances  a.^  we  find 
nearly  everywhere  in  Indian  religion.  It  may  be,  of  course, 
that  we  have  a  development  in  their  experience  from  the 
traditional  Brahman  doctrine  to  something  more  inward  and 
personal,  or  it  may  be  that  their  voluminous  works  have  been 
interpolated.  But  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  these  represent 
various  moods,  now  more  reflective,  now  more  ardently 
devotional.     We    need    not    look  in   them   for   an  ariiculatcd 
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sy.stciii,  but  at  the  mo>t  for  '  winds  ol  doarinc  '.  Their  bitakti 
IS  too  cxc'iisively  loutid  in  tlic  feeling  life  ♦,)  coiiliiuic  Vnv^  in 
one  .stay  or  to  liavc  niucii  clearness  of  outline  Ihey  arc 
.still  far  from  iiavin^r  j„n-c(l  themselvi's  of  polytheism  or' even 
of  idolatry.  There  is  a  le-cnd  of  Xamdev's  omit,  which  is 
related  also,  unttatis  )iiutaii,iis,  of  Nanak  at  Mecca.  When 
Xamdev  went  to  seek  his .-/////.v  grace  he  was  shocked  to  find 
him  lyini;-  with  his  feet  mxai  the  //;/.-.;  (phallus)  of  .Siva. 
When  he  pointed  out  the  impropriety  the  gum  asked  him, 
'Where  is  the  place  where  God  is  not?'  and  to  X.lmdev's 
amazement  he  saw  tliat  wherever  the  holy  man  turned  his 
feet  there  aK\a\s  was  a  Itiiga.  Such  a  lesson  as  that  is  full 
of  profound  retlectiun,  but  it  does  not  put  an  end  to  idolatry 
The  god   whom    Tukar.un    worshipped   w.is  ays   the   idol 

Vithob.i,  standing  on  its  'brick'  at  I'andhan.  These  saints 
did  not  all  e\en  worship  the  same  g(,d.  While  \'itlu«ba's  is 
the  name  that  leads  all  the  rest,  another  of  them,  Rrimdas, 
worshipped  Kama,  and  Krisna,  Siva,  Datt.itreya,  and  Ganiiati 
served  as  the  symbol  and  channel  of  the  divine  to  various 
members  of  the  succession  of  reformers.  .Mr.  Justice  Ranade 
has  described  them  as  the  Protestants  of  .Maharastra,  but 
there  was  little  of  the  Trotestant  exclusixcncss  and  urgenc\- 
of  coiniction  in  their  message.  They  often  denounce,  it  ^s 
true,  the  old  aboriginal  deities. 

•.V  stone  with  .^enclQr'  painted  o'er,'  says  Tukrirfim, 
'  lirats  anti  women  how  belore." 

They  \\cre  fully  aware  of  the  \anity  of  much  of  the  ritual 
religion. 

Thuy  batlic  in  many  a  holy  river, 
Hut  still  their  hearts  are  dry  as  ever. 
And  their  deepest  desire  is  expressed  in  the  words : 
Und.  O  find,  some  means  or  other 
'I'o  brinj,'  God  and  man  together. 

Such  sayings  as  these  of  Tukaram's  arc  familiar  to  every 
peasant,  and  cannot  but  have  an  influence  in  bearing  witness 

'  Red  lead. 
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t'l  the  piiitu.il  chaiMCli  r  of  true  religion.  Tluir  micccss  in 
o\cic<>min;_;  the  iircjiKiicc-  of  caste  was,  however,  \ery  partial 
and  temporary.  Of  one  of  tlie  '-aiiit  called  Cokh.imel.'i,  an 
outcast  Mah.ir.  ,i  ixithetiL  and  sit^nifira  >tor)'  is  related. 
Wlien  rcmoii  Mated  with  far  havini;  ilarcd  lo  enter  tlie  temple 
at  Tandharpur  he  replied  that  he  liad  not  fjonc  there  of  his 
own  accord,  but  had  been  borne  in  '/gainst  his  will  b;  the  '^^od 
himself.  He  defended  himself  further  in  these  words:  'What 
a\ailet]i  birth  in  luL^h  caste,  what  ;i\  lil  rites  or  Ic.irning,  if 
thcri  is  no  devotion  or  faith?  Tliou^^di  a  man  be  of  low  caste, 
yei  if  he  is  faithful  in  heart  and  lo\es  Cod.  and  rcL^ards  all 
creatures  as  thou^^Ii  they  were  like  himself,  ;ind  makes  no 
distinction  between  his  own  and  other  people's  children,  and 
speaks  the  truth,  his  caste  is  pure,  and  (iixl  is  pleased  with 
him.  Xc\er  ask  a  man's  caste  when  he  has  in  his  heart  faith 
in  God  and  love  of  men.  (i'mI  wants  in  his  children  lo\c  and 
devotion,  and  he  does  not  care  for  caste." ' 

Tiik.'irani  is  belic\ed  to  have  been  translated  to  hea\cn  in 
the  year  1*^49,  and  his  death  may  be  t.aken  as  markinj^  the 
close  of  this  remarkable  moxcmcnt  which  centres  so  largely 
about  Vithoba  and  randjiarpur.  Certainly  the  worshij)  that 
centres  round  this  god  has  some  of  the  marks  of  true  si)iritual 
devotion.  What  is  most  significant  in  regard  to  it  is  its 
association  with  music  and  with  song.  Its  history  through 
si.\  centuries,  as  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  is  a  history  of  the 
poets  who  sang  the  praises  of  Vithobfi,  and  who  worshipped 
at  his  shrine.  Some  of  the  saints  who  were  associated  more 
or  less  closely  with  this  god,  were  women,  '  a  few  were 
Mulnmmadan  converts  to  Hinduism,  nearly  half  of  them  were 
15r.ahmans,  while  there  were  rcprescnt.itives  in  the  other  half 
from  among  all  the  other  castes,  Marathas,  kunbis  (farmers), 
tailors,  gardeners,  potters,  goldsmiths,  repentant  prostitutes, 
and  slave-girls,  even  the  outcastc  Mahars'.'  The  most  striking 
features  of  the  worship  are  connected  with  the  great  fairs,  to 

'   R.inaile's  A'l'st'  i>f  the  Mardllhj  Prwir,  pp.  153  f. 
^  Kan.ide.  op.  cit.,  p.  14''). 
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ulu.h   yv.n    Uy  yc-.ir  people   nock    l.y  thr  Iinndir.I    tlio„san<l 
fr.mi  cAcrv-  .listrirt  of  the  Man.tha  munUv.     \\  |,,it  kInc^s  these 
pilRnma-cs    L,    l'.n„ll,,„  p,,,-    tl.n,-    nni,,,,.-    character    i\     the 
custom  in  accoi.laiirc  with  whicli  the  h'viiv..  u  I,,,  th,,,,,-  ther<- 
l>n.ur   with    them   the   spi.its  ,,(  the  fam..,,,  ,1.  votces",.f  the 
K.;.l   nf  ancient    .lavs,      fn   t\U.cu   ,l,(len„t    palanquins  those 
saints  come,  rach  Unm  i!„.  pi,., v  in  uJnVh  he  'took  srn„<h//n' 
or  passed    to   tlu-   blessedness  of  union    with    Cr.d.   an.l   e  uh 
accompanicl     l,y    a     c^ieat     concourse    of    fellowworshippers 
Nearly  .very  one  ol    lh,se  saints  is  at   thr  same   time  a   poet. 
It  seems  as  if   these  worshippers  were  under  -ome  constraint 
to  sm-     As  many  as  a  hundred  diflercnt  companies  of  sin.rinrr 
and  playuK:  •"<  n  escort  the  palanquins,  chantintj  th,-  praise" 
''t  tlu-  saints  m  their  nwn  or  some  oih.T  p,,et's  verses      What 
the  reh-iou.  nunanient  to  which  they  helouKcd  accomplished 
.s  described  thus  by  .Mr.  Ranade  :   '  It  ^ave  us  a   literature  of 
consKierablc  value  in  tlic  vernacular  lansuac^e  of  the  co.mtry 
It  modined  th..  st.i.  tness  of  the  old  spirit  of  caste  exch.sive- 
ncss.      It   raise.l  the  Su.lra  classes  to  a  position  of  spiritual 
power   and   social    importance   almfjst   c.pial   to   that  of   the 
IJ'ahmans.      It  ^ave  sanctity  to  the  family  relations,  and  raised 
the  status  of  ^^.„nan.      It   made  the  nation  more  humane  at 
the  same  tune  more  prone  t,.  hol.l  together  bv  mutual  toje'ra- 
tK.n.    It  su-c.st<<I.  and  partly  carrie.l  out,  a  plan  of  reconcilia- 
t.nn  wuh  the  Muhammad.ins.    It  subordinated  the  importance 
ot  ntcsand  ceremoni.-s.  and  .r  pil^.,in,a-es  and  fasts,  and  of 
learmn;^r    and    contemplation,     o    the     hi,c;her    excellence    of 
worship  by  means  of  love  an.l  faith.      It  checked  the  excesses 
of  polj-theism.     It  tended  in  all  tnese  ways  to  raise  the  nation 
Scncn-1  y  to  a  hi-her  level  of  capacity,  both  of  thought  and 
action.  '  ^ 

Not   onlj-  to    the   North    and   to   the  West,    but   to  every 

province   of   India,    the   wave   of  this    remarkable    leliVious 

revival  earned  its  inHuence  and  stirred  the  stagnant  waters 

1  crhaps  nowhere  was  its  influence  so  genuinely  for  good  as  in 

'   R.inadc.  AV>v  ,////,•  .Ua>:i//,a  /',;:,.<;•,  pp.  ijj  f_ 
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the  case  ot    the   wnrshii)    that  <^atli(  red   about    X'ittiuha    and 
Kama.     It   woiiltl  be  peculiarly   interesting,'  if  in   the  case  of 
\'ithoha  \vc  could  arrc|)t  tlie  view  in   n i^ard  to  liis  shrine  at 
r.uHlli.irpiii    tiiat  holds  it  to  ha\<-  ix-cn  orii^iiial'y  a  Ihiddhist 
sluini-,  and   heliivo  th.it   it   u  as  tin-   personalil\'  of  that   saint 
that   has  li  id  a  purifyint,'  and  ennohlin:^  inlhu  luc  upon   the 
cu'.t.     The  devotion  rendered  liere  to  Krisna  and  liis  wedded 
wife  R'll^nn'ni   is  rendered   more  <iften  in  otiier  paits  ot    India 
to  Kristia  and   Radiia.     In  sueli  cases  it   was  sometimes,  no 
(Uniht,  more  fervent  than  tliat  which  we  litve  been  describing; 
it   ccrt.iinU-   was  often   more   sensuous   and    in    most   cases    it 
speedily    l)ccame   corrupt    and    U'"'''^-     *'""■'  '■'^■<^'-  ^^'i'''^   i"""^- 
trates  more  perhaps  than  any  other  the  serious  dani;ers  that 
were  inherent  in  these  movements  when  certain  fcatuics  of  the 
cult  uere  allowed  to  become  proininent,  is  that  of  the  Valla- 
bliacaris.      Its  founder  was  Vallabhacarya,  who  was  born  about 
147S  in  'l'clin;4ana.      lie  is  classed  as  bclon^^inr;  to  the  /\/i:/r,r 
Siiiiif>raii(lj(i  and  was  connected  with  an  earlier  teacher  called 
Visnusvann',   who   was   perhaps    its   founder.     The   system   of 
doctrine     which     he    taui;ht,    cdlcd    Suddhadvaita— that     is 
thoroughj^oin;,^  adi'iiitn.  without  nuljd — was  probably  in  itself 
harmless,  but  the  evil  conseciucnces  that  declared  themselves 
among  his  followcis  are  to  bt-  attributed  to  the  place  given  in 
his  sect  to  the  worshii)  of  Krisna  in  association  with  the  i^ifls 
and  with  Radha.     He  preached  his  doctrine  in  the  very  land 
of  Krisna  about  Mathura,  but  tlie  ciiicf  centre  of  his  intlucncc 
is  in  Gujarat.     Ximbarka,  the  titular  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Nimavats   or   the   Saiiakddi  sawprdiiiiya   (that   is,  the  school 
of  which  Sanaka  was  the  founder),  who  is  said  to  belong  to  the 
twelfth  century,  while   he   taught   a  doctrine   that    in   other 
respects    is    closely    akin    to    th.it    of    Rainanuja,    had    also 
established  in  the  same  district  a  Rridha-Krisna  sect,  and  was 
a  precursor  of  Vall.ibha.     The   effect   of  a  religion   that   set 
before  itself  as  the  object  of  its  adoration  the  sensual  Kri.sna  of 
the  /l/iaq^uzofa  I'urana  and  the  G'ltd  Gorinda,  could  scarcely 
fail,  one  would  have  thought,  to  prove  evil.     That  the  worship 
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of  Krisna  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  not  a!  ways  so,  but  sometimes 
has  obtained  the  service  of  pure  and  earnest  hearts,  rem.ims 
a  constant  marvel.     It  may  be  that  sometimes  he  is— as  in 
the  I^/mga:urdgltu~\\n\<:  more  than  a  human  name,  bringing 
God   near;    or,   as    in    the   case    perhaps   of  tlic   Vitthat  o7 
Tukaram,    tliat   some   less    unworthy   personality,  associated 
somehow  with  this  particular  Krisria  worship,  overshadows  and 
conceals  the  grosser  aspects  of  the  god.     In  the  case  of  the 
X^illabhas.  a  further  source  of  evil,  besides  that  n  hich  came 
from  the  unsavoury  tales  that  the  name  of  their  god  suggested, 
was  in  the  dangerous  honour  that  among  so  many  Vaisnavas 
—among  the  Iciigalais  of  the  South,  for  example,  and  amon  r 
the  Kablr-Pantlils  of  the  North-is  rendered  to  the  dcarya  ot- 
g'lni.     The  danger  of  this  doctrine  and  the  sensual  depths  to 
uh.ch  the   sect  had   by  that  time  fallen  were  demonstrated 
when,  m  1862,  in  the  High  Court  of  Bombay,  their  Maharajas 
or  religious  teachers  were  found  even  to  claim  and  to  receive 
from  ardent  devotees  the  jus  pri  mac  noctis. 

The  followers  of  this  sect  as  they  are  found  at  Mathura  are 
thus  described  by  Growse :  '  They  are  the  Epicureans  of  the 
Last,  and  arc  not  ashamed  to  avow  their  belief  that  the  ideal 
life  consists  rather  in  social  enjoyment  than  in  solitude  and 
mortification.     Such    a  creed  is   naturally  destructive   of  all 
self-restraint,  even  in  matters  where  indulgence  is  by  common 
consent  held  criminal  ;    and   the  profligacy  to  which   it  has 
given  rise  is  so  notorious  that  the  Maharaja  of  Jaipur  was 
moved  to  expel  from  his  capital  the  ancient  image  of  Gokul 
Candrama,  for  which  the  sect  entertained  special  veneration 
and  has  further  conceived  such  a  prejudice  against  Vaisnavas 
in  general,   that  all  his  subjects  are  compelled,  before  they 
appear  in  his  presence,  to  mark  their  foreheads  with  the  three 
horizontal  lines  that  indicate  a  votary  of  Siva.'  > 

Such  carnivals  of  .sensual  religion  as  this  and  others  which 
fall  to  be  mentioned,  were  not  allowed  to  exercise  their  sway 
without  earnest  protests  on  the  part  of  those  who  realized  that 
'  Oiiotf  d  in  /;.  A'.  E.  II,  p.  345, 
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the  conscience  has  its  claims  in  religion  no  less  than  the  heart. 
\Vc  are  told,  for  example,  of  a  Giijaraii  poet  Akho  who  began 
by  being  an  enthusiastic  follower  ofVallabha,  but  was  soon 
disillusioned  and  'in  bitterness  of  soul  compared  his  ^v/zv/  to 
an  old  bullock  yoked  to  a  cart  he  could  not  draw,  a  useless 
expense  to  his  owner,  and  to  ,1  stone  in  the  embrace  of 
a  drowning  man  which  sinks  where  it  is  expected  to  save '. 
There  were  few  provinces  of  India  that  had  not  such 
Protestants  and  Furilans.  What  a  student  of  the  Gujarat! 
poet  saints  says  of  them  is  certainly  true  in  large  measure  of 
those  of  the  Maratha  country  as  well.  '  They  ',  he  says — men 
of  all  kinds  and  of  all  castes,  '  are  what  the  prophets  were  in 
old  Israel.  The;.'  have  made  a  stand  against  the  pretensions 
of  the  priests  and  have  advoc;'ted  a  li  'ing  spiritual  religion 
instead  of  the  lifeless  formal  religion  of  outward  ceremony.'  ^ 

When  we  turn  to  Bengal  and  to  Caitanya  we  find  a 
religious  movement  of  a  character  scarcely  less  restrained 
similarly  associated  with  the  worsliip  o^  Radha-Krisna. 
Caitanya  was  almost  contemporaneous  with  X'allabhacarya, 
but  like  him  he  had  precursors.  There  was  first  the  Sahajia 
cult  of  which  Candidas  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  nn 
exponent.  In  this  cult  "salvation  was  sought  by  a  nroccss  of 
rituals  in  which  young  and  beautiful  women  were  required  to 
be  loved  and  worshipped  '.-'  That  was  followed  by  the 
Paidkiya  Rasa  or  '  the  romantic  worship  of  a  woman  other 
than  one's  own  wife'.''  This,  otherwise  called  Madhnra  Rasa, 
is  viewed  as  a  symbol  of  the  longing  of  the  soul  for  God  as 
represented  by  Radha's  passion  for  Krisna.  The  dangers  of 
such  doctrines  are  obvious  enough.  Candidas  himself  says 
that  '  in  a  millitju  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one'  who  could 
ovcrci  me  them.*  As  we  read  many  of  the  expressions  of  this 
type  of  devotion,  we  realize  that  those  who  professed  it  did 
not  distinguish  the  sensuous  from  the  spiritual.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of   sensuousness  in  which  they  move,   the   kisses 


'   li.  K,  Sunt.  Ciiijarati  I'octry. 
'•■  Op.  cit.,  p.  116. 
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and  embraces,  tlic  assicjiiations  and  seductions,  L;ivc  stn  ngth 
to  their  passion,  but  certainly  do  not  j^ivc  it  purity,  '\irtuc 
and  vice',  saj's  Candidas,  and  it  is  not  surprisinjj  that  lie 
should  say  it,  'arc  alike  to  me.  I  know  them  not,  but  know 
tliy  feet  alone.'  This  Sahajia  cult  seems  to  have  been 
widely  .spread  throughout  Benf^al,  bu*^  tliough  undoubtedl}-  it 
is  one  of  tliC  progenitors  of  the  Caitanya  sect  and  closely  akin 
to  it  in  its  teaching,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  founder  of  that  sect 
to  say  that  he  was  much  stricter  in  his  view  of  the  relation  of 
his  ascetic  followers  with  women. 

It  is  .said  to  be  to  Mahayana  Buddhism,  which,  as  we  have 
scon,  gives  a  large  place  to  devotion,  that  the  inclination  of 
]?engal  towards  Vaisnavism  is  mainly  due.^  It  has  even  been 
maintained  that  many  who  outwardly  professed  that  faith  and 
spread  the  Caitanya  cult  in  their  hearts  were  followers  of  this 
doctrine.  It  had  become  greatly  corrupted  by  the  influrncc 
within  it  of  what  were  probably  aboriginal  worships,  and  had 
assumed  a  form  which  has  been  designated  V.ajrayana  and 
later  what  is  called  Tantric  Buddhism.  The  grossness  of 
these  forms  of  the  religion  and  their  worship  of  the  sakti  or 
female  energy  give  them  a  close  affinity  with  such  a  cult  as 
that  of  the  Sahajias,  and  it  may  well  have  been  the  case  that 
their  influence  a.ssisted  the  spread  of  some  of  the  more  sensuous 
\^aisnavism.':.  However  that  may  be,  we  may  at  least  accept 
the  suggestion  that  the  soil  of  Bengal  was  prepared  to  receive 
such  a  message  as  Caitanya's  by  the  emphasis  that  I\Iaha- 
yanism,  only  then  disappearing  from  the  country,  placed  upon 
devotion  as  well  as  upon  reverence  for  xhcgniK  and  the  power 
of  tic  name.  It  may,  perhaps,  rather  be  claimed  that  all  of 
these  hav;.  Mieir  root  in  the  instinct  that  craves  for  personal 
fellowship  with  a  God  who  is  felt  to  be  remote  but  whom  his 
worshij)pers  ilcsire  to  bring,  by  one  means  or  another,  near  to 
their  understanding  and  their  hearts.  No  doubt  it  was 
especially  the  brotherhood  of  Vai.snavism  that  attracted  the 
members  of  the  disappearing  Buddhist  faith.  It  is  believed  at 
'  Modern  lUiddlnsiii  atid  its  foil  tni.h-rs  in  Orissa,  p.  39. 
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all  events  thai  the  .-catiercd  Mahayanists  '  merged  in  tlic  great 
community  of  the  Vaisnavas'.  These  elements  were  favour- 
able to  the  Vaisnava  revival  which  Caitanya  was  to  inaugurate, 
and  on  the  other  hand  there  were  the  horrors  of  Tantri^m  and 
of  many  another  gross  superstition,  making  the  need  of  such 
a  revival  evident  to  every  true-hearted  seeker  after  God.  It 
was  pmid  such  surroundings  that  Caitanya  was  born  at 
Minapur  in  Navadwipa  in  1486.1  His  original  name  was 
Visvambhara  Misra  or  Nimai,  as  he  was  commonly  called. 
He  is  believed  by  some,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  to  have 
been  a  follower  of  IMadhva.  There  is  also  evidence  thp^.  the 
influence  of  Vallabhacarya  may  have  reached  as  far  as 
Xa\adwipa,  seeing  that  Caitanya  is  said  to  have  married  his 
daughter.  He  is  said  also  to  have  met  when  a  lad  and 
conquered  Kesava  Kasmlrl,  a  famous  .Sanskrit  scholar  who 
visited  the  town  of  his  birth.  But  it  is  nut  necessary  to  go 
beyond  the  Vaisnavite  inheritance  of  Bengal  itself  to  find  the 
sources  of  his  teaching.  We  are  told  that  in  his  last  days  he 
would  spend  whole  nights  singing  the  songs  of  Candidas  and 
Vidyapati.and  we  may  be  sure  that  they  v.ere  the  inspirations 
as  well  of  his  earlier  years.  It  was  when  he  was  on  pilgrimage 
to  the  temple  of  Visnu  at  Gaya  that  he  fell  into  the  first  of 
those  trances  which  his  intense  emotion  in  the  presence 
of  Krisna  seems  frequently  to  have  brought  upon  him.  In 
i-)09  he  became  a  saniiydsJ  and  took  the  name  of  Krisna 
Caitanya.  In  j.ih  'ic  disappeared  and  was  believed  to  have 
been  translated  to  heaven. 

Caitanya's  life  seems  to  have  been  a  continuous  frenzy  of 
devotion  to  Krisna.  '  His  life  ',  says  one  Bengali  admirer.  '  was 
a  course  of  thanksgiving,  tears,  hymns,  and  praises  offered  to 
God.'-  So  fervent  was  his  rapture,  and  so  intense  his  desire 
to  be  to  Kri.sna  as  Radha  was  to  her  divine  lover  that  we  can 
believe  that  he  was  sometimes  heard  to  murmur,  '  I  am   He.' 

'  This  is  th«'  date  given  hy  D.  C.  Sen  in  his  Juiig.u'i  /..itii^mif:,:  and 
Litt'tatiiiw 
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It  is  not  surprising,  tlieicfore,  that  c\ en  in  liis  lifetime  he  was 
cun^ideied  an  incarnation  of  the  deity.  Singini;  and  dancing 
were  empkncd  to  express  the  ecstatic  cnicjtion  which  tlie 
sense  of  the  god's  presence  awakened  in  him,  and  sometimes 
it  is  said  that  in  his  rapture  he  would  lose  ail  consciousness  of 
outward  things.  As  is  natural  in  the  case  of  so  emotional 
a  worship,  one  of  the  special  characteristics  of  his  sect — though 
it,  no  doubt,  accompanied  in  more  or  less  degree  every  cult  of 
de\otion — is  the  influence  in  it  of  the  klrtaii  or  worship  by 
means  of  music  and  singing.  This  mode  of  worship  is  also 
belie\cd  by  some  to  be  an  inheritance  from  buddhism.'  This 
is  how  a  modern  Bengali  writer,  an  ardent  follower  of  '  Lord 
Gauraiiga  ',  as  Caitanya,  being  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an 
incarnation,  is  now  designated,  describes  this  \-'x\.  of  the 
worship  of  the  .sect :  •  In  the  course  of  the  kirtan  tnc  members 
often  exhibited  many  external  signs  of  deep  emotion.  They 
would  become  senseless  or  roll  on  the  ground,  embrace  one 
another,  laugh  and  cry  alternate]}-,  and  sometimes,  as  with 
one  voice,  make  the  sky  resound  wit'i  the  eji'culation  of  "  ITari 
bol,  Hari  ".  They  felt  themselves  immcised,  as  it  were,  in 
a  sea  of  divine  bliakti.  They  felt  as  if  they  were  with  Krisna 
and  Kri.sna  with  them.  Every  one  present  was,  in  spite  o( 
himself,  carried  away  by  the  torrent  of  religious  excitement.'  - 
Such  hysterical  devotion,  which  set  before  itself  as  its  highest 
attainment  madhurya  or  love  such  as  Radha  felt  for  Kri.sna 
could  hardly  fail  to  have  disastrous  effects.  There  arc  three 
respects,  howe\  cr,  in  which  sucli  N'aisnavism  as  that  of  Cai- 
tanya made  protest,  for  a  time  at  least,  against  the  traditional 
religion.  It  broke  through  the  restrictions  of  caste,  admitting 
to  its  ranks  even  Sudras  and  Muhammadans.  They  still 
sing  ot  Caitanya  in  Bengal,  •  Cume  see  the  god-man  who  does 
not  be!ie\  e  in  caste.'  ■*  This  \'ai.snavism  likewise  permitted 
in  its  lower  ranks  the  re-marriage  of  widows,  and  further,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  similar  moscineats,  it  opposed  much  of  the 

D.  C.  Sen,  p.  571.  '  .S.  K.  (ihubc'b  Lord  Uiiiii;iii^.t,  pp.  loij  t. 
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formal  ritual  ot  the  liastms,  and  denied  tlic  sanctity  of  >hiines.' 
These  thin;j;s,  however,  liad  their  effect  for  but  a  Httle  while, 
and  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  rjross  e\ils  to 
which  the  cull's  imbridlcd  emotionalism  opened  wide  the  door. 
Presently,  says  D.  C.  Sen.  'fallen  women  and  pariahs  swelled 
its  ranks,  and  the  result  was  that  the  allegory  of  Radha  and 
Krisna  was  matlc  an  excuse  for  the  practice  of  many  immorali- 
ties.'- It  was  sought  to  prove  that  a  Muhammadan  leader  of 
the  sect  was  really  a  Brahman.  •  Many  of  the  Caitanya  sects', 
says  Mr.  T.  Rajagopala  Chaviar.  '  adopted  the  reprehensible 
practices  oi  the  Tanlrics  or  Saktas.  and  hence  fell  into  those 
very  sins  which  moved  the  moral  wr.ith  of  Caitanya,  and 
prompted  his  attempts  at  reform.'  ' 

Closely  akin  to  both  the  Vallabhas  antl  the  Caitanyas  is 
the  sect  of  which  Mira  Hai,  the  Queen  of  Udaipur,  was  the 
founder  in  the  fit'tecnth  century.  She  gave  proof  of  her 
devotion  to  Krisna  by  renouncing  for  love  of  him  her  kingdom 
and  her  husband.'  At  last,  according  to  the  legend,  she  cast 
herself  before  his  image,  and  besought  him  to  take  her  wholly 
to  himself.  Thereupon  '  the  god  descended  from  his  pedestal 
and  gave  her  an  embrace  winch  extricated  the  spark  of  lite. 
"  Welcome,  Mira."  said  the  lover  of  Radha,  and  her  soul  ".as 
absorbed  into  his'.'  She  is  the  authoress  of  a  poem  in  praise 
of  Krisna.  which  is  a  sccpiel  to  the  (r//,l  iiovinda.     There  is 


'   S.  K.  ('.hose's  Lord  (niiiniiii^.i,  p.  579.  ■  «^p.  fit.,  p.  606. 

'    J  he  l',i!s>id'ri/i-  Ju-fonnris  I'/ Ji!i!ia,x>.  1.49. 

^  '  In  ;i  thousand  sweet  and  homely  s<)n>,'s  tlic  broken  heart  of  Mira  I5ai 
sung  itself  out,  and  the  love  which  the  Kana  had  claimed  in  vain,  was 
poured  upon  the  divnie  and  invisible  ideal  of  hei  ^oul,  and  her  songs  live 
to  this  day  after  400  years.  Pious  women  in  C.ujarat  sing  them  in  the 
presence  of  the  same  ideal  and  feel  tlK>-  are  nearer  heaven  than  earth 
when  Mirfi's  music  is  on  their  tongues.  Young  women  sing  them  at 
home  and  in  public  choruses,  for  Mir.is  ideal  is  held  to  be  an  ideal  for 
all  women,  and  the  heart  of  Mira  was  as  pure  and  innocent  ,md  sweet 
and  (;,od-loving  as  the  heart  of  woman  should  be.'  Ci.  M.  Tripathi, 
quoted  by  H.  K.  Scott  in  his  lecture  on  {".ujarati  Poetry.  ^  Mr.  Scott  goes 
on,  '  Til  is  is  not  the  impression  i)erh.ip>  lli.at  Mira  iSai's  /'i/./.f.f  would 
make  on  our  minds,  but  it  is  ,in  indication  of  how  the  people  of  Guj.irat 
can  idealize  these  old  songs.' 

''  Tod's  Riijiis/han.  li,  p.  722. 
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.1  ]ei,'cn(l  of  her  which  illustrates  the  chanicter  of  the  niadlutrya 
—  tile  love  as  of  a  woinan  to  lier  lover — wliich  is  the  distinctive 
feature  of  those  Krisna  sects  which  wc  have  been  dcscribintj. 
It  is  said  tliat  when  Miia  Hal  had  left  all  for  Krisna,  she 
journeyed  to  I5rindaban  to  visit  a  hliakta  of  the  Caitanya  sect.' 
but  he  refused  to  see  her  on  the  <,MOund  that  he  could  not 
look  upon  the  face  of  a  woman.  When  she  heard  his  messa^rc 
Mira  Hai  replied,  '  Is  he  then  a  male?'  If  so  he  lias  no  access 
to  15rindal)an.  Males  cannot  enter  there,  and  if  the  t^oddcss 
of  Brinilaban  conies  to  know  of  his  presence  she  will  turn  him 
out.  l"or  does  not  the  great  (ioswaini  know  that  tiiere  is  but 
one  male  in  existence,  namely  m>- beloved  Kanai  Lai  (Krisna), 
and  that  all  besides  are  females? ' ''■ 

\\  ith  those  e.xamples  of  the  perilous  places  in  which  \'ais- 
navite  devotion  has  sometimes  found  itself  in  its  strange  and 
checiuered  history  as  we  have  sought  to  trac  it,  wc  shall  bring 
our  investigation  of  the  specifically  Vaisnavite  Theisms  to 
a  close.  There  have  been  later  quickenings  of  this  inex- 
tinguishable spirit  in  the  land,  but  these,  though  tracing  their 
descent  from  those  ancient  sources  of  spiritual  life,  and  claimino- 
with  some  justice  the  title  of  '  Rhagavata  Dharma ',  or  of  the 
Arya  or  the  Brahmo  taith.  owe  so  much,  whether  consciously 
or  not,  to  influences  that  have  invaded  the  land  from  without 
in  modern  times,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  called  pure  types 
ot  Indian  Theism.  There  are.  however,  some  parallel  streams 
of  thcistic  inspiration,  which,  while  not  necessarily  uninfluenced 
by  Vai.snavism,  have  their  head-waters  elsewhere,  and  to  these 
we  shall  now  briefly  turn. 

'  Tills,  however,  is  c  hrnnoloi,Tic.i!ly  impossible,  if  Kumbh.i's  (Mirfi  IJ.li's 
husb.ind)  (late  is  correctly  ^'iveii  as  143H-83.  This  date  is  not  only 
irreconcilable  with  the  incident  here  related  but  also  with  the  account 
in  Tod's  /\iiiis//i,ii!. 

■  .Shishir  Kumar  (diose's  /.o>ii  ii,uir,ini;,i,  ]>.  xl. 
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KAHIR  AM)  XAXAK 

From  Rrunfuiancl.i,  the  Stuith  Indian  follower  of  Rfuiirmuja. 
who  found  his  native  land  of  the  South  too  narrow  for  liim, 
and  set  up  his  math  on  the  banks  of  the  Gan^^es,  there  went 
foith   a  remarkable  theistic   influence  that  flowed  in  various 
streams  throvish   all   the  provinces   of  India.     As   t\pical  of 
two  of  those  currents  of  religious  life  which  claim  him  as  their 
source  we  may  name  Tulsi  Das,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Kabir  on  the  otiier.     There  are 
no    names   in   the   history   of  Indian  Theism    that    arc   more 
worthy  of  honour  than  are  these,  and  there  are  none  that  are 
even  now  more  honoured,  or  whose  words  arc  more  widely 
known  and  familiar  to  the  common  people.     The  two  names 
convey  indeed  a  different  suggestion  ;  the  one,  that  of  Tulsi 
Das,  connoting  a  teaching  that  is  more  purely  Hindu  in  its 
descent  and  in  its  mode  of  thought  and  of  expression  ;   the 
other,  that  of  Kabir,  while  also  deeply  dyed  of  Hinduism,  yet 
influenced  at  the  same  time  to  a  powerful  extent  by  the  new 
religious  attitude  that  had  by  this  time  entered   India  with 
the  Muhammadan  invaders.     A  distinct  character  is  given  to 
the  Theisms  into  which  the  new  element  enters,  which  differ- 
entiates them  from   tho>e  that  are  purely  indigenous  in  the 
sources  of  their  inspiration.     The  languor  of  the  Hindu  atmo- 
sphere is  rep'accd  by  a  new  stringency,      new  vigour,  even  it 
it  is  only  in  its  negations,  and  a  more  decidedly  ethical  out- 
look.    It  is  e\ident  again  and  again,  as  we  read  the  sayings 
of   this  group  of  saints,    that   new   blood   has  flowed    i:Uo   a 
Hinduism  of  which  robustness  had  never  been  the  note,  and 
which  had  been  growing  more  and  more  anaemic.     There  are 
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even  occasional  s^lcani-^  in  these  pa.c;es  of  Aiab  fierceness  and 
fanaticism.  It  was  the.^e  eKnicnts  in  it,  conibininc^  with  Durt^'fi- 
worsln'p  and  the  daikcr  side  of  Hinduism,  that  iJioihiccd  tlie 
Akahs  and  (nnii  Guvind  Sini^di.  Some  of  lliesc  cliaractciistics 
arc  ahcady  present  in  the  teachintr  of  Kaiiir.  'I'here  is  a 
virility  in  in's  \  icws  and  tiieir  expression  wiiirli  is  new  and 
rcfrcshin-;.  His  own  immediate  followers,  the  Kablr  I'antlns, 
number  from  citjlu  to  nine  thousand,  and  are  scattered  over 
a  wide  area  of  North  and  Central  India.  His  inlluencc  is  not, 
howc\-er,  confined  within  liiese  limits,  but  is  to  l)c  traceil  in 
a  considerable  number  of  sects,  of  which  the  lar^^cst  and  most 
notable  is  that  of  the  Sikhs,  fonnded  by  Kabir's  most  famous 
follower,  Xanak.  Other  reli_i:jious  teachers  in  whom  the 
influence  of  Kabir  can  be  distinctly  traced  are  Dadu  of 
Ahmcdabad,  founder  of  the  iJadu  Panthis,  Jaj^jivan  Das  of 
Onde,  founder  of  the  S.itnamls,  R.lbri  Lfil  of  Malwa,  ]5riblian, 
founder  of  the  Sadhus,  Si\a  Narayan  of  Ghazipur,  and  Caran 
iJfis  of  Alwar. 

Whether  or  not  all  thc^'c  religious  teachers  were  directly 
indebted  to  Kabir.  in  the  modes  of  their  thought  they  bear 
a  kinship  to  him,  and  they  have  all  to  acknowledge  in  him 
a  priority  in  time  in  respect  of  the  common  indebtedness 
which  they,  whether  explicitly  or  not.  confers  to  Hindu 
influences  on  the  one  hand,  ami  to  Muhamniadan  influences 
on  the  other.  In  the  case  of  Kabn-  the  combination  in  his 
teaching  of  these  two  elements  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  his 
personal  history.  He  was  born  early  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  was  a  Julaha  or  Muhammadaii  wca\er.  Part  of  his  life 
was  probably  sjjcnt  in  lienares,  where  he  was  associated  with 
the  Ramanandis.  Whether  he  was  actuall\-  himself  a  disciple 
of  Ramananda.  and  one  of  his  twelve  apostles,  as  legend 
affirms,  is  uncertain.  There  is  no  reason,  indeed,  why  this 
may  not  have  been  so  during  that  [leriod  of  religious  exulta- 
tion,' and  parallel  instances  may  be  cited  in  the  case  of 
Haridas,  the  Muhainmadan  disciple  of  Caitanya,'-  and  Shaik 
'  C.rierson  in/ A',  y?.  .s..  ]an.  UjoS.  p.  248.  -   I).  C.  Sen,  p.  509. 
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IMohuiiiracl  ainoiv^  tlic  MaratlKi  saints  of  I'aiujliarpur.'  Kabir 
is  l)(lic\c(l  to  liavc  conic  under  Silfi  influciiccs,  which  aic  said 
to  have  l)ccn  iircscnt  in  the  district  throu<;li  uiiicli  he  travelled 
seckinf^  lit;lit  at  vaiioiis  shiines.-  He  ilied  probably  in  the 
yc  ir  I  ;,  I  ."^  '  at  MaL;har  in  the  district  of  (iorakhjnn-.  A  dispute 
is  said  to  iia\c  arisen  over  iiis  bod\-,  the  Muhanimadans 
desirin<:j  to  l)iu-\-  it  and  the  Hindus  to  burn  it,  but  when  the 
cloth  beneath  which  it  lay  was  lifted,  there  wa^  found,  accordint,^ 
to  the  Icpjend,  only  a  heap  of  llowers.* 

The  account  of  Kabir  that  is  i:jiven  b\-  Nahliaji  in  the  lUiaktii 
Mi'ila  is  as  follows:  '  Kabir  rclused  to  acknowledt^e  caste  dis- 
tinctions or  to  recof^nizc  the  authority  of  the  six  schools  of 
Hindu    philo.sijphy.   nor    did    he    set    any  store    b_\-  the    four 
divisions  of  life  (.  \srainas)  prescribed  b>'  Hr.ahmans.      1  le  held 
that   religion   without  hliakti  was  no  relij^ion  at  all,  ami  that 
asceticism,  fastinj',  and  alinsgivin<,^  had  nc)  value  if  unaccom- 
panied   by  worship   \hliaj,vi,   hj-mn-singing).      V>y   means    of 
Ramainis,  Sabdas,  and   SakhT^  he  imparted  religious  instruc- 
tions to  I  lindus  and  Muhanimadans  alike.     1  Ic  had  no  prefer- 
ence for  cither  religion,  but  gave  teaching  that  wa-  appreciated 
by  the  followers  of  both.     He  spoke  out  his  mind  fearlessly, 
and  never  made  it  his  object  merely  to  i)lease  his  hearers.'  ' 
That  this  is  on  the  whole  a  fair  account  of  Kabir's  teaching,  one 
who  examines  the  writings  that  have  come  down  to  us  bearing 
his  name  will  agree.     It  is  true  that  in  his  case,  as  in  tliat  of 
every   Indian   sage    who  has  attained  a  place  of  honour  and 
authority,  much  has  been  attributed   to  him  which  probably 
is  far  enough  from  agreement  with  what  he  actually  taught. 
That  is  evident  from  the  contradictions  in  which  his  alleged 
writings  abound.     The  term  Muwahid  or  a   believer   in  one 
(iod  which  is  given  to  him  in  the  Dahistan.  confiims  the  view 
that   his   essential  doctrine   was  theistic  and  not  pantheistic.'' 

'   Ran.idc's  Rise  of  titc  Maratji.i  Poi.cr,  p.  155. 

^  lUjiik,  iuviiaini,  30  ( I'rcmch.ind's  tr.mslation). 

"  Westcott.  p.  3,  note  6. 

'  This  story  is  also  told  of  Xanak's  death,  Maciuhftl',  pp.  190,  191. 

"'  W'cstiott.  |i.  30.  "  Westcott,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 
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It  was  iiiLvitahlf  that  uIrd  the  Moslem  inoii  ..icism  had  any 
iiitluriuc  at  all.  that  iiitlucncc  shoukl  be  strongly  opposed  to 
the  toleration  of  polytheism  and  idolati}',  which  has  always 
been  so  fatal  ,i  cliaiacteiistic  of  Pantheism  even  among  its 
enlii,ditened  exponents  in  India.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
evils  of  caste,  idolatry,  and  pol>'thcism,  the  spirituality  (-f  true 
worship,  and  the  divine  [)er.soiialit}-,  were  the  subjects  upon 
which  contact  with  Islam  w.is  sure,  in  the  case  of  thoughtful 
llindus.  to  .stimulate  reflection.  At  the  same  time  Hinduism 
hat!  a  contribution  to  make  which  was  of  real  v. due.  The 
effect  of  tile  Contact  of  the  two  reh'gions  should  liave  been,  as 
Mr.  justice  Kanade  claims  it  was,  to  make  the  .Muhannnadans 
less  bigoted  and  the  llindus  more  puritanic  and  single-minded 
in  their  devotion.  Mr.  Kanade  notes  the  difference  in  this 
respect  between  North  India  and  the  South,  where  there  was 
no  such  fusion  of  Hindu  and  Moslem  thought,  but  where  'the 
Hindu  sectarian  spirit  intensified  class  pride  and  idolatrous 
observances '.' 

There  is  ever)-  likelihood,  as  we  have  noted,  that  the  teaching 
of  Kabir  as  time  went  on  has  been  made  to  assume  a  form 
more  and  more  fully  Hindu.  We  are  probably  right  in  con- 
cluding that  in  his  lUjak  whatever  is  most  outspoken  in  its 
criticism  of  Hindu  customs  and  ideas  is  most  certainly  genuine. 
Here  are  a  {c\\  examples  i  f  such  sayings  from  his  lUjak  and 
from  the  Graitth.  'The  \'cdas  and  Pnrdnas  arc  a  looking- 
glass  to  the  blind.'  '  Hrahma  died.  With  Siva  who  lived  in 
Benares  all  tiie  immortals  died.'  '  With  one  book  the  Brahmans 
established  the  worship  of  ]?rahnia.  With  another  they  taught 
the  cow-herd  to  be  the  supreme  spirit.  With  one  they  taught 
the  worship  of  Mahfideva,  and  with  another  the  worship  of 
evil  spirits.'  -  '  The  beads  are  of  wood,  the  gods  of  stone,  and 
the  Jumna  of  water.  Rama  and  Krisna  are  dead.  The  four 
Vcdas  arc  fictitious  stories.'  '  If  by  worshipping  stones  one 
can  tuid  God,  I  will  wor.ship  a  mountain.     Better  than  the.se 

'   l\.inade's  l-.ssdvs  on  Rclii^ious  auii  Sotial  Kcforiii,  p.  245. 
-  The  .ibovc  pabsa.L;cs  are  iroin  the  Bi lak. 
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stones  (idols)  .in:  tlic  stones  of  llic  tloui-inill  with  wliirli  incii 
^riiul  tlu-ir  coin.'  A-ain  we  have  the  s.iine  vnice  si)e:ikin^ 
in  enii.lemnation  of  caslc.  'Whose  ait  tlmu.  tlir  Hi.iliinan:' 
Whose  am  I.tlu-  Siuira?  Wh^.^e  blood  am  J-  Whose  milk- 
art  liiou  ^ '  ' 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  we  may  c<Micliide  that  Kablr 
was  a  monolheist.  The  Ivama  oi  liaii  wiioin  he  woishi[)S  is 
not  a  in)d  of  m\tho!oi;ical  story.  Tiiese  ^ods  are  dead,  he 
says.  God  w.is  not  born  in  iJasaratli's  family,  nor  was  Dcvaki 
his  mother.-  God  is  preatcr  than  the-e  inventions  of  men, 
^r.cjater  than  tlie  thou^dits  of  Ilim  of  Hindu  or  Mnhammadan. 
'  Kabir  is  on  the  road  to  God,  and  is  marchini;  on  to  his  end 
fcrsakin-  all  partial  view-.'  ^  '  Hari,  Hialima,  and  Siva  are  the 
three  iie.ulmen,  and  e.ich  lias  his  t)wn  villaL^e.'  '  Kabir  turns 
P.way  from  these  local  conceptions  of  God's  beiii;,;  to  Kama, 
'  who  is  obtained  for  the  price  of  the  heart  '. '  '  God  wliom  you 
seek  is  near  you.  He  is  always  near  to  his  devotees,  .iiul  far 
from  those  who  do  not  worship  him.'"  He  is  found  by  him 
who  seeks  him  by  the  moral  path  and  by  ([uiet  meditation. 
'Unless  you  have  a  forL,'ivins^'  spirit  \-ou  will  not  see  God.'' 
'  Thou  shoiildst  ride  on  th)'  own  reflection  :  thou  shouldst  put 
thy  foot  into  the  stirrup  of  tianquillit\-  <)f  mind.  K.iblr  says, 
Those  are  ijood  riders  wlio  keei)  aloof  from  the  Veda  and 
Our'an.'  '* 

It  is  natural  that  one  who  has  turned  away  fnjm  the  popular 
mythology  and  polytheism  of  the  Hindu  world  about  him,  and 
who  finds  before  him  for  his  worship  on  the  one  liaiul  the 
valine  raiamatma  of  the  pliilosopher.  and  on  the  other  the 
remote  A. .ah  of  Islam,  should  be  conscious,  in  spite  of  his 
spirit  of  devotion,  of  his  little  knowledi,  of  the  God  to  wliom 
he  .seeks  so  earnestly  to  draw  near.  It  is  not  surprising  to 
find  in  Kabir  and  in  the  school  of  tliuught  that  he  inaui^urates, 


'   WcsiCftt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  jn,  (>i. 
'  lUj.tk  in  Wcstcott.  op.  i  it.,  p.  5; 
•>  Op.  cit.,  p.  50. 
'  Op.  cit.,  p.  S3- 


-  Btj,jk.  Kantaiii!,  29. 

*  Op.  cit.,  ]).  5''i. 
"  Op.  cit.,  p.  51. 

*  Op.  cit,,  p.  67. 
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a  fic<jiirm  rxpix-^Miin  nf  the  divinr  iin'knn-.alilrncss  .-ind  of 
tin-  III  cd  (if  iiu(li.iti..ii  in  ui.ln  that  (ioii  may  br  l)iuii^'lit 
witliiii  the  icuh  1,1  iiMii.  'I  lie  t.'ii  iivtUtlias  art-  dcu!.  '1  ho 
pi^pul.ir  mean-,  l)\-  uhnii  it  has  hern  s. .uwlit  to  luin^r  (;,,(!  near 
to  man  have  pinvrd  a  aiaiv  and  a  dLCcit.  I  low  tluii  can  wo 
know  'Iliin  uhosf  name  is  ininttciahlc  '  ^  '  Wlioso  iiauiro 
I'.iahni.i  I  von  did  iK.t  kii-u.  and  Si\a,  Sanak,  and  otluis  woro 
nnsiioiossiiil  in  thoii  attempts  to  know  him.  Kalin-  n  ics  nut, 
'■  ( )  man,  Imw  will  you  know  his  attributos  ?  "  '  '  •  Kabir  says, 
'I'o  whom  sliall  [  oxpl.iin  ;  the  whole  world  is  blind.  Tho 
tiuo  otic  i^  beyond  n  acli  ;  falsehood  binds  all.'  -  'i'hus  it  comes 
that  we  have  in  tlio  teachiiv^of  Kal)ir  and  of  the  other  members 
of  his  -cliool  of  tli(in,L;ht  tlie  doctrine  of  .S,//;,/.-.-  and  the  doctrine 
of  tho  (ruiii.  The  former  of  these  i^  son^ov.'hal  dil'ficnlt  for  us 
to  iindei  stand  in  iIk;  naive  si^^nificanco  tliat  it  no  doubt  had  for 
Kabii  and  his  fol!t)Wei  .  Wo  lia\e  scon  tliat  lie  rejected  tlie 
I'Ook-loarnin.L;  of  the  1  lindu  ■.  \'oda  .md  ( jur'an  alike  siiL^^rrotod 
to  hiiii  tlie  (Ucoitfuhioss  of  tho  learned.  lie  was,  like  .Muham- 
mad, an  ui.l  Itorod  man,  and  his  teichini;  was  probably 
communicated  orally  to  his  followers.  In  the  Ilijak  lie  is 
represented  as  declarin^\  •  I  noitiier  touched  ink  nf)r  jiapcr.nor 
did  I  take  a  pen  into  mv  hand,  to  the  sat;os  of  all  four  ai,'os 
Kabir  docl.uod  his  worti  i)y  mouth.''  S,i/;/,i  is  thus  the 
mysterious  utterance  of  siieoch  that  convej-s  knowled<^e  of  the 
unknown  and  makes  wise  unto  salvation.  Hut  it  is  no  doubt 
especially  .issociated  with  the  name  of  God —the  •  Sati/aiii\ 
which  is  recognized  in  later  do.  !oi)ments  of  the  doctrine  as 
so  powerful.  In  the  Crantli  it  is  said,  '  .\s  the  stars  at  dawn 
pass  away,  o  the  world  passes  away;  those  two  letters  (R.im) 
do  not  pass  awa\'.  'liiom  Kabir  has  sci/cd.'^  'Kabir  says, 
I  am  a  lover  of  the  word  u-hich  has  shown  mo  the  unseen 
((iodl.'  •  This  is  a  far  simpler  thin.L^  on  Kabir's  lips  than  the 
Saluia  pravu'vux  of  the  schools  of  philosoph}-.  He  was  no 
philosoplicr,  but  speech  was  obviously  a  mediation  of  the  un- 


'   lUj,th\  freini-liand's  trails!, ition.  p.  29. 
•  Wcbirott,  p.  175.  '   IbiJ..  p.  6S. 


;  Ibid.,  p.  43. 
''  Ibid.,  p.  69. 
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n'lwn,  ami  as  sikIi 


when  llial  uiikiiDuii  wa-.  (iud,  mystic  ami 
n,  but  r.itln  I  tin:  ti>liinon>' 


woiuli-rfiil.  It  i-  n.il  /.;;;, -.v  or  iiaMi 
of  liim  who  know.,  liowcvcr  he  ina)'  liavr  OMiic  to  know-  and 
that  ninaiii^  ob>ciiic  or  a;^Mhi  it  is  llic  iiainc  ol  doik  whieh 
IS  il.^cil  the  iimiltc'rablc  utlcictk  tlie  liiiKlen  in,iiii(Vstcih  Ft 
sccins  to  1)L-  tlic  coii-^tiaininL;  powtr  of  sucli  tLstinion>-  to 
chanj^e  the  luarl  that  is  rt  Icricd  to  in  sikh  a  i)as>ai;e  as  this: 
'  \\\  [h-  power  of  the  w.'rd  tlic  sin  ..f  the  woi  Id  i-^  de->tni>ed. 
The  woid  makes  kin^-.  forsake  their  kin-dom^.'  '  !iy  it  doubl 
is  destri))iil  and  darknes-, :   it  ()|)ens  tb.e  L;ate\\a>-     f  h-iil. 

And  attain  in  tlic  /•'//,//(■,  '1  ho.-,e  uiio  e.instrael  a  raft  in  tlic 
name  of  Kania  eaii  cross  over  tiie  ocean  ol  the  love  ut  tliis 
worhk-  So  in  kiter  teaclnni;  of  the  /'  v///.  the  word  is  one 
of  till-  three  boats  m  winch  souls  can  safe!}'  cioss  the  oce.ui  ot 
life.'  (iod  i>  the  letterless  One  ;  but  he  has  taken  form,  as  it 
were,  in  a  n.ime,  not  a  nanu-  written  but  a  name  uttered,  '  the 
word  of  the  true  One  '. 

So  in  a  later  book  of  the  Pautli.  the  Aiiiar  Mu!.  it  is  .-aid, 
'  The  unutterable  name  alone  is  true,  the  name  lluit  pervades 
all  hearts.  When  the  \oice  of  tlu  word  was  sounded,  the 
indestructible  One  took  form."'  How  far  this  doctrine  may 
have  been  inibienced  by  the  teaching  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
of  the  divine  I-oi:^>'S  or  \\  ord,  -the  light  th.it  lightelh  every  one 
coming  into  the  world  '.  it  is  not  possible  to  discuss  here.  In 
any  case  the  thought  in  Kabir's  ndnd,  howevc  dindy  appre- 
hended by  himseli,  and  however  naive  in  its  expression,  i.^ 
fundamentall)-  akin  to  that  of  die  (Jo>pel,  and  is  far  nearer  to 
it,  because  more  simply  religious,  than  the  loi;_os  doctiines  ot 
Heraclitus  or  of  I'hilo.  Kabir's  is  an  attempt  by  means  of  this 
idea  to  bring  near  to  men's  hearts  and  minds  the  remote  and 
dimly  apprehended  Uod.  The  Hindu  iiuarnations  arc  rej'-.'.ed, 
but  the  idea  of  incarniition,  of  accommodation  of  the  divine 
to  human  comprehension,  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  man's  sense 
of  his  weakness  and   his  need  and  in  his  hope  oi  the  divine 


'  Wcstcuu,  p.  oa. 
^  Weslcott,  p.  I4V 


-   l'itmeliand".s  lii^    ':,  p.  8. 
'    Op.tU.,  p.   14V- 
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mercy  lo  be  .ejected.  In  this  form  of  tlic  doctrine  of  the 
Sabda  it  reappears  jnir^ed  of  its  unworthy  mytliological 
associations.  Tiic  books  of  the  pandits  only  brought  be- 
wilderment to  the  single-hearted  seeker.  '  Remove  doubt, 
put  aside  the  paper.''  The  word  that  comes  more  immedi- 
atel)-  from  the  hcar^  and  that  speaks  to  the  heart  is  to  take 
its  place. 

It  is  the  same  instinct  that  creates  the  doctrine  of  the  ,;,'■;/;•//, 
a  doctrine  that  wc  find  also  in  South  Indian  tcacliing.  and 
which  is  so  prominent  and  influenlial  with  all  the  membe.j  of 
the  school  that  derives  from  Kabir.  '  From  heaven  and  hell ', 
sa\s  KabTr,  '  I  am  freed  by  the  favour  of  the  true  Guru.' 
'  Death  by  which  the  whole  world  is  frightened,  that  death  is 
lighted  up  by  the  word  of  the  (Juru.'  ~  '  The  true  Gu>u  is  a 
great  money-changer,  testing  the  good  and  the  evil  ;  rescuing 
from  the  world  the  good,  he  takes  it  under  his  own  protection.'  ^ 
It  is  obvious  at  once  how  such  teaching  as  this  was  necessary 
in  the  case  of  one  who  turned  away  from  the  book-learning  oi 
the  pandits  and  the  >.i.erary  tradition,  and  whose  followers 
were  simple,  ignorant  people.  They  had  need  of  an  oral 
teacher;  and,  when  God  was  conceived  of  as  a  Spiritual 
Iking,  and  one  remote  and  hard  to  find,  the  importance  of 
the  mediation  and  instruction  of  a  wise  spiritual  director  will 
at  once  be  evident.  Kabi'-  was  himself,  as  wa.i  natural,  the 
chief  Guru  of  his  followers  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
him,  in  consequence,  eleva;ed  by  them  presently  to  the  rank 
of  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  who  is  in  all  and  in  whom  all 
is  contained.  '  I  am  the  Sadhul  he  is  made  to  say,  'and  all 
Sadlius  dwell  in  me.'  ^  While  it  is  easy  to  see  the  dangers  of 
such  a  doctrine,  dangers  which  proved  themselves  real  in  the 
case  of  the  Kabir  I'anlhis  as  in  that  of  other  sects  where  the 
Guru  or  the  Acarya  was  given  a  similar  place,  yet  at  the  same 
time  we  can  recogni/e  here  also  a  testimony  to  the  need  of 


'  Ciiinth  in  Westcott.  p.  67. 

■'  Siiklii  altrilmted  to  Kiiblr,  \\  cstcutt,  p.  S9. 

*  Westcott,  p.  146. 


Ibid.,  pp.  71,  72. 
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a  mediator,  if  the  One  God,  the  Supreme,  is  to  be  brought 
'  down  to  the  level  of  our  common  lives,  down  to  the  beating 
of  our  common  hearts  '. 

Other  elements  that    are  prominent  in  the  rituals   of  the 
Kablr  Tanth  emphasize  still  further  its  thcistic  character  and 
its  kinship  with   older  thcistic  cults  in   India  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world.     These  arc  its  rites  of  initiation  and 
communion.      Some   of  these,  such  as  the   drinking   of  the 
Caran  mitnt}  the  water  in  which  the  sandals  of  Kablr,  or  the 
feet  of  Kabii  's  representative  on  earth,  have  been  washed,  are 
due  to  the  high  place  of  reverence  that  is  accorded   to  the 
spiritual   teacher.     The   ceremony  of  initiation   and   that   of 
communion,  which  is  called  Jot  Prasad,  are  similar  to  those 
which  are  to  be  found,  in  grosser  or   more  spiritual  form,  in 
nearly  every  religion  which  seeks  to   attain  fellowship  with 
a  personal  God.     Both  in  the  rites  of  initiation  and   in  the 
communior.    feast  be     '.-leaves   arc  eaten,   upon    which  have 
been  written  the  secret  name  of  God.     This  '  is  said  to  repre- 
sent the  body  of  KabTi '?     The  eating  of  the  God,  whether 
he  be  represented  by  an  animal  that  is  slain  or  by  dough 
images  or,  as  here,  by  his  name  alone  written  upon  a  leaf- 
has  always  been  considered  one  way  of  assimilating  his  spirit. 
Like  the  Elcusinian  initiate  the  Kablr  PanthTs  could  say,  '  I 
have  fasted,  I  have  drunk  the  sacred  draught'     But,  though 
in  every  case  such  communion  ritual  has  as  its  end  the  appro- 
priation of  the  mana  or  vital  powei  of  the  god  or  of  the  god  s 
representative,  in  the  case  of  the  Kablr  Panthis  that  viana  is 
realized    as    something    widely   removed    from   the   physical 
energy  that  the  savage  seeks  when  he  drinks  the  blood  of  the 
sacred  bull.-'     The  initiates  are  exhorted  to   live  holy  lives. 

'  This  is  Hindi  for    '  e  Sanskrit  <-i7;v?//<!w//A;. 
Wcstcott,  p.  121  ,    ■       •  u-  f 

3  'The  bull  was  tl.c  ihitf  of  magic  or  sacred  animals  in  (.recce,  chict 
because  of  his  enormous  strengtli,  his  rage,  in  tine  his  nuuhu  as  anthro- 
pologists call  it.  that  tine  primitive  word  which  comprises  force,  vitahty, 
prestige,  hohness,  and  power  of  magic,  and  which  may  belong  ecjaahy  to 
a  lion,  a  chief,  a  medicine-man,  or  a  battle-axe'  (Murray's  /-,)//;  V,/-c.- 
,/  Creek  Rdii^ion,  p.  33).     '  Mana  is  the  magic  con  lition  :  it  is  the  latent 
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The  food  presented  to  them,  which  is  chiefly  coco-nut  and 
the  consecrated  betel-leaf  '  is  retjardcd  as  Kabir's  special  rrift_ 
and  it  is  said  that  all  who  receive  it  worthily  will  obLin 
eternal  life  '.^ 

Such  a   sacramental  meal  as  we  have  here  was  no  doubt 
common  to  many  of  the  bluxkti  cults.     In  them  as  in  it.  what- 
ever  may  have  been   the   case  originally,  the  flesh   and    the 
blood  of  animals  have  lont;  since  been  replaced  by  a  meal  of 
vej^etablc   products   and    of  water.     The   Maluiprasruhi,  as   a 
means  of  fellowship  witli  God,  has  its  roots  in  a  deep  human 
uistinct,  however  strange  and  savage  its  expression  ma>-  have 
often  been.    That  there  are  close  parallels  in  the  Kabir  I'anthi 
rituals  with  practices  that  have  been  followed  in  the  Christian 
Church  in  connexion  with  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
is    unquestionably  true.     Tlu're    is,   for   example,  'the   com- 
munion in  both  kinds ',  which   is  exceptional   in  such   sacra- 
mental rituals  ;   there  is  the  •  rcser\ation  '  of  a  portion  of  the 
food  specially  for  the  use  of  the  sick  ;  there  is  a  feast  following 
upon  the  rite  similar  to  the  early  Christian  love-feast.-     These 
things,  however,  though  .striking,  are  not  without  their  non- 
Chri.stian  parallels,  and  leave  the  question  of  indel^tedness  to 
Christian  teaching,  which,  of  cour.se,  is  quite  a  possibility,  a 
matter  upon  which  we  cannot  dogmatize. 

When  one  passes  from  Kablr  to  Xanak  one  is  not  conscious 
of  any  change  of  atmosphere.  The  main  ideas  of  the  two 
teachers  are  the  same,  and  both  teach  principles  of  inwardness 
and  devotion,  and  commend  the  way  of  quietism  and  of  medi- 
tation. They  are  alike  in  betraying  e\ident  traces  of  both. 
Hindu  and  iMuhammadan  influence,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  agree  in  standing  apart  from  these  two  faiths,  criticizing 
them  in  the  forms  in  which  they  see  them,  and  seeking  tc 
reconcile  them,  l^oth  teachers  might  h.ive  said,  as  Xanak 
said,'  I  am  neither  Hindu  nor  .Muhammadan,  but  a  worshipper 

power  in  a  person,  a  thing,  even  in  a  uord.     He  ulu.  cm  evoke  this 
energy  and  make  it  sub-erve  his  ends  is  a  man  of  talent  '  (.S.  Keinadi 
Orpluiis,  Ln^'.  trans.,  p.  157).  ^  ' 

'  Westcott,  p.  132.  -^  Grierson  in/.  R.  A.  S.,  .\pril  1907,  p.  j:6. 
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of  tlic  Nirfikara,  of  the  Formless.'  TIic  prominence  given  to 
Kablr  in  NTuiak's  Adi  Graiitli  is  evidence  cnou.^li  of  the 
inHuencc  that  the  earher  teacher  had  upon  him.  He  is  said, 
also,  to  have  come  into  personal  contact  with  him  when  he 
was  a  youn^^  man  of  twenty-seven  years  of  a^^o. 

Xanak  was  born  in  the  \  illagc  "f  Talwandi,  in  the  district 
of  Lahore,  in  the  year  14^)9.  The  Lodi  dynasty  was  at  that 
time  ruling  in  Delhi.  His  father  was  a  village  accountant, 
and  a  cultivator,  a  Hindu  and  a  Ksatriya  by  caste.  His 
followers  named  him  Guru  Xanak.and  they  were  his  ilisciples 
or  Sisya,  hence  called  in  the  dialect  of  the  country  Sikhs. 
They  now  number  between  two  and  three  millions,  and  since 
the  days  of  Guru  Govind,  the  tenth  in  succession  from  Xanak, 
they  have  been  famous  far  more  for  their  warlike  qualities 
than  for  the  quietism  and  de\out  spirit  of  their  founder.  How 
this  has  come  about  need  not  here  be  discussed.  No  doubt 
there  had  entered  int^  Xanak's  teaching,  along  with  the  milder 
Hindu  doctrine,  that  which  was  fitted  to  arouse  the  fiercer 
elements  in  the  nature  of  its  followers.  It  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  how  complete  a  change  has  pc-.sscd  over  the  sect 
with  the  lapse  of  years,  and  to  note  that  apparently  there  was 
not,  in  the  teaching  of  Nanak,  a  power  sufficient  to  restrain 
within  the  bounds  of  his  doctrines  of  inwardness  and  devotion, 
the  natural  fierceness  of  his  people's  nature,  but.  on  the 
contrary,  that  which  seemed  to  .stimulate  them  to  violence 
and  fanaticism.  Just  as  the  Krisnaitc  .sects  fell  so  often  into 
unrestrained  .self-indulgence  and  moral  corruption,  so  this 
community  gave  way  with  an  equal  abandonment  to  the 
temptations  of  the  natural  man  in  them.  The  besetting  sin  of 
those  who  followed  those  Krisnaite  teachers  the  Caitanyas  and 
Vallabhas— was  .sensualism  ;  the  besetting  sin  of  the  Jats 
and  other  Punjabis  who  followed  Guru  Nanak  was  ferocity 
and  bigotry.  In  each  case  it  is  evident  that  the  faith  they 
followed  had  that  in  it  which  could  stimulate  and  excite,  but 
not  that  which  could  restrain  and  control,  the  natural  passions 
of  the  human  heart. 
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111  Xaiiak's  own  tcacliin^'  we  fincl  much  the  same  ideas  as 
Kabir  liad  taught,  but  carried  further,  and  cirgaiiized  more 
fully  into  a  system.  It  is  true  that  neit'.cr  Kabir  nor  Nanak 
is  a  systematic  thinker.  Neither  troubles  nuich  with  the 
metaphysical  bases  of  iiis  doctrine.  An  element  of  weakness 
in  them  both  is  the  absence  of  a  fully  considered  thcoloLjy. 
They  arc  eclectic  teachers,  i,Hiided  rather  by  im])ulse  and  b\' 
intuition  than  by  reflection.  The  e\  idence  of  the  influence  of 
Hindu  teaching  is  still  greater  in  Nanak  than  in  Kabir.  It  is 
said,  indeed,  that  he  had  a  Muhammadan  teacher,  just  as  the 
Muhanunadan  Kabir  had  a  Hindu  one  ;  and,  further,  that  in 
his  later  dajs,  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  All  the 
same  the  influence  of  Hindu  Pantheism  is  strong! v  marked  in 
his  ill  ant li.  and  he  acknowledges  liis  ilebt  to  a  succession  of 
V'aisiiavite  saints,  among  whom  are  Ramananda  and  the 
Maratha  Namdcw  by  including  many  of  their  w  tings  in  that 
book. 

The  legendary  story  of  the  Guru's  life  bears  a  strange 
resemblance  to  those  of  other  Indian  sages.  In  the  case  of 
almost  every  one  of  them  it  is  accounted  a  sign  of  his  divine 
calling  that  he  cannot  give  his  thoughts  to  any  secular  occupa- 
tion. When  Nanak's  father  had  sought  in  vain  to  persuade 
him  to  follow  one  profession  after  another—  th..t  of  a  farmer, 
a  shopkeeper,  a  horse-dealer — his  friends  concluded  that  he 
was  suffering  from  some  mental  di.sease.  But  Nanak  diagnosed 
his  own  sickness  as  due  to  '  the  pain  of  separation  from  God. 
the  pang  of  hunger  for  contemplation  of  Him'.'  What  most 
of  all  made  them  conclude  that  he  was  mad  was  his  declara- 
ticr.  •■■•There  is  no  Hindu  and  no  Muhammadan.'  Presently 
lie  was  permitted  to  follow  his  own  desires  and  then  began — 
as  in  the  case  of  many  of  these  saints  and  seekcr.s — his  )ears 
of  wandering.  One  story  that  is  told  of  him  is  clainud  also, 
nnitalis  iniitandis.  for  his  p;edecessor  the  Maratha  poet 
Namdev,  and  has  already  been  related.  In  the  version  that 
is  associated  with  Nfmak  the  .^cene  of  the  story  is  laid  at 
•  -Macuuliffc.  1,  p.  27. 
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Mecca,  and  it  is  the  Ka'bah  wliicli  moved  as  lie  moved,  pioviii;^' 
that  the  hciisc  of  God  was  everywlicrc.  In  tliis  story,  wliich 
has  probably  been  adapted  from  the  earlier  lei^end  of  the 
Vaisnavile  saint, \vc  have  a  symbolic  representation  of  Xanak's 
attitude  to  the  two  religions  which  he  soui;ht  to  combine  and 
to  transcend  in  the  higher  unity  of  his  menage.  There  is 
little  likelihood  that  he  actually  accomplished  the  llaj  ;  but 
a-,  he  is  saitl  to  have  worn  on  one  of  his  journeys  '  a  strange 
motley  of  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  religious  habilimenls',! 
so  in  his  doctrine  Hindu  Pantheism  enfolded  Muhammadan 
monotheism,  subduing  it  indeed,  but  not  entirely  assimilating 
it  to  itself.  'I'here  was  a  refractory  element  in  it  which  was 
to  show  its  stubborn  characteristics  in  later  developments  of 
the  sect.     He  died  in  ij^H  at  Khartarpur  in  the  I'uiij.ib. 

In  his  teaching  wc  find  the  same  elements  as  in  that  of 
Kablr,  but  set  forth  at  greater  length  and  with  perhaps  less 
simplicity  and  epigrammatic  force.  In  the  Jupji,  which  is 
supposed  to  give  an  epitome  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sect,  and 
which  every  Sikh  is  e.\i)ecled  to  know  by  heart,  we  have  less 
criticism  of  Hinduism  than  wc  fmd  in  Kabir.  The  attitude 
rather  is  that  the  gods  of  Hinduism  bear  testimony  to  the 
Formless  One,  and  he  transcends  them  all.  His  rejection  of 
Hinduism  docs  not  involve  a  positive  rejection  of  its  practices. 
They  are  of  an  inferior  order  to  that  which  he  proekiims  : 
the\- are  not  sufficient  for  .salvation.  W  who  performs  them 
may  obtain  'some  little  honour'— a-,  it  were  'a  grain  of 
sesamum  seed'.-  But  the  true  way  is  the  way  of  inw.ird 
l)urily.  'If  I  i)lease  Him,  that  is  my  place  of  pilgrim, r;e  to 
bathe  in  ;  if  I  please  Him  not,  what  ablutions  shall  I  make?'' 
The  Hindu  doctrines  of  re-birth  and  of  unxyd  are  accepted  by 
him,  and  as  in  the  case  of  all  those  who  come  within  the 
region  of  their  po^\erful  influence,  do  much  to  give  his 
teaching  it-  peculiar  mould.  At  the  same  time  the  Muham- 
madan elements  in  his  thought  react  upon  these  doi.truu  s  in 

'   Macauhlfc,  I.  p.  58.  ^  /'/y'-  >^-'^'.  M-ii^-iul'ii'i--,  1>  !'•  206. 

■'  Jiipji,  \'l,  .Macauliffe,  I.  \i.  !'/;• 
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a  way  that  is  >tianL;r  to  1  lindiiisiu  and  scarcely  reconcilable 
with  it.  Thus  he  ^ays,  '  (jod  made  vti'iyd  by  His  power; 
seated  lie  beheld  I  lis  work  with  delisdit.' '  So  aeain  in  reerard 
to  transmicjratioii  :  '  Rr-birth  and  deliverance  depend  on  Thy 
will  .  .  .  God  Himself  knoweth  to  whom  He  may  give,  and  lie 
Himself  gi\eth  :  very  few  acknowledi^c  this.'^  '  The  Creator 
who  made  the  world  hath  decreed  transmiL,^ration.' •'  As  is 
natural  in  one  who  has  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
austere  absolutism  of  Muhimmadan  theology,  the  will  of  God 
is  placed  b)-  him  for  the  most  part  above  the  automatic 
operation  of  kaniia.  If  the  translation  of  the  folknvinij 
passage  is  correctlv'  given  by  Mr.  Macauliffe,  we  have  in  it 
a  strange  and  imperfect!)-  accomplished  combination  of 
Musalman  and  Hindu  teaching  in  this  connexion: — 

Tlif  rucdidinj,'  angels  t.ike  with  thciii  a  record  of  man's  acts. 
It  is  lie  liiinself  souctli  and  lie  liiiiisclf  reapeth. 
Nanak,  man  sufferetli  transmigration  liy  (ind's  ordi  r.  * 

'God's  order'  and  'the  pre-ordained  will  of  the  Commander' 
ha\e  a  large  place  in  this  teaching,  however  they  are  to  be 
reconciled  with  a  doctrine  of  karma.  '  By  Th\'  power  arc 
honour  and  dishonour.' "' 

To  Muhammadan  influence  we  must  ascribe  the  clear 
affirmation  of  the  divine  unity.  '  There  is  but  one  God, 
whose  name  is  true,  the  Creator.'  He  is  always 'tlie  omni- 
potent Creator',''  but  at  the  same  time,  in  words  that  recall  the 
li/ia^i^araiii^itd,  He  is  described  as  He 'who  hath  strung  the 
whole  world  on  His  string'."  Again  in  another  passage  of 
the y(//yV,  which  seems  in  contradiction  with  what  is  elsewhere 
affirmed,  \\c  find  it  stated  that  'One  iiiay:!  \\\  union  with  God' 
gave  birth,  among  others,  to  the  Creator.'  It  is  not  sur- 
prising in  one  who  is  so  little  of  a  constructive  theologian  and 

'  .■]s,i-/:i--u;ir,  Pdiiii.  I.  Macaulift'c.  I,  ]>.  219. 

"  J'i/>j'.  XW,  M.icauliffe.  I.  p.  20(). 

■■  .Is.i-l!--;,':!?;  Slrki,  VIII,  MacaulitTe,  I,  p.  229. 

"  J''f'j',  XX.  Macaulitic.  I,  p.  206. 

'■  As,--ki-':c,}r,  Sloki,  111,  Macaulilil-,  I,  p.  221. 

'  Jcpji,  X.\X,  Macauliffe,  I,  p.  213. 

'  /it^ji,  X.\X.  Macauliffe.  1.  n.  21^. 
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wlio  c;ui  make  so  little  claim  to  speculative  power,  that  echoes 
of  Hindu  and  Muhammadau  teaching  are  U)  be  found  tlnuugh- 
out  his  writings  with  little  serious  attempt  to  fuse  them  into 
a  consistent  sy>tem.  Thus  the  iiilluence  of  the  I'panisads  is 
unmistakable  in  sucli  a  line  as  this:  '  \'>y  one  word  Thou  didst 
effect  the  expansion  of  the  workl  ; ' '  wlii'e  a  well-1  nown 
passage  from  the  Katha  I'panisad  may  have  suggested  this: 
'  Divine  knowledge  is  n(;t  sought  in  mere  'nds  ;  to  speak  con- 
cerning it  were  hard  as  iron.  ]5y  God's  grace  man  obtaineth 
it;  skill  and  order  are  useless  iherefoie."- 

This    last    passage    reminds    us  of   an    aspect    of    Xanak's 
leaching,  which  we  found  also  in  that  of  Kabir-    Iiis  -cnse  of 
the    transcendence    and    essential     unknowableness     of    God. 
This  is  a  thought  which,  as  we  saw  in  the  case  of  the  earlier 
teacher,  may  well  have  been   im[)ressed  upon  him,  both  trom 
the  side  of  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  the  .\tman,  and  from  that 
of  the  high  monotheism  of  the  (Jur'an.     '  .Men  have    grown 
weary  at  last',  he  declares.  '  of  searching  for  God's   limits.'^ 
God  is  to  him  pre-eminently  the  Xirakara,  the  Formless  One  ; 
He  is  •  inaccessible,  inapprehensible  '.''    The/r/y'/  opens  with  an 
impressive  affirmation  of  His  unknowableness.     •  By  thinking 
I   cannot  obtain  a  conception  of  Him,  even  though   I  think 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  times.     I'.ven  though  I  be  s-lcnt  an.d 
keep   my  attention   firmly  fixed   on   Him,   I  cannot     reserve 
silence.     The   hunger  of  the   hungry  for   God   subsideth  not 
though  they  obtain  the  load  of  the  worlds.     If  .1  man  should 
have  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  devices,  even 
one  would  not  assist  him  in  obtaining  God.'  '     I'erhaps  just 
because  of  this  sense  of  the   hopelessness   of  obtaining   the 
Formless  One.  Xanak.  while  he  denounces  Hindu  idolatry,  is 
much  more  tolerant  than  Kabir  of  Hindu  polytheism.     In  his 
time  no  doubt  the  thcistic  sects  who  '  worshipped  according  to 

'  /''/y-  -"^^'f  M'lrauliff^'.  •-  P-  203. 
-  Aia-ki--.a>\  Sloki,  IV,  Macaulitife,  I,  p.  223. 
■  /.'/;/,  X.XIII,  Macaulififc,  I,  p.  207. 
'   M.icaulitTc,  1,  p.  330. 
J^pji,  I.  MacaulitVc,  I.  p.  196. 
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tlie  insliuction  (if  Narad  '  miglit  be  dcsciibcd.  as  lie  is  said 
to  describe  them  in  one  hymn,  as  '  i_L;noraiU  fools'  wlio  take 
stones  and  worshii)  tiiein.'  At  the  same  time  tiic  wliole 
1  iindu  pantlicoii  is  recoc^nized  as  holdinj^  a  place  beneath  the 
Xirnkdid  and  as  bearing  testimony  to  Him.-  '  Tiie  Guru  of 
tlic  <;!inis  is  one;  the  garbs  many.' ^  Here  as  in  the  case 
of  Kabir,  it  .'s  tlie  Ckiii  wiio  is  the  true  mediator  between 
man  and  the  distant  deitj'.  '  Search  not  for  the  true  One  afar 
off,'  it  is  said.  '  he  is  in  e\  erj-  heart  and  is  known  by  the  (Jnnis 
instruction.'^  Along  with  the  mediation  of  the  Guru  goes  a 
belief,  such  as  "\e  saw  in  Kabjr  also,  in  the  efficacy  of  the  divine 
name  which  the  Guru  communicates  to  the  disciple.  The  name 
i'^  the  mysterii)us  concrete  embodiment,  as  it  were,  of  the  deity, 
and  the  power  of  the  Guru  lies  in  that  he  can  convej-  it  to  the 
seeker.  And  he  only  can  convey  it.  The  (juru  and  the 
name  are  inseparably  linked.  '  Without  the  true  Guru  none 
hath  found  God,'  ''  for  '  without  the  true  Guru  the  Name  is  not 
obtained'.''  'The  invisible  One  is  shown  in  (his)  true  [)alace 
b}  the  Guru.''  'If  the  intellect  is  defded  with  sins:  it  is 
washed  in  the  dye  of  the  Name."*  These  passages  which  no 
doubt  derive  from  an  early  belief  in  the  mysterious  power 
of  the  magician  and  his  spell  '  could  be  multiplied  almost 
endlessly.  Along  with  it  sometimes  goes  an  incongruous 
contribution  from  the  fatalistic  teaching  of  Islam.  It  is 
perhaps  rather  in  the  teachings  of  the  later  (lurus  than  in  that 
of  .Xfuiak  himself  that  we  find  this  doctrine,  that  it  is  only  the 
elect  who  are  saved  by  the  name  of  Hari  and  that  it  is  to 
them  alone  that  the  name  is  conveyed. 


'   >'  .,  nulitVe.  1,  p.  326.  -■  J.ip/i,  \.\\.  .\X\"I,  .WVII. 

"  Truinp]).  p.  321.  *   .M.icaulififc,  I,  p.  328. 

■'  J'^Pj''  Miicauliffc,  I.  p.  226.  "  J'if>J!,  Mncauliffe,  I,  p.  335. 

"  Grouse,  p.  329.  "  /''//'■  •'^X,  Trumpp,  p.  7. 

'■'  'To  the  niai;ician  knowledge  is  power;  the  impulse  which  drives  him 
is  still  the  desire  to  extend  the  intluence  of  liis  niarid  ...  to  its  utmost 
hounds.  To  form  a  representation  of  the  structure  of  nature  is  to  ha\e  con- 
trol over  it.  To  classify  things  is  to  name  them,  and  'le  name  of  a  thing 
or  of  .1  group  of  tilings,  is  its  soul ;  to  know  their  names  i  (i  have  power  over 
their  souls.'    Cornfnrd's  Frovt  Rclii^ion  to  Philosophy,  p.  141. 
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The  (hull  in  consequence  has  a  pla.  that  can  lianlly 
icniain  long  lower  than  that  of  deity.  The  Hindu  -;ods  are 
identified  witii  him,  and  he  is  even  identified  with  the  Supreme 
Ilari.  'This  Cunt  of  Ciinis  is  but  one,  though  he  hath 
various  forms."       The   linrudcr    i^   the   Lord,   the  Supreme 

I,„,.d The  Cnnidcv  Mari.  says  Nanak,  I  worship.'-     But 

whoever  is  conceived  to  be  the  mysterious  Gitni  of  N.mak,  to 
all  after  him  the   iinni  par  excellence  is  Nanak  himself  and 
'  God  hath  put  himself  into  the  true  C.Nni':'     ■  In  the  perfect 
(Jf/ni  (God)  h  i^  become  complete.' '    No  doubt  Nfuiak,  thou-h 
he  often  speaks  of  himself  with  humility,  believed  himself  to 
be  an  incarnati.m  of  the  Supreme  God.     Certainly  this  is  the 
teachmc^  of  his  successors  in  regard  to  him.    '  To  make  the  true 
(nn//  one's  friend.' and  .serve  one's  r;«;7/  in  all  lowliness,  is  the 
way  of  wiKlom.     '  I    am  a  sacrifice  to  my  C/n//  a  hundred 
time.-,  a  day.'  ■    The  a:uit<lras  of  Hindu  legend  have  here  been 
definitely  replaced  by  the  true  G/n//,  and  devotion  to  him  is 
the  vital  centre  of  the  religion.     Along  with  that  goes- like 
the  reverence  for  Sabda  in  Kablr— what  developed  presently 
into  worship  of  the  Granth  Sahib,  the  book  that  pre>cived  the 
wisdom  of  the  great  Gmu  and  of  other  teachers  worthy  to  be 

set  beside  him. 

This  is  how  Mr.  Macauliffe  describes  the  attitude  of  the 
Sikhs  to  this  book."  'The  Granth  Sahib  is  to  them  the 
embodiment  of  their  Gnhls:   who  are  regarded  as  only  one 


-  Trumpp,  p.  377- 
'  drowse,  p.  64. 


'  The  So/ii/'i.  Macauliffe,  I,  p.  25.S. 

''  jU;,-i-i-7.''ir,  Macauliffe,  1,  p.  22G. 

"  yha-kl-.oo;  Sloki,  1,  Macauliffe,  1,  p.  21&.  ,      r  ,1      ■ 

'•  The  present  attitude  to  the  Gr,uilh  is  indicated  by  the  foliowinK 
account  of  the  worship  given  to  it  in  the  Colden  Temple  at  .Anu'tsar. 
'  \mon"  the  Sikhs  themselves  the  shrine  and  its  precincts  are  known  as 
the  Durbar  Sahib  or  "  Sarred  Audience",  and  the  title  owes  its  origm  to 
le  fact  that  the  UnuUh  ox  Sacred  Book,  is  looked  upon  as  a  living 
Person,  who  daily  in  this  shrine  receives  his  subjects  iti  solemn  audience. 
The  book  is  brouK^ht  every  morning  with  considerable  pomp  from  the 
AkalbCmjia  across  the  causeway  to  the  shrine  and  returns  at  night  with 

Mm'lar  ceremony,  it  is  installed  in  the  ^'-''-"^  ^^'"^ /^.^^^^^-l^^'.^^^ 
a  rr,„„/lu  sits  behind  it  all  day,  waving  a  caun.  or  yak  s  tail  over  t 
as  a   servant   does   over   the  head  of  an   indian   Prince.      F..h.h.    1, 

p.  399'^- 
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[)cison,  the  lii;lu  of  the  first  (Jiini's  soul  liaving  been  trans- 
mitted to  cacli  of  liis  successors  in  turn.  The  line  of  the 
Gin-KS  closed  with  the  Uiilii,  (iiini  ( iovind  Sin^li.  He  ordered 
that  tlie  (iniiilh  shoiiki  be  t<j  iiis  Sikhs  as  the  livini;  iini  us. 
Accordin;^ly  the  (irantli  Sahib  is  kcjjt  in  silken  coverlets,  and 
when  it  is  removed  from  place  to  place,  is  taken  on  a  small 
couch  by  Sikhs  of  ^ootl  repute.'  '  The  fifth  (iuni.  Guru 
Arjun(i;6  5  i  606),  compiled  the  most  important  jiarl  of  this 
Scriptuie,  the  Aiii  Gnvit/i  or  'Oriijinal  Book',  which  he  com- 
pleted in  1604.-  In  this  he  included  the  hymns  of  the  first 
five  (iiinis  and  of  other  recognized  saints  such  as  Kamananda, 
Namdev.  and  Kabir.  His  (Jraitth  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  Guru  Govind  Sinj;h,  the  tenth  and  the  last  of  the 
(iiiins.  With  him  Sikhisin  had  its  euthanasia  as 'a  religion 
of  spirituality  and  bencv(jleiicc '.  •  Of  tlie  transformation  of 
the  sect  into  a  brotherhood  of  Puritan  warriors,  oriranized 
rather  for  battle  than  for  worshi[),  it  is  n')t  necessary  to  siy 
much.  Those  who  accepted  (juru  (iovind's  rite  q\  P'lliul,  or 
baptism  c  'le  sword,  were  calletl  KIu'xIsii—a  word  derived 
from  Arabic.  Klialis,  pure — and  were  to  be  like  their  Ciini, 
Sinyhs  or  lions.  The  office  of  Liiini  was  now  invested  in  the 
whole  brotherhood,  among  whom  there  was  to  be  no  longer 
any  caste  distinctions.  'The  Khfdsa  is  the  Cnin  and  the 
Ciitru  is  the  Klialsa!  * 

In  spite  of  the  claim  of  Mr.  Macauliffe  that  -it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  to  a  religion  of  greater  originality '  '  than 
that  of  Guru  Nanak,  it  can  scarcely  be  disputed  that  it  is 
largely  an  incompletely  fused  amalgam  of  ideas  and  senti- 
ments, contributed  alike  by  Hinduism  and  Muhammadanism. 
In  the  worship  of  the  Guru  on  the  one  hand  and  the  (jraulh 
on  the  other  we  seem  to  see  the  double  intl.iencc—  that  of  the 
personal    laith    of  Muhammad    and    that  of  the   impersonal 


'   MacauIilTe,  I,  i).  wi.  =  Ibid.,  ii,  p.  64. 

■'   H.   II.  Wilson,  lis  says  aihf  Lectin  cs  Chit-jly  on  the  Rclii^h'n  of  tlie 
Uniiius,  II,  p.  129. 
*  Macauliffe.  I,  p.  96.  -  Ibid.,  p,  Iv. 
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Vcdanta.    \Vc  have  a  similar  contLidiction  in  the  iircscntation 
as  the  <;..al  of  hlcsscdncss  of  ab  orptioii  in  tlic  divine,  and  yet 
at  tile  same  time  of  a  paradise  called  .SVr. //  Khaiul.     Tiiosc 
will)  are  nut  able  to  attain  to  either  of  these  rewards  will   be 
re-born    on    earth.      Tiie    influence    of    Muhaininadanism,    in 
contrast  with  the  iiLii-moral  Ved.inta    is  no  doubt  seen  in  the 
strongly  ethical  note  whiih  is  distinctive  of  this  relii^ion,  and 
has  obtained  lor  its  followers  the  reputalitJii  of  Puritans.   Such 
a  passai,  ■  as   this    is   typical   of  iii.   '.y    in    the   Cnuvitli.   and 
lemirds  us  of  similar  passaL;es  among  the  sayings  of  Kabir  : 
'  Make  cutenlment  and   nvxlesty  thim    earrings,  self-respect 
thy  wallet,  meditation  the  ashes  to  seal  upon  thy  body  ;  make 
association  uith  men  thine  Ai  Tanth,'  and  the  comiuest  of  thy 
hi  irt  the  conciuest  of  the  world.'-     It  is  a  great  thing  to  have 
decl.ired,  •  riiere  i    no  devotion  wit'    >ut  virtue.'  '     \o  doubt 
the  Cuni's  message  represents  a  noble  effort  at  reformation  in 
a  time  wlu  n  reformati   n  was  supremely  needed.    Here  is  how 
one  of  his  biogr-iphers,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  describes  the 
polytheism  and  idolatry  of  N    nak's  time:   'Some  worshipped 
the  sun  or  moon,  others  propitiated  the  c.i.ih,  sky,  wind,  water, 
or  fire,  and  others  a;/    in  "he  God  of  death,  while  the  devotion 
of  many  was  addressed  l     cemeteries  and  cremation  groumls.' 
Similarly   Guru   Govind   is   .'■    id   to  have  calKd   his   Khfdsas 
to  forsake  the  worship   of  '  idols,   cemeteries,  or   cremation 
grounds'.*     Revolt  from  a  re[)ulsive   Saivism   was  evidently 
one  of  the  elements  that  went  to  the  mak'ng  of  this  austere 
and  inward  faith.     Their  opposition  to  caste,  mild  in  the  time 
of  the  earlier  O/^/7/.r.  but  thorough  in  the  case  of  Guru  Govind, 
and  the  stern  prohibition  of  female  infanticide,  show  it  to  have 
bet  n  also  a  genuine  movement  of  social  and  moral  reform. 

Of  the  sects  that  have  '-i)rung  up  within  Sikhism,  the  two 
whose  aim  was  to  5)rcservc  in  its  present  form  the  religious 
ciiaractcr  of  Guru  Nar  ik's  reformation,  are  those  of  the  Ud.lsis 

'  .\  sect  oiji'gis.  '  Jdpji.  XWllI,  M.icaulilTe,  I,  p.  2\2. 

'■  Jiipjt.  .X.\l,  Macaiilifte,  i,  p.  206.  *  Macauliffe,  1,  p.  iKi. 
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SIS,  was  a  sect  lortntvt  ,iti)'   isa  i)i()lc-.t 

ajTainst  the  (irst  indications  of  tin-  secular  ..on  of  the  aims  of 
ilic  sect.  N.uiaK  nominited  as  his  siicccssiir  (iurii  Aiv^'ad, 
hilt  the  I'dasis  attached  iheinsclve^  to  N.lnak's  son.  .Sri  C'aiid, 
who  seems  to  have  li\ed  as  a  naked  asc<tie.  Their  sacred 
hii()I<  is  ihe  . /(//  (iKxiitli  alone.  Dilua,  where  tlu  y  have  a 
;^!n-!id:^arii  or  temple,  is  the  se.it  of  a  stroiv;  body  ot  this  sect. 
The  name  of  the  Xirm.il.is  indic.ites  a  simil.ir  cinphasis  upon 
purity  and  unworldliness.  The  I'da-'s  wear  white  robes  .uul 
t''c  Xirm.das  red,  or  )-ello\\ — the  colour  uurn  h)'  the  ordinar)- 
Hindu  ascetic.  In  modern  times,  'e\ce[)t  in  the  mode  of 
peifoiinin;^  public  woiship  and  in  the  profession  of  benevolent 
sentiiuents  for  all  mankind,  there  is  little  difference  between  a 
Nirinal.i  Sikh  and  an  orthodo.x  Hindu  of  the  V'aisnava  sect'.' 
Tlie  Akalis,  on  the  other  hand,  claiminj^  ,is  the)-  do  to  have 
been  founded  b)'  Guru  (iovind  himself,  re[)rescnt  the  militant 
ambitions  of  the  Sikhs  in  their  extreme  form.  The  name 
y\kal  was  one  of  the  names  of  God  frccjuently  made  u.se  of  by 
the  tenth  (inn/.  When  the  fierce  passions  of  the  .Sikhs  were 
aroused  in  Ixhalf  <if  their  taith,  the  leadership  of  the  Kh.alsa 
lar^'cl}-  passed  into  the  hands  of  these  zealots  of  whom  R.mjit 
Sin^di  him.self  stood  in  awe.  They  claimed  the  rii^ht  of 
summoniufj  the  Gurumata,  "the  Council  of  the  (iinii\  ;i 
national  council  whicli  was  invested  with  authority  to  ;j;uide 
the  brotherhood.  The  Akfdis  refu.sed  to  accejjt  any  innova- 
tions in  the  customs  of  the  sect,  and  for  that  reason  they 
continued  to  wear  blue  clothes  and  carry  some  article  made 
of  steel  u[)on  their  persons.  Xow  "  their  influence  has  to  a 
larj^e  extent  passed  away,  and  some  of  them  have  dcL^enerated 
into  mere  buffoons '.-  Of  a  similar  sect  of  fanatics  called 
Kukas,  founded  oriL^inally  by  an  Udasi  of  Rawalpindi,  we 
learn  that,  having  rebelleii  at^ainst  the  HriiLsh  Government  and 
been  suppressed,  they  'have  subsided  int  i  a  disreputable  sect 


'   Wilson's  E^s,iys  on  the  Religion  of  t lie  Hindus,  II,  p.  14:. 
'-'  /•'.  A".  A'.,  s.v.  Akalis,  I,  p.  269'. 
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uho^c  commvniislic  and  .kb,niclud  lu.bils  have  l.nu.-lit  up-.n 
tluin  the-  <;rnnal  ivpn.bation  of  the  Sikh  (  nmmnnity '.' 

■1  hcTi-  air  otliu-  ^^tts  of  tlif   Siklis  wliidi  au"  ii;^aiclc(l  as 
heretical.     ThcMv  i>  ih.it.  foi  example,  of  thr  Minas  followers 
,,f  an  elilcr  s..n  of  (.uni  K.iin    Das,  wh-.ni   he  passed  ovci    in 
f.ivonr  of  his  yoiin-cr  son   Arjvin,  and  that  of  thr   Ilandahs, 
who  denied  the  authority  of  Nanak  an.l  ^cl  up  that  ol  llandal, 
a  Jat  e..nveil  to  Sikiiisni.  in  its  stead.     '  Tlie\'  arc  now  known 
,,s  Niranjanie,  or  foll,wei>  of  the  l>ri^;iit  (.oil  (Niranjan).' -    Of 
the  Sutlne  or  '  pure  ones  ',  it  i  ■.  sufficient  to  say  that  '  they  arc 
iiotoiiou    r.r  tii.ir  drunkenness  and  dehanchery,  ::o  that  th- , 
have    become    a   In  word    in    the    I'.injab','    and    ecpi.dly    in 
Ikn<,'a!,'   while   the    Divanc  S.idh   nr   'mad   .saints',  who   are 
mainly  lats  and  tanners,  a-ree  with  the  Udasi-  in  rcco-ni/in- 
only  tlie  J,//   (inuitli.     'Iheie  is  more  interest  and   profit  in 
tracintjthc  history  of  other  sect.s  which  have  sprung  up  all 
over  the  countr>-,  and  which,  while  less  directly  relat.-d  to  the 
Sikhs  than  these,  apparently  owe  iiiuch  of  their  inspiration  to 
Kablr    and    Nanak.      1-onr   of  the.se  out   of  many   that   have 
.sprung  up,  exercised  for  a  while  an  inlliiencc  for  ri-hteousness, 
ami    then    become    impotent    or   dcj^cneratc,  may  be   briefly 
referred  to  here. 

Of  these  one  of  the  earliest  i^  that  of  the  Dadupanthls  or 
followers  of  Dadu  (i.-,44  i^o,^)-  ^  Hra'.iman,  who.  thoiifrh  a 
native  of  Ahmedabad,  exercised  his  main  influence  and  left 
his  largest  following  in  Rajputana.  Like  Kabir,  by  whose 
teaching,  as  also  by  that  of  Nanak,  he  was  evidently  greatly 
influenc'cd,  Dadu  claimed  Kainananda  as  his  teacher.  His 
teaching  is  contained  in  the  Banh  a  poetic  work,  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Grantli,  is  worshipped  in  modern  times  by  his 
followers.  Of  these  some  are  '.soldier  monks'  and  others 
mendicants  and  ascetics.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  development 
of  this  sect  has  been  in  some  ways  closely  parallel  with  that 


'   Sir  Lcpel  (■.rUTin's  /\,iiiii/  Si>v^h,  p.  62. 
'•'  Macaulitie,  I,p.  Ixxxiii. 
«  /::.  R.i:.  II,  p.  496- 


"  Truinpp,  !>.  cxvii. 
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of  the  Sikhs.  Like  Kabir,  Dadfi  icpresents  a  popular  revd 
ai,'aiiist  the  learning  and  the  pride  of  learning  of  the  orthodox 
Hindus.  ■  What  avails  it  to  collect  a  heap  of  books.  .  .  .  Wear 
not  away  j-our  lives  b}  stud)'ing  the  \'edas.'  He  seems  to 
have  gone  further  than  his  predecessor  in  rejecting  the  doctrine 
of  transmigration,  'iiolding  that  all  possible  re-births  happen 
in  man's  one  life  on  earth.'  '  God  is  for  him  the  Creator:  '  by 
one  word  lie  created  all.'  He  seems  to  have  had  more  right 
than  either  Kabir  or  Nanak  to  declare,'!  am  "ot  a  Hindu 
nor  a  Muhamniadan.  I  belong  to  none  of  the  ^ix  schools  of 
pliilosoph}'.  I  love  the  merciful  God.'  There  is  on  the  one 
hand  in  his  writings  a  strange  sense  of  the  demands  of  con- 
science, and  on  the  other  a  warmer  glow  of  tievotion  and  of 
desire  for  (Jod's  fellowship  than  we  find  in  Kabir  and  Xfinak. 
In  this  respect  he  seems  nearer  to  the  Vaisnavite  saints,  while 
he  has  definitely  cast  aside  much  i'l  Hinduism  that  hampered 
Theism  and  has  accepted  much  that  gives  it  a  more  fully  ethical 
note.  '  The  wife  separated  from  her  husband  calls  day  and 
night  and  is  sad.  I  call  my  God,  my  God,  vehemently  thirsting.' 
'When  will  He  come?  When  will  He  come?  .My  beloved, 
when  will  He  reveal  himself  :> '  '  I  am  bound  by  many  fetters. 
My  soul  is  helpless.  I  cannot  deliver  myself.  My  beloved 
alone  can.'  '  I'rom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  my  life  I  have 
done  no  -ood  :  ignorance,  the  love  of  the  world,  false  pleasure, 
and  forgetfulness  have  held  me.'  '  My  soul  is  sorely  afflicted 
because  I  have  forgotten  Thee,  O  God.'  ^  There  is  a  close 
kinship  between  this  saint  and  the  Hebrew  psalmis's. 

The  Baba  Lalis,  wlu  come  next  in  order  of  time,  are  said 
to  have  been  founded  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
Baha  I.fd,  who  was  a  Khattrl  born  ;•  '    a  in   Kajputana. 

He  settled  near  Sirhind  in  the  Punjab  .,  there  founded  his 
sect.  The  chief  historical  interest  of  his  tc;'.,,ing  consists  in 
tlie  fact  that  it  attracted  Dara  Shukoh,  the  eldest  and  favourite 

'  E.  A".  E.,  s.  V.  IVuiu,  IV,  |).  3cS5=. 

"  Most  of  the  i|uot^uions  and  the  inforniiition  in  rigard  to  D.Ulu  and 
the  D.nlupantliis  is  from  the  article  by  .Mr.  Traill  in  /;'.  A'.  A'.  W  .  385  f. 
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son  of  the  lunpcror  Shah  Jahaii.  Hril)ri  Lfil  appears  to  have 
tan^^ht  a  doctrine  more  deeply  dyed  of  Hinduism  than  that  of 
Dfidu  'The  suul  is  a  particle  of  the  Supreme  Soul,  just  as 
water  contained  in  a  flask  is  a  part  of  the  water  of.  say,  the 
river  Ganges;  On  the  other  liand  the  Supreme  God,  who  is 
named  R;lma,  is  directly  worshipped  with  love  and  adoration. 
There  arc  no  incarnations  in  this  system.  '  The  feelings  of 
a  personal  disciple '.  he  .^aid.  '  have  not  been,  and  cannot  be, 
described,  as  it  is  said:  '"A  person  asked  me  uhat  arc  the 
sensations  of  a  lover?  I  replied  :  When  you  are  a  lover  you 
will  know." '     The  sect  is  said  now  to  be  extinct.' 

The  Caran  DasTs  were  founded  by  Caran   Das  (170^82), 
a  Baniya,  born  at  Dahara  in  AUvar.     The  adherents  of  this 
sect  who  number  apparently  only  a  few  thousands  arc  to  be 
found  mainly  in  the   Punia  ■  and  the  United   Trovinccs.     A 
name    by  which   the   doctrine   is   sometimes   called,    SaM<i- 
infiixa,  indicates  its  close  relationship  with  that  of  Kalj'r  in 
whose  teaching  Snlxh  has  so  prominent  a  part.     At  the  same 
time  'so  similar  arc  the  doctrines  taught   by  Caran   Das  to 
thixse  of  Nanr.k  .  .  .  that  there  are  actually  Sikhs  who  at  the 
present  clay  call  themselves  Caran  Dasis '.-     Devotion  to  the 
Cant  and  meditation  on  the  name  are  the  two  chief  means  of 
.salvation.    Salvation  is  continued  personal  existence  in  fellow- 
ship with  God   after  release  from  transmigration.     Here,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  sects  (jf  this  class,  the  (j/n//  is  ilevated  to  a 
position  of  superhuman  iK)wer  and  sanctity.     So  much  is  this 
so  that  while  '  the  believer  mu.st  know  the  Cw/zv/and  Hari  to  be 
one  ',  '  the  Gun/  is  mightier  than  Hari  himself,  for  he  protects 
the  sinner  from  His  wrath '.^'     God  is  worshipped  under  the 
names  of  Hari  and  Rama,  and  also,  though  apparently  not  by 
the  founder,  '  under  the  dual  form  of  Kadha  and  Krisna  '.    The 
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'  For  quotations  and  rcfcrcnres  sec  I'..  R.  K  ,  s.  v.  Vmhn  Lulls,  II, 
p.  308. 

-   /■;.  A'.  /■;.,  s.  V.  C.inai  Ihisis,  111,  1>.  366  note.  _ 

'  Ibid  The  same  thing  is  siiicl  by  South  Indian  \  aisnavites  ot  the 
uorship  of  KamfLnuja  as  better  than  the  worsh.p  of  \i5i,u,  for  'while 
\'isnu  can  both  bave  and  damn,  Krunanuja  only  saves  . 
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stress  laid  upon  inoial  conduct  is  indicated  b}-  the  ten  pro- 
liibitions  of  the  sect.  Its  members  are  'not  to  He,  not  to 
revile,  not  to  speak  harshly.  nt)t  to  di.scoinse  idly,  not  to 
steal,  not  to  commit  adultery,  noi  to  ot'fer  violence  to  any 
created  tiiini;,  not  to  imaLjinc  evil,  not  to  cherish  liatrecl,  and 
not  to  indulge  in  conceit  or  pride  '.^  Their  .scriptures,  besides 
the  poems  of  Caran  Das  himself,  'nclude  the  I'hagaiadgJtd 
and  the  Bhagaiata  Piirana.  The  founder  of  the  sect  forbade 
idolatry,  but  as  in  other  instances  this  position  has  not  been 
maintained  in  later  day  .  '  They  now  even  have  images  in 
their  temjjlcs,  respect  Brfdimans  and,  like  other  pious  Hindus, 
fast  on  the  eleventh  day  of  each  lunar  fortnight.'' 

There  remain  the  Siva  Narayanis,  a  sect  founded  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  by  .Siva  Narayan,  a  Rajput  from  Cdiazipur 
in  the  L'nitcd  Provinces.  Like  the  Sikhs  they  worship  the 
Formless  One,  reject  idolatry  and  reverence  their  original 
Gum,  whom  they  regard  as  an  incarnation.  The  sacred  book 
of  the  sect  is  called  Sahda  Soiit  or  Giirn  (inintli.  '  It  contains 
moral  precepts  and  declares  that  salvation  is  to  be  obtained 
only  by  unswerving  faith  in  God,  control  ovir  the  passions, 
and  implicit  obedience  to  the  teaching  of  the  G/zr/i.''^'  The 
Kabn-  I'anth  was  originally  in  the  teaching  of  Kabir  himself, 
and  largely  is  still,  a  protest  against  caste  exclusiveness,  but 
its  adherents  now  are  unwilling  to  admit  members  of  the 
lowest  castes,  such  as  Mohtars,  Doms.  and  Dhobis.  These, 
they  consider,  should  join  such  a  sect  as  'hat  of  the  Siva 
Narayanis.^  '  All  castes  are  .idmitted,  but  most  of  the  di.sciples 
come  from  the  lower  grades  uf  society,  such  as  the  Tatwa, 
Camar,  and  .>osar!h  castes....  The  ordinary  caste  restric- 
tions arc  obs'Mved  '  except  in  the  case  of  the  ascetic  members 
of  the  sect. ' 

When    we   review   this   group  of  sects,  and   consider   tlieir 

'  Wilson's  //.i.i-.nM  o//  the  .A'< //;■/( ;;  <////,'  lliiulus,  I,  p.  )■.). 

■  /:.  A'.  A'.,  s.  \.  Ciiiaii  /hiiis,  II  I,  ]i.  36S'. 

■'  (lalt,  Ci/isi/s  A'lpiin',  1901,  I,  p.  ib'5. 

*  Westcott,  p.  108.  nolf  20. 

'"  Gait,  tc/isitr  Repot t,  I'^oi,  I,  p.  iiS5. 
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history,  we  find   that   in  spite  of  tlic  ir'ibion   into   them   of 
Muhamnnidan  elements,  v  hich  .seem  to  make  them  less  va-iic 
in  their  piofc.sions  of  faith,  and  more  virile  in  adherence  to 
them  than  were  the  followers  of  most  of  the  earlier  N'aisnavite 
cults,  there   is.  nevertheless,  the    same  failure  to  mauitam  a 
lii.rh 'moral  and  religious  stiKulard,  the  same  tendency  presently 
tcrsuccumb  to  temptations  that  were  present  in  the  atmosphere 
they  breathed,  and  in  their  own  imperfect  natures.     If  they 
do  not  fall  always  into  such  sensual  sins  as  so  often  betrayed 
the  adherents  of  erotic  Vaisnavism,  they  fall  into  others  hardly 
le   •  gross,  such  as  drunkenness  and  sloth  and  indulgence  m 
drugs.     One  kind  of  idolatry  is  discarded  only  to  be  replaced 
presently  by  the  worship  of  a  man  or  of  a  book.     Caste  is 
denounced,  but  only  soon  to  make  its  appearance  again  within 
the  bounds  of  the  sect  or  to  be  replaced  by  an  e.xclusivenos 
towards  those  without  that  is  no  less  evil. 
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Of  all  the  deities  of  the   Himla   pantheon,  Siva  seem,  the 
one  least  likely  to  attract  a  theistic  devotion.    A  lar^a-  portion 
of  the  materials  that  have  gone  to  his  makin,.  has  its  .sonree 
in  the  darkest  fears  and  superstitions  of  the  sava-e       The  fa  t 
that  even  about  this  ghoulish  ,,,.od,  more  devil  than  deit)-  who 
battens  upon  corpses,  and  smears  himself  with  ashes  from  .he 
burnms-yround.  has    gathered   a  gracious  affection   tl    '    has 
been  able  to  remould  an  object  so  repulsive  nearer  to  its  heart's 
dcsnc,  IS  m  itself  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  strength  in  the 
Indian  peoples  of  the  theistic  instinct.     That  \-isnu  and  Krisn> 
have  attracted   to   then,selves    a    spiritual    worship,  and   that 
they  have  been  the  means  of  auakenin-  s;ich  a  uorsh  p  in 
tlmse  who  .gather  to  their  temples,  does  nr,t  seem  so  .suri,risin- 
There  rs  comparatively  little   to   repel   in  them.      Thev  ue.x^ 
bright  gods,  gods  of  light  an<l  life  and  hope,  deliverers.' if  not 
yet    fully   m.,rali/,e<l,  yet   capable   of   morali/ation.      Iha    the 
human  .spu.t  h.as  surely  seldom  found  material  harder  t^.  sub- 
due to  Its  purpose  of  dexotion  than  was  Siva.      It  is  one  of 
the  mo.st  ama.ing  facts  in   Indi.n  rcligion_a  religion  full  of 
strangeness-that  out  of  the  dry  ground  of  Saivism  has.sprun- 
a  root  that  has  borne  the  blossom  of  the  devotion  of  the  South 
Indian   Saivite  .saints.     Though  Theisn>   in   India  has   in  the 
end  proved  so  ineffectual,  though   adverse  innuences  in  s,,il 
and  spiritual  climate  have  rendered  it  on  the  whole  an  abor- 
tive giowth.  \et.  with  the  evidence  of  its  transforming  power 
that  these  poet  saints  afford  us,  wc  cannot  <|uestion  its  depth 
and    its    reality  uithin   the  Indian  sjiirit.  nor   refuse  to  hope 
iov  It.  under   more    fasourable   circumstances,   results    greater 
and   more  enduring. 
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Tlicrc   r,in   be  ikj  (iiic-^tion   tlial   Siv.i  is  in  the   main   not 
Aryan  but  aboriginal.     Tii..i  name  is  novhcre  a  proper  name 
in  -he  A'/V  or  the  At/ia-.a  I'cda.  but  is  applied  as  an  ei-illicl, 
'  the  auspicious  '  -  to  Rudra.  ;    'j  nearest  of  kin  to  'nim  ::-iion;4 
the  \'^dic  deities.     From  this  <;od  of  the  storm  Siva  inherited 
many  r  ^aractcristics   which    helped    to    exalt    the    malignant 
d(ii  on   I  '  .something  less  unu.-rthy  of  an  Aryan's  worship.' 
The  adoption  of  this  euphemistic  name  is  itself  an  indication 
of  an  attempt  to  c\\  .ize  a  deity  alwaj's  terrible,  but  not  always 
worth      of  reverence.     His   aboriginal   name  may  have  been 
Hhaira\a.  •  the  fearful  ',  or  some  similar  designation.     Siva,  as 
a  r  alter  of  fact,  like  most  of  the  Indian  gods,  is  a  \er}-  com- 
)Osite  product,  but  one  which  more  than  most  is  made  up  of 
\videl\-  dixcrse.  and  even  irreconcilable  elements.     It  need  not, 
indeed.  sur[Misc  us  greatly  to  find  that  pantheistic  speculation 
was  able  t..  \v.   ke    ise  of  this  deity  even  more,  peih.aps,  than 
of  Visnu  as  the  sN-mbnl  of  the    ultimate    lUa/nnaii.     Moral 
attributes,  or  the  lack  of  them,  in  its  god,  mattered   neither 
more  nor  less  to  a  doctrine  in  which  the  god  was  after  all 
only  a  label  and  a  -superfluity.     .^'.i\a   b\-  his  very  force  and 
fury  was  fitted,  not  inaptly,  to  represent   that  power  in  the 
universe   which   causelessly  destroys   and  causelessly  creates. 
Wlien  the  conflict  arose  in   South   India  between   liuddhists 
and  Jains,  on  the  one  iiand.  and  the  adherents  of  Siva,  on  the 
other,  the  arguments  against  the  existence  of  this  god  that 
the  unbelievers  urged  were  much  the  same  as  those  which, 
when  we  consider  the  character  attributed  to  him.  appear  to 
us  to-day  so  powerlul.     The  Jains  and  Ikiddhists  represent 
the  claims  ot  the  moral  sense,  and  they  ask,  '  How  can  th's 
demon  be  the  life  of  th.^  sold  of  rJl  ? "  -     But  thes--  arguments 
made    little    impressiou   on  the   Saivite   philosophers.     Their 
doctrine,  as  we  find  it  in  the  polemic  carried  on  in  the  South 


'  With  the  ilcvelopment  of  the  Rudr.t-.Siva  god-idea  compare  the 
development  of  Eiihl  in  li.ibyloiiiaii  rehgion.  J.istrow'-,  Kc/igi^nn  liciirj 
ill  Ihilylonio  iind  Assyria,  pp.  08  ff. 

-   Pope's  'J'irKViU'ii^nn:,-^.  1-7. 
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iposiii^  systems,  was  a  philosophy  closely 
appioxiinatiiiLr  to  the  Advaila  Wd.liita,  and  in  coii>c(iiicnce 
tini->e  objections  carried  little  \vei,L,dit  whicli  were  based  upon  the 
cliaracter  of  a  tli  ity  that  was  to  theui  >etoiulary  and.  indeed, 
sniierthions.  i\ft(r  all.  .Siva  w.i.s  like  enoui^h  to  the  wild 
moods  and  immoral  activities  of  naUire.  It  mav  (juite  pos- 
sibly be  the  ease  that  .Sahkar.lc.'irya  bcloni;ed,  a-:  is  alleged, 
to  this  sect.  To  the  >cliiiols  of  the  philosophers  Siva  was  as 
Lionel  a  name  for  an  otiose  tleit\-,  as  j^ood  a  label  for  the 
deceiviiif^  world   processes  as  any  other. 

It  is  far  more  surprising  to  fmd  the  name  ol  .Siv.i.  even  in 
the  period  of  the  L' [)ani.sa(ls.  associatiHl  with  other  and  more 
ethical  streams  of  tendencs'.  We  have  already  seen  how 
ihcistic  currents  that  we  di.scover  movinL,^  with  scanty  and 
uncertain  flow  throiij^h  the  speculations  and  intuitions  of 
these  books  precipitate  themsehes  at  l.ist  in  richer  \i)lume 
into  the  reh';_;ion  of  the  />'//(ii;iirih/x//(i.  There  these  doctrines 
gather  about  the  names  of  \'i.siui  and  (jf  Kri.sna.  A  similar  place 
to  that  of  the  (il/i'i  in  X'aisnavism  is  held  in  .Sai\  ism  b)'  the 
S:r/(is-La/ci>  (t  Ihtviisth/.  In  this  I'lJanisad.  alon;^  with  much 
that,  just  as  in  the  ( jlta,  ^ccm^  irreconcilible  with  an  ethical 
Theism,  there  are  certain  elements  which  indicate  that  the 
intluences  at  work  in  that  tlirection  in  Vaisnavism  were  not 
absent  from  tiie  doctrine  and  the  WDrship  of  the  ri\al  cult. 
If  we  fmd  in  this  I'panisad  tiie  n.imcs  iiu'nd  antl  uiiixin  they 
have  not  yet  their  Adv.iita  siijnificancc.^  Always  in  Saivism. 
e\'en  more  than  in  \'ai.sna\ism,  there  is  implied  a  .sense  of  the 
world's  imreality  in  comp.irison  with  the  reality  of  spirit,  a 
feelinj;  which  is.  indeed,  universal  in  Indi.m  thoiiLjht  -  while  at 
the  same  time  to  a  still  [greater  dci^ree  there  is  implied  a  sense 
of  the  divine  tr.mscendence.  Already,  indeed,  in  the  A'/<,''  ]'tda, 
Kudr.i  is  the  'great  iXsura  of  heaven ',-  antl.  as  such,  he  is  the 
'  possessor  of  occult  power  '  (;//(>_)'(/)."  In  the  Svctiisratara  he 
h.is  definitely  assignet!  to  him  the  nMe,  which,  in  later  times, 

'   S-ct.  ['/:  W.  v  ■    A'.  /■.  II.  1.  ('. 

'■    M.Kdiairll's    /■,(//,    .1/1///: /«;v.I,  |).  15''. 
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was  f^fcncrally  associated  with  thf  name  of  Siva,  of  the  (icity 
of  ai(iiostici^in.     •  No  one  has  rrrasped  him  ab<n'C  or  across   m- 
in   the   miikllc.     There    is   no  imaj^c  of   him    wllo■^c  name  is 
(ireat  (ilory.' '     Thi-..  as  well  as  other  thin^^-^  in  this  L'panisad, 
reminds  lis  of  the  attitutle  of  lUiddliism.      As  in  the  case  of 
lUiddiiism  the  state  of  deliverance,  '  when  the  li^du  has  risen  ", 
is  a  state  alike  '  bej'oiul  existence  and   non-existence'.-     At 
the   same    time  the   theistic    note  is   distinctly   struck    in   the 
tlesiL;nation  of  the  all-pervadin;^  Atman  as  not  only  Siva,  but 
KhaLjax  at,'  .ind  in  the  em[)hasis  that  is  placed,  on  the  one  hand, 
upon  liis  perception  by  the  heart  as  well  as  by  the  mind,'  and, 
on  the  other,  upon  man's  need.  11   he  would   perceive  him,  of 
the  <,nace  of  the   Creator.'     Hut  especially  significant   is  the 
explicit  declaration  in  the  fin  d  verse  of  this   Upani.sad  that, 
in  order  that  the  truths   there   enunciated  may  '  Nhinc  forth 
indeed',  they  mu>t  be  told  'to  a  hiL,di-mindetl  man  who  feels 
the  highest  devotion  {h/iakti)  for  (ukI  and  for  his  ^i^iirii  as  for 
C.od'.''     Here  for  the  first  time  in  connexion  with  Saivism  the 
claims  oi  I'/inkti — and  iini)licitly  the  claims  of  theistic  religion 
-   are  authoritatively  affirmed.      However  indistinguishable  in 
its  phraseology  the  teaching  of  this  L'patiisid  may  seem  at 
times  to  be  from  that  of  those  that  present   a  pure  Advaita 
doctrine,  this  aftnmation  definitely  demon.strates  that  its  face 
is  turned  to  another  direction.     W'c   ma\-  not   liave  lu  re  the 
fully  articulated  bhakti  of  the  later  theologians,  but  we  have 
enough  to  indicate  that  the  supreme  spirit  is  for  it  a  personal 
Iking  who  wins  the  worship  of  the  heart."     This  I'panis^d,  it 
is  true,  like  the  (','ild,  speaks  witii   a  double  tongue,  and  its 
philo.sophy  is  really  at  variance  with  its  religion  ;    but,  with 
whatever  inconsistency,  the  glow  of  the  heart  which  it  demands 
of  the  disciple,  and  which  it  prescribes  as  necessary  for  his 
attainment  of  immortality,  proclaims  it  as  a  theistic  scrii)lure. 
In  the    Maliabliarata  there   is   little   to   indicate  the   place 


'  S:ct.  rp.  W.  It;. 

'  Ibid.,  111.  1;,  ;  IV.  20. 

'  S.  11.  /;.  .W.  p  xxxiv. 


-   Ibu!..  I\'.  KS. 
■    Ibid.,  i;i.  20. 
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lli;U  Siva  wiis  t"  obtain  in  llic  worshii)  of  South   Iiuii.ui  >aints 
of  ,1  later  da)-.     Wf  f\m\  liis  name  extolled  hy  the  sectary  in 
opixi-^ition    to   that   of  Visiui  ;    \vc   find   him    claimed    as  the 
manifestation  of  the  All-j^od,  in  echo  of  a  like  claim  made  by 
the  adherents  of  the  riv.d  deity.     Hut  iheic  is  little  that  is  of 
reli<;ious  value  or  interest  in  such  conflicts  of  the  sects.     These 
thing's  are  the  doini^s  of  the  jiriest  or  of  the  philosopher,  and 
may  liave  little  cnout,di  of  faith  behind  them.     Two  passages 
of  the    I'.pic  may.  however,  be   referred   to  as  indicatinjx  the 
character    of  Siva-worship  in  its  more  inward   aspect,  apart 
from  its  more  philosophic  doctrines  on  the  one  lianil,  and  its 
orijiastic  ritual  on  the  other.     In  one  pas.sage  Siva,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  view  suggested  ahead)-  in  the  Svrtasidfivuj. 
and  referred  to  above,  is  described  as  the  inconceivable  one, 
who  is  -beyond  the  comprehension  of  all  gods'.'     The  fact 
that  this  agnostic  attitude  has  persisted  down  to  modern  times 
among  the  worshippers  of  .Siva  is  indicated  by  the  existence 
of  th.)se  Saivitc  sects  that  are  called  Alakhnamis  ov  Alakhgir.s, 
as  those  w  ho  '  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Unseeable  '.-     Such 
a  conception  would  at  i-nce  help  to  exalt  the  god.  and  at  the 
same  time  would  hinder  the  development  of  his  worship  into 
a  truly  ethical  Theism.     It  would   be  easier  to  associate  so 
va'Mie   a   deity    with    '  ;      Advaita    doctrine,   as    indeed    Siva 
frequently  was  associated,  than  with  a  worship  wliich  requires 
love  and  obedience.     To   love   Ciod  and   to  trust   Him   it   is 
necessary  that    one   in   some   measure   at   least  should   know 
Him.     l"i:rlher  on.  in  the  same  pas.sagc  of  the  Malinb/idraia, 
which  designates  .Siva  as  the  Unknowable  his  'form'  is  said 
to  be  the  l!i\i^a:''     Terhaps  the  adoption  of  this  symbol,  which 
may  be  much  more  ancient  than  this  pas.sagc,  for  a  god  of 
whom  '  there  is  no  image '  ^  may  have  been  due  to  an  attempt 
to  express  the  inexpressible.     Repulsive  as  the  phallic  emblem 
may  appear  to   us,  and  as  it  no  doubt  was  in   its  religious 


'  J//'/,.  VII.  202:  79,  71. 

'-'  See  A'.  A'.  A.  I,  p.  276,  s.  v.  Alaklnuiniis. 

^  Mhh.  VII.  202:  94,  97.  ' 
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,„.i,rin  it  i.  iH.s.siblc-  tl.at  uc  liavc  it  here  made  use  of  as  the 
MR^limii  of  a  i.n.tc.l  wlmh  uc  see  later  repe:itint;  itsclt  .n 
tl>c  rase  of  the  Lini;ayat.-a-ainst  idolatry.'  Hut  th-  half 
,n,iy  prove  the  enemy  ol  the  whole.  The  symbol  wa>  unworthy 
enou-h  at  best,  and  was  too  easily  adopted  as  a  mere'  feli.sh 

!))•  the  ij^norant. 

Hut  it  was  in  .South  India  that  Saivism  entered  m..st   tully 
into  its  own,  and  it  is  there  that   it  has  disclo>ed   itself  at  its 
best,  and  also,  perhaps,  at  its  worst.     That  this  should  be  the 
case  is  not  surprising,  if  Saivism  is  the  most  lar-ely  abon-mal 
of   the    Indian   cults,  since   a   lar-er    aboriginal    element    has 
survived  in  tlie  South  than  in  any  other  part  of  India.      I  he 
old  Dravidian  worship,  which  was  probably  for  the  most  pa.t 
offered  to  demonic  powers,  was  never  here  completely  over- 
thrown.   The  Aryan  victor  was.  indeed,  ultimately  vamiuished 
and  his  bright  go'ds  driven  from  the  f^eld  by  those  old  deities 
„r  demons  of  the  underworld.     When    Br-lhrnanic   influences 
bc<;an    to  make  themselves  felt   in  this  part  of  India   it  was 
wiUi    the  name  of   Rudra-Siva   that    this  demonolalry  could 
most  easily  be  assimilated.    If  the  conjecture  that  the  Heracles 
ofMcgasthcneswa,>,not  Krisna.  as  has  been  generally  supposed, 
but  Sh/a.  be  well-founded,  then  it  would  appear  that  already 
in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  this  religion  was  established  through- 
out  South    India.     It   is  possible  that   we   have   in  the  same 
connexion  an  indication  that  the  I'andyan  dynasty  was  origin- 
ally  Saivite,  as   certainly  the  Chola  dynasty  was  at  a  later 
date.      In    the   third  century  1!.<  .  Buddhism   was  also   intro- 
duced by  Buddhist  missionaries,  while  Jainism  appears  early 
in  the  Christian   era  already  widely  spread  throughout   the 
South,    and    later   numbered    the    I'andya   kings    among    Us 
adherents.     By  the  .seventh  century  a.d.,  when   Iliuen  Tsang 
travelled  in   India,  Buddhism  was  rapidly  disappearing,  while 
Saivism,   and   especially  Jainism,  were  the  popular  faiths  in 

•  CoiMpare  the  worship  of  .\shur  in  Assyrian  religion  under  the  form  of 
a  uinKtd  disk  :ind  the  advance  Ui.it  this  implied  towards  a  more  spintii.il 
rcHgiun.     Jastrow's  A\'//j;:,>u^'  lidiej  in  lUilylmLi  cuiAssynu,  pp.  51,5-. 
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tlii-^  icL^idii.  Ill  the  sfiu'^<^lL'  for  prrdomiiiaiicp  hctvvcrn  these 
ru.ils.  •.vliicli  I  ()iiliniiL(l  tnr  several  ceiitinies,  the  vielory  rested 
with  S.iivi.sin.  It  u.is.  in  fact,  a  conflict  between  the  rcli^^ioiis 
ami  the  iioii-reli^ioiis  spii  it,  ami,  liouevei  able  and  erudite  tlie 
Jaiii  cli.inipiiMis  iiii^^Iit  lie,  tlie  stieii^th  of  leliijit.n  in  the  I  limlii 
lu.irt  was  two  ^Mcal  for  them.  Whitlier  it  was  \'aisiia\  ism, 
now  al-o  establisli((l  amonj;  the  South  Indian  cults,  or  Sai\  ism 
that  th.iinpioned  the  cause  of  faith,  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the 
Jain  was  sure  to  be  ultimately  worsted.  This  was  made  the 
more  ccrt.iin  in  the  case  of  Saivisin  by  two  reinforcements 
that  lame  to  it,  ,uul  stren^theiird  it  in  ditTcrent  and  comple- 
mentary waj's.  These  were,  on  the  tine  haml,  the  fornuilation 
of  its  doctrines  in  the  s)stcm  ol  ihe  Saiva  Siildhanta,  and,  on 
the  other,  ;i  threat  icviv.d  of  tlevotion  within  its  borders  due  to 
a  iiinarkablc  ^'roup  of  saints  ami  apostles. 

At  times  of  controversy,  especially,  it  is  a  great  strength  to 
ail)-  faith  to  ha\e  the  support  of  an  articulated  system.  It  is 
then  able,  in  opposition  to  its  rivals,  to  appeal  to  reason.  A 
philosopliy  or  :i  formulated  theology  brings  along  with  it  to 
any  religion  an  immense  enhancement  of  prestige.  Its  emer- 
gence gcner.dly  implies  jcsides  that  the  cult  in  (piesiion.  which 
may  liave  begun  as  a  movement  in  the  hearts  of  the  coinmon 
people,  perhaps  as  an  effort  of  revolt  from  the  established 
Church,  lias  now  won  a  place  among  the  more  cautious  and 
the  more  reflective.  Saivism,  indeed,  as  the  existence  of  the 
Svcldsvcitiira  reminds  us,  had  long  ago  found  an  entrance 
among  the  thinkers.  But  that  was  in  more  northern  regions. 
In  .South  India  it  had  to  begin  anew  from  the  beginning — 
purif)ing  itself  as  best  it  might  from  gross  superstition,  building 
itself  up  to  better  things  upon  the  foundation  of  a  sincere 
devotion.  \Vh(  n  it  was  able  to  ai)propriatc  to  itself  a  doctrinal 
system  it  obtained  it,  in  the  opinion  of  some  scholars,  from 
Saivite  thinkers  whose  home  was  in  the  far  north  of  India. 
Just  as,  later,  Ramananda  was  to  bear  from  the  South  a  torch 
of  devotion  that  was  to  spread  its  heat  and  light  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  North,  so  it  may  be  that  at  this  earlier  period 
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l>y  a  sift  fr..ni  the  n...tl.  to  tin:  soiitli  this  debt  wa-.  by  ,nUi<  .- 
p.UioM  i.-i.ai.i.  It  was  I  different  t,'ift-onc  of  tl.c  inlrM.  a, 
whereas  tlir  ..111.  r  was  ..t  the  h.  art  but  its  effect  was  Mmdar. 
I.,r  it  helped  to  secme  fm  th.i^tic  ie!i-ioM  the  victory  in  the 
>liiiSi;le  with  J.iinisdi. 

If  this  view  is  well  founded  it  was  fn.m  Ka.lniu.   thai  .>.uilh 
Imliai.    'iiieiMU    nreived    this    reinforcement.      The   links    m 
the   connexion  of  the   Saivitc  theology  of  that    fa.    northern 
province  with  the  reli-;ion  that  was  strugu'in'^  lor  it^  hie  u>  the 
south  it  is  impossible  now  to  di<over.     Tiie  lounder  of  the 
Ka.hmh-  school    of  Saivism,  which,  in   all    p.obabihly,  owed 
much  to  the  S:Yi.lsr.it„n,,  is   >  dd  to  have  been  Va^ik'tipta. 
Hetween  the  ninth  and  the  eleventh  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  various  teachers  of  Saivite  doctrine  amse,  representing,  no 
doubt,  different  shades    of   approximation    to    the    ortliodov 
Advaita.    ( )f  these  one  of  the  mo>t  famous  is  Abhmava-upta, 
who  nourished  at  the  end  of  the  tenth   and  the  be^innin-  of 
the  eleventh  centuries,  and  whose  teachinu  '^^  ^-^iil  t"  'j^'  " '"  ''" 
essentials    identical    with    the    orthodox    Siddhantam    of    the 
Dravidian    South'.'      In    the   opinion  of  Dr.   L.    D.    Harnett 
those  theological   ideas  of  the   north   'f.^lkuvin-   the   natural 
j^eo^raphical  route,  filtered  down  southwards '  till  they  reached 
Kanara  where,  thus  reinforced,  the  old  Saivite  ieli;-;ion  rose  in 
revolt  a-ainst  the  dominant  Jainism,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  brought   -.s  supremacy  to  an    end.     This  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  Hasava,  minister 
about  116C-70  to  the  Kalachuri  kin-.  Hijjala  of  Kalyanpuia. 
The  effect  of  this  revolt  was  the  establishment  in   Kanara  of 
the  Lint;ayat  faith,  but  the  influence  of  the  Ka.shmir  doctrine 
did   not"  end   here.      The    new    cner-y  that    it   awakened    in 
Saivism  in  Kanara  spread  still  further   south,  and  produced 
in  the  Tamil  country  that  Saiva  Siddhfinta.  which  is  claimed 
by    Dr.    rope,    even    as   Vaisnavism    is    claimed    by    other 
students,  •  as  the  most  elaborate,  influential  and  undoubtedly 


'  L.  I).  IJarnett  in  Li  Muu'on,  X,  p.  272. 
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Wc  need  IK  it  suppose.  e\en  il  tliis  vci\-  doubtful  deljt 
were  proved,  that  this  rch'f^ious  pliilo.sopliy  was  altoi^^ether 
boi rowed  fmin  tliose  northern  theologians.  There  are  said  to 
have  been  twenty-eij^dit .  /-v/w.w,  which  contained  the  principles 
of  Saivism  ;  -  and.  if  tliis  tra(h'tion  is  at  all  reliable,  the  inference 
is  that,  however  the  .Saiva  Siddhanta  may  liave  .en  reinforced 
from  the  north,  it  had  alrcad\-  ari.-en  independently  in  the 
south,  and  had  for  .some  generations  been  engaging  the  minds 
of  Dravitlian  thinkers.  Of  these  .l^iu/za.^,  which  are  said  by 
!\Ianikka-\a.sigar.  who  lived  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  ccntur\-, 
to  have  been  caused  to  appear  bj-  the  grace  of  .Siva,  little  f,r 
nothing  is  known.  ']"he  .systematic  accoimt  of  the  .Saiva 
Siddhanta.  which  ^re)-kandci-  gives  in  his  Siva-iidiui-hoJ/iaiii;'' 
compo.-^cd  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is. 
h.owcver,  a  paraphrase  of  a  dozen  Sanskrit  stan/.as  allcgcti  to 
form  part  of  the  A'(?//;v?-v?w,? '.'  l^rom  thc-e  documents,  as 
well  as  from  tiie  works  of  .\runandi  and  L'mapati,  who  belong 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  from  the  cominentary  on  the 
lh-alniui  Sutras,  by  Siikantha,  who  is  said  to  liave  been  Sri 
."^ankaracarya's 'senior  and  contemporarv ',"'  we  can  iud"-e  of 
the  theistic  character  of  this  doctrine,  and  how  far  it  was  able 
to  free  itself  from  the  Advaita  iiitTuences  so  strong  in  the 
north. 

Whether  in  Kashmir,  or  in  the  Tamil  soutii,  the  Sai\a 
s\slem  centres  round  a  trinit}-  of  names,  Pati.  the  \.u\\\. pasa^ 
the  flock,  and  pdsa,  the  bond.  These  names  carr\-  us  back  to 
the  ancient  sources  (,f  the  religion,  reminding  us  that  Kudra 
m   the  Vedic   Hymns  \<.  pasupati,  and    reminding   us  also   of 

I'lipc's  Ti) ir,\\i,ii^,ini,  p.  Ix\i\. 

■-'  We  need  not,  however,  accejit  the  tradition  th;it  the  tot.il  iiumlier  ot 
ycTses  m  them  w.is  20.  ico,  010.  193,  ,N.S4.  000.  ,.s  .\i|a-^un;i-_siv,i-vo..in 
IS  said  t<),allej,'e.      ///.■  S,.vJ:  after  il.ul  Uly.uuJi,,  Mimams,,  .  n.  10.'    ' 

'  Or  Sii;i-jiui>ia-bndli,i. 

*  I..  I),  li.irnett  in  I.e  Afiiu',>>i,  X,  \).  272. 

"  T/ic  Sean/,  .,/,.■>■  i;,,t  Ui>:,in>,„M.'mn„jsa),  p.  24.  This  isa  tr.uislation 
I't  part  of  acomnientaiy  (m  .Xilkai.irha's  /;//,!,-■  i ,/ .,11  the  \\,/a>!t,i  Sutras 
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what  is  of  brttLr  pniiiii-c  for  an  clliical  Tlicism,  that   in  the 
s.tnu-  pncms   \'aiuna,  as  tiic   moral   Governor,  is  said  to  lay 
fetters   {pils(t)   upon  the   .sinner.     Siva   is  the   Lord,  'exalted 
above  tlie  Ab\ss ' — that  is,  above  all  that  partakes  of  ;//inv? 
and  )Ct  'abidin<;  in  all  that  moves  and  all  that  moves  not'.' 
'That  souls  may  reach  his  >tate,  his  Sakti  t;-.ithers  theni   in. 
Our  Lord  is.  nevertheless,  one  and  indivisible.'  -   The  Supreme 
l^ivinity    manifests    himself    and    (ii)cratcs    in    the    uni\erse 
throui^h  his  energy,  which  is  to  Siva  as  light  is  to  the  sun. 
Thus,  as  so  often  in  other  systems,  it  is  sought  b)-  a  doctrme 
of  cmanatiun  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  infinite  and  the 
fmite.     The   "flock'  consi.sts    of  innumerable  souN.   who   arc 
under  the  bondage  of  a  three-fold  iciicx-  <lt_taiani  or  darkness, 
uiiijtl.  which  to  the  southern  Saivite,  at  least,  is  genera'ly  not 
illusion  but    matter,  'the  material  of  all  embodiment','  and 
karuia.     '  As   an   earthen    vessel  has    the   potter    as    its   first 
cause,  the  clay  as  its  material  cause,  and  as  its  instrumental 
cause  the  potter's  staff  and  wheel,  so  the  universe  has  inaya 
for  its  material  cause,  the  sakti  of  Siva  for  its  instrumental 
cause,  and  the  Lord  Siva  himself  as  its  first  cause.'  '     This 
Siva   is   the    -sole    Redeemer   of  souls'."'     According  to  the 
teaching  of  Abhinavagupta  there  are  three  classes  of  those 
who    have    obtained    deliverance,  the  para   innktas,  who   are 
•assimilated  to  the  supreme  Siva',  the  apaia  iiiiiktas,  united 
to  him  in  his  manifested  phase,  and  \.\\cjivan  iiiiiktas,  who  are 
still  in  the  body."     -Redemption  (h:oksa)\  .says  this  teacher, 
•is  the  revelation   of  the  powers  of  Self  when  the  bond    of 
ignorance    is    burst.'      'There    is    nothing    distinct    from    the 
redeemed  to  which  he  sh  aild  offer  praise  or  oblation.'     'He 
worships  with  the  pure  sub.stancc  of  rellection  on  the  Self  the 
blessed  deity  who  is  the  supreme  reality.'  '     In  its  formulation 
in  the  South  more  emi)hasis  seems  to  ha\c  been  laid  upon  the 

'   .\bhina\,iKupl,rs   l\it\aiidithdsar,i,  liansl.Ued  by    L.    D.    li.irnett   in 
J.  A'.  ./.  .s.,  July  1910. 

-■  rni.ipati  in  Tope'-s  1  !nr,'dsiii:;,vii.  p.  Ixxvii. 

■■■  I'lipc's  .V<!7.f(//r<'-'-,  ch.'ip.  xi.  '  '   Pope's  firiivasa^diii,  \).  \\\\. 

■'    The  Seiin/i  ,'ijur  (iod  [ lliahina  Mimaiusa\.  p.  4. 

'■  Lc  Mtiseon,  .\,  p.  2l(>.  '  J-  A'.  A.  S..  July  lyio. 
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fact  that  ill  llu-  >tatc  uf  cniancipatidii  tluio  is  'conscious,  full 
enjoyment  of  Siwi's  prcsninc  '  '  than  in  the  northciii  doctrine. 
'  In  supreme  feh'city ',  says  I'mapati,  '  ihmi  shall  be  one  with 
the  Lord.'  l?ut,  lie  .ocs  on.  '  the  .soul  is  not  nierijcd  in  the 
.Su[)reinc,  for  if  they  become  one,  both  disappear  ;  if  they 
remain  two  there  is  no  fruition  ;  Uicrcf(MC  tliere  is  union  and 
non  union.'  - 

The  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  the  Kaslimir  tliinkers 
and  that  of  tlie  -Saixite  pliiloso[)hers  of  tlic  .south  seems  to  be 
similar  to  that  which  we  find  to  .separate  the  colder  thoui^ht 
of  the  Upanisads  from  later  theistic  speculation.  This  differ- 
ence i.s  due  in  both  cases,  no  doubt,  to  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  philosophy  took  shape.  In  the  midst  of  the  fervour 
of  devotion  of  the  southern  saints  the  speculations  of  the 
thinkers  found  a  new  warmth  and  colour.  More  emphasis 
was  laid  on  the  personality  of  the  Supreme  Deity  and  on  the 
conscious  bliss  of  those  who  attain  to  deliverance.  This  is 
especially  seen  in  the  lari,re  pl.ice  that  is  L^iven  in  the  southern 
reIii:;ion,  and  in  its  theology  to  the  thought  of  the  grace  of 
Siva.  '  In  the  Siddhanta ',  says  Dr.  Pope,  '  very  great  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  idea  that  all  embodiment,  while  it  is  painful 
and  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible,  is  yet  a  gracious 
appointment  of  Si\a,  wrought  out  through  i,?/v/  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  human  soul,  through  the  destruction  of  deeds, 
which  are  the  root  of  all  evil  to  mankind.'  ■  In  this  system, 
as,  we  ha\  e  seen,  he  is  clsew  here  also,  Siva  is  the  I'nknowable, 
•  whom  the  heavenly  ones  see  not  '.*  15iit  he  manifests  himself 
in  his  gracious,  emancipating  .sw/v/.  ( )nly  by  the  grace  of  the 
great  G///71  does  the  soul  see  and  seeing,  ■  hide  itself  in  the 
mystic  light  of  wisdom'.  'The  fainting  soul  will  resort  to 
the  shadow  of  Grace  of  its  own  accord.'  '  '  To  those  who 
draw  not  nigh,  he  gi\es  no  boon  ;  to  those  who  draw  nigh,  all 
good;   the  great  S.irikara  knows  no  dislike.'"     This  doctrine 


'   I'ope's  Tin/:i'uii'^,iiii,  p.  xliv. 
\  Op.  cit.,  p.  254.   ' 
■'  Op.  cit.,  liii. 


-  Op.  cit.,  p.  Ivii. 

*  Uinapati  in  op.  cit.,  p,  l.xxi.K. 

"  Op.  cit.,  p.  Ixxi.x. 
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of  L^racc  su[)i)lics  the  c'.iicf  incciuiM;  to  de\oliuii  in  this  system, 
and  coiTcspondiiiL;  to  it  is  tlic  icsixmisu  of  bhakti  on  the  pait 
(it"  the  uorshiiipiii<,r  soul.  W'c  have  seen  th.it  in  tlic  Si\ta- 
svatara  I  'paiii.uui  the  attitude  of  hliakti  is  prescribed  as  neces- 
sary to  a  ri_L;ht  understanding^  of  its  tcacliini,^,  and  still  more  is 
this  recoi^nizcd  as  nece-sarj'  in  this  later  system.  '  The  soul 
L,M\es  >ii;ht  to  the  ej'cs  :  he  who  L;i\es  sii;ht  to  the  soul  is  Siva  ; 
therefore  one  should  worship  in  upremc  love  him  who  does 
kindness  to  the  soul.'  ' 

Ikit  the  doctrine  of  the  Saiva  Siddhanta  alone  could  hardly 
liave  (obtained  for  southern  Saivism  so  complete  a  \  ictory  over 
Buddhism  and  Jainism.   Alongside  of  this  intellectual  reinforce- 
ment there  sprang  u[)  about  this  tin.e  a  remarkable  spirit  of 
devotion  which,  through  the  great  saints  and   poets  of  this 
period,  gave  to  Sai\  ism.  one  cannot  doubt,  more  than  anything 
else  did,  the  strength  by  which  it  prevailed  u\er  its  cold  and 
sterile  rivals.     '  \o  cult  in  the  world ',  says  Dr.  Barnett,  •  has 
pioduced  a  richer  devotional   literature  or  one  more   instinct 
with  brilliance  of  imagination,  fervour  of  feeling,  and  grace  of 
expression,'  -     The  exact   period  of  this  eftlorcscence  of  the 
South  Indian  religious  spirit  is  extremely  doubtful.     It  cannot 
be  determined  within  more  definite  limits  than  the  seventh  to 
the  eleventh  centuries.     This  was  a  time,  not  only  of  Saivite, 
but    of  \'aisnavite  revival.     The   sixty-three   Saiva  saints  of 
tradition  had  as  contemporaries,  it  is  probable,  some  of  the 
Vaisnavite    Alvars,  and    that,  ai)parentl\'.  without    any   keen 
antagonism  being  aroused  between  them.     That  antagonism 
came  later  when  their  common  cnenn-,  the  Jain,  h.^d  been 
overcome.     The  greatest  of  the  poet-saints  who  have  exercised 
so    enduring    an    intluence    upon    this   South    Indian  faith    is 
Maiiikka-vasagar.  whose  'J'intiasagain  or  '  Sacred  Utterances  ' 
is  full  of  the  mo.st  intense  religious  feeling.     Here  we  have 
the   doctrines  of  the   Saiva   Siddhant.i   fused   into   passionate 
experience  in  the  heart  of  a  worshi[iper  of  Siva.    Their  .luthor 

'  Meykr  id.ir  in  Harnett's  llcirt  of  Iitdii,  p.  'ito. 
-  Heart  of  India,  p.  S2. 
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i--  .s.iid  til  have  been  piiiiie  inini-ter  to  ,i  I'.iiiil_\',in  kin^;,  ami 
probabl)-  flouri-.hecl  in  the  tenth  (.r  eleventli  ceiUui>-  of  the 
Cliristi.m  era,  tlioii!j,li  Dr.  I'ope  seems  -.(inietinies  ineliiieil  to 
place  liini  as  earl)-  as  th-  >eveiitli  cr  eiL^lith  century.  He 
went,  the  story  ;-;oe-..  like  .Saul,  to  seek,  not  his  father's  asses. 
but  iiorses  for  the  kin_<(,  but.  like  .Saul,  lie  found  inste.id  a 
kingdom,  thoui;h  in  his  e.isc  a  kin.mloni  of  the  spirit.  Si\a 
himself,  surrounded  1\\-  a  threat  company  of  his  saints,  revealed 
liimselt  to  hiiu  in  the  foiin  of  a  venerable  ''iir/i,  and  his 
errand  was  fori^otten.  and  the  wcirKl  renounced.  'lie  has 
L,'one  from  the  Council,  and  put  on  tlio  shroud,'  and  lie  journeys 
in  i)il;^nimar;c  from  town  td  town,  \vorshi[)pin,L,r  at  every  shrine, 
anil  compcisini^  sonj^s  in  celebration  of  the  various  seats  of 
Si\a  worshii)  and  tlieir  i;od.  '  The  success  of  Manikka-vasa;4ar 
in  re\iving  S.uvism."  says  Dr.  Poi)e.'  'which  seeius  to  ha\e 
been  then  almost  extinct,  was  immediate,  anil  wc  may  say 
permanent.  .  .  .  h'rom  his  time  dates  the  foundation  of  that 
vast  nudtitude  of  .Saiva  shrines  which  constitute  a  peculiar 
feature  of  the  Tamil  countr\-." 

In  the  legend  of  ^Ianikka-va.sa^^ar's  conversion,  the  divine 
Guru,  it  i.s  said,  held  in  his  hand  a  book  which  proves  to  be 
the  Siva-nd)hibodlia:ii  of  Meykandar.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  manual  of  tlic  Saiva  Siddhanta  did  not  come  into  existence 
for  at  least  two  centuries  after  the  time  of  the  Sai\itc  saint 
and  poet.  Tiie  period  of  inspiration  precedes  the  period  of 
reflection  :  the  experience  of  the  saint  furnishes  the  material 
for  the  doctrinal  sjstcm  of  the  theologian.  Already  in  his 
poems  we  t'md  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  heart  those 
views  of  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  God  and  to  the  world  that 
the  schoolmen  formulated  later  into  a  religious  philosophy. 
]"or  Manikka-va.sagar,  as  for  -o  many  saints,  the  centr.d  point 
in  his  religious  life  to  which  he  continually  returns  for  a 
ii  newal  of  his  inspiration  is  his  conversion.  It  is  a  continually 
recurring  theme  for  praise  tliroiigliout  hi>  h\uins  .i  constant!)' 
recurring  source  of  encouragement  when  he  falls  into  desp.iir. 

'  Pope's  Til iivds.ij^-.nn.  p.  x.x.'^iii. 
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Th>ou"li<>ut  liis  poems  there  is  such  an  accent  of  hum.hty  and 

■ulonition,  surh  a  <cnse  of  his  unworthine.s  and  of  the  .hvinc 

,M-,ce   as  ^cenis  to  b.in-  liini  vcy  near  indeed  to  the  spnit  of 

Uk-  Chiistian  >aint>.     No  donbt  there  aic,  at  tlic  same  Umc, 

,leep    differeno-,    whicli    the    cnmmon    ar.lour   of  cNpression 

hides      Un^^■  far  tlie  sense  of  his  unworthiness  spnn-s  solely 

fpun  a  mora!  root,  how  far  the  ^neatness  of  his  -od  is  a  pin-cly 

moral  supremacy,  how  far  the  sense  of  the  div.nc  presence  ,s 

spiritual  or  lar.nly  sensuous-these  .luestions  need  not  here 

he  cnsidered,  n,.r  can  their  answers,  whatever  they  may  be, 

.Irtract  "rcatlv  from  the  deep  affmity  of  saints,  apparently  so 

iilien  fiom  each  other  in  many  respects.      Again  and  a-am  we 

find  Manikka-vasa-ar  L;ivins  utterance  to  .such  experiences  as 

are  common  to  all  devout  souls  u ho  have  soui^ht  Cod  sincerely 

ami  have  in  some  measure  found  iliin. 

'Thc.c  gods  ,UT  :4.k!s   .ndecl."     '  Tlu:..'  "timers  arc  the   -.kL<  men 
wranglm-  >ay  ;  and  thus 

I'al-c   uod^   they  talk  about   and   rant   and   raxc   upon   this   cailhly 

No  piety 'could 'bo.iM:    that  earthly  bunds  might  cease  to  clinR,  to 

him  1  clung. 
To  him,  the  god  of  .dl  true  gods,  go  thou,  and  breathe  his  praise, 

O  humming-bre.' 
Dr  rope,  m  his  translation  of  the  'nnm7sai,^<!u^,  by  the 
headings  he  places  to  paragraphs  of  the  poem  indicates  how 
close  he  finds  the  affinity  to  be  between  these  utterances  of 
•I  sincere  devotion,  and  tho.se  of  the  Christian  religious  experi- 
ence '  Longing  for  grace  ah.nc ',  '  Without  thy  presence  I 
pine  '  •  Dcadness  of  soul ',  •  God  all  in  all  ',  ■  I  am  thine,  save 
me'  'His  love  demands  my  all'-these  arc  a  few  taken  at 
r  md'um,  and  they  are  sufficient  by  themselves  to  indicate  that 
with  all  the  strange  mythology  that  weaxes  its  fantastic  forms 
acro^s  the  poems,  and  that  perplexes  and  repels  a  W  estern 
reader,  we  have  here  the  essential  note  of  a  deeply  devout 
and  a  truly  ethical  Theism. 

'   Pope's  'J'iruvas,\i;diit.  pp.  143-  M4- 
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We  h,,.c  srun  tliat  ,i  note  of  Sai\  isni   ha.  always  been  the 
unknouablencss    uf   r„ul.     Tl,c    \-aisnavitc   followers   of   the 
bhakti  ;//.?/-,/  often  aftinn  this  no  less  stron,L,Tlv,  hut  like  Tulsi 
Das  they  ar-ue  that,  ju-t  because  God  is  bcymui  the  icach  of 
thou-ht  and  act  and  speech,  the  one  uay  of  saKation  for  men 
IS  Ml  the  worship  <,f  such  an  incarnation  of  the  Supreme  Deity 
as    Kama.     Similar!)-,  thou.^h   Saivism   has   had    no  place  for 
such  mcarnations  as  we  fnid  within  the  riv.il  .system,  Manikka- 
\asa-ar  is  never  weary  of  claimin-  that  Siva  has  come  near 
to  Inm  in  his  ^^'race  as  the-//;;/  and  revealeil  him.sclf. 
M.il  (\-KMU.i.  .\y.in.  all  the  -,nls  ..iid  s.  icna--,  divme 
1  lis  cs>en,e  cann.>t  pi-T.  e.     'l-his  \Wnv;,  rare  .ircw  near  t(.  me  ; 
In  line  he  thrilled  my  .soul.' 

AL;ain. 

The  '  Mount-  (Si^,,)  that  M,d  knew  not  ,uh1  Av.m  ^.lu  not-we  c.ui 
knnu-.'- 

There  is  no  linnt  to  the  ecstasy  with  which  he  describes  the 
effect  of  this  revelation  of  ^lace. 

Sire,  as   in   im.on   strict,  thou  mad'st  me  thine:  on  me  didst  look, 

didst  dniw  me  near  : 
■And    when  it  seemed  I  neVr  rould  be  uitli  thee  made  one     when 

naught  of  thine  w.i.  mine— 
-And  n.iuijht  of  mine  was  thine    me  to  tliy  feet  thy  love 
In  my.tu-  union  jonied,  Lord  of  the  heavenly  land.     'Tis  lieight  of 

blessetlnes.s.' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  multiply  illustrations  of  the  fervent 
spuit  of  this  worshipper  of  Siva.  It  is  a  constant  marvel  to 
note  how  the  heat  of  his  devotion  is  able  to  transmute  to  its 
purposes  of  adoration  even  the  repellent  aspects  of  the  t,rod. 
His  descriptions  of  him  seem  at  limes  to  touch  the  very  brink 
of  all  we  hate.  This  is  he  who  '  wears  the  chaplet  of  skulls  ' ; 
lie  is  the  '  maniac  ' ; 

A  dancini;  snake  his  jewel,  tig'er-skin  his  robe, 
A  form  with  aslies  smeared  he  wears.'' 
A    favourite   epithet    is   'the    black-throated   one',     l^ut  this 


'   Tope's  riniviuiii^ain,  p.  157. 
^   Op.cit.,  ]).  ~2. 


"  "p.  cit..  p.  106. 
*  Op.  cit.,  p.  195. 
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cpitlict,  as  ;i  iii.iUcr  of  fact,  strant^c  a-^  it  scctns  to  u>,  is  what 
t>i)ccially  su^r^c^ts  to  his  drvotcc  the  ^imcc  of  Siva,  and  it 
coii>taiUi\-  recurs  in  liis  poems  a.  a  motive  to  praise  ami 
worship.  What  to  the  \'aisna\  ite  are  the  '  tlirce  steps '  of 
\'isiui.  that  to  the  Saivite  is  the  stor>-  of  how  thi>  i;oi!  drank 
tlie  halalii'da  poison  and  so  made  liis  tiiroat  for  ever  blacl<. 
In  both  cases  tlie  story  has  been  laid  hold  of  by  tlie  instinct 
of  tlie  devout  heart  as  a  symbol  of  the  divine  i,nacc  that  saves. 
In  (^rder  that  he  mi.^ht  deliver  the  i;ods.  when  a  stream  of 
black  and  deadly  poison  flowed  forth  at  the  churning;  of  the 
Sea  of  Milk,  Siva  of  his  own  will  drank  it  up  ;'nd  gave  to  them 
instead  the  ambrosi.i  that  followed.  Thus  the  Saivite  wor.-,hip-^ 
with  ^nalitude  and  adoration  a -od  who  has  suffered  for  others, 
.md  the  black  throat  is  for  him  a  constant  leminder  of  his 
<;race. 

Tliiiu  iiLid'st  me  thine  :  didst  licry  iioisnn  eat,  pitying  poor  souls, 
That  1  ini-ht  thine  .unbrosia  taste.  -I,  ineancsl  one.' 
\\y  the  help  of  such  a  thought  as  that  the  South  Indian 
worshipper  has  been  able  to  transform  the  strani^-c  appearance 
of  tliis  prc-Aryan  divinit)-,  so  demoniacal  in  many  of  his 
aspects,  into  a  gracious  beini;-  whom  his  heart  can  love.  It  is 
at  least  a  testimony  to  the  amazini,'  power  of  the  religious 
passion  surging  up  within  these  southern  saints,  a  passion  im- 
possible to  content  with  less  in  God  than  the  grace  that 
condescends  and  suffers,  with  less  than  a  love  correspondent  to 
the  love  that  moves  itself.  When  '  the  Brahman '  rci)rescntcd 
to  this  seeker  that  '  the  way  of  penance  is  suprciue ',  or  when 
the  '  haughty  Vedant  creed  unreal  came ',  he  turned  away 
unsatisfied.  Then,  he  says,  '  Lest  I  should  go  astray  he  laid 
his  hand  on  me'.'-  This  testimony  to  a  real  spiritual  ex- 
perience, a  real  movement  of  the  divine  love  to  meet  the 
human,  is  expres.scd  again  and  again  throughout  these  lyrics 
with  a  manifest  .-inccrity.  The  'law  of  trusting  love '  '  finds 
its  fulfilment  and  'his  love  that  I'ails  not   day  by  day  still 

'   Pope's  y»wrv.v.'i,v/;/,  p.  195-  "  Op.  cit.,  p.  34. 

^  Op.  cit.,  p.  33. 
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hur(:;con>  roith'.'  (  .  rt,iitil_\-  thc-c  iiomis,  wiili  ;ill  tliat  is 
-traiiL^c  ,111(1  rcpclKnl  in  th-  symbols  tliat  arc  fnii)l(iy«'«l  in 
tliL'ii;  t(i  icprcsciU  tlic  iKit_\-,  ^ccni  toe,  jioa  tli(  istic  cNpcricncc 
as  genuine  a^'  it  is  intense. 

I  111'  \irtMry  ,,f  Saivisin  (.\cr  Ix.tli  Hiiddliisin  ,itui  jaini-in 
is  tliiis  mainly  tn  Ix-  altrihutcl  to  t\\(  L(in\cr<,'iiii,r  lines  of 
reinlorciPK  nl,  cnu  intellectual,  coinin^i;,  pcrli.ips.  ultimatclj- 
from  the  K.ishniir  Siivite  iiliilosoplRis,  tlie  other  indit^enous. 
issuHiL,'  fiom  the  snisc  of  their  own  rcli,L;ious  needs.  Another 
infliirnee  in  liie  s.mu-  direetion  whith  tlie  Saivite  shared  with 
the  X'aisnaviti'  is  that  of  the  r>/i,i>;a:uit/x/'<'i-  '  The  iniluence  of 
the  '///J",  sa\s  Dr.  I'ope,  'upon  Soiitii  Indi.i  as  a  doetrinal 
manu.d  and  as  a  i^re.it  and  inspiring  poun  has  been  and  is  in- 
calculably -real.'-  lie  linils  traces  of  this  iiilliience  in  ever\- 
part  of  Manikka-va.sa<;ars  poems.  We  oven  find  in  one  of  the 
philosophical  books  of  S.iivisin  a  quotation  from  the  (i/ta  so 
linked  on  to  one  from  a  S,ii\  ite  scri])ture  tliat  the  teacliinrr  of 
the  former  as  to  the  raramatman  A'aisi.iavitc  as  it  in  realit\- 
is— is  directly  associated  with  the  name  of  .Siva.-^  Thus  the 
(iitd.  even  in  this  alien  environment,  vimlicates  itself  as  the 
j;reatcst  and  most  influential  of  all  Indian  theislic  scriptures. 

Maiiikka-va.sagar  was  an  orthodox  .Sai\  itc  and  represents 
at  its  hii^hcst  the  .^  uvite  I'/iakfi  of  Southern  India.  There 
were  others,  howcv.r,  who,  outsitic  the  dominant  Church, 
cherished  and  proclaimed  an  inward  and  monotheistic  faith. 
In  the  Siva-rfikjnii/,  a  collection  of  '  Siva  speeclics  '  by  various 
poets,  there  are  some  rcm.irkable  expressions  of  such  a  reIi"-ious 
experience.  In  one  of  these  the  poet  turns  awa>-  from  idols 
and  from  temples  to  another  shrine,  'the  mind  within  his 
breast  '.  '  And  thus,'  he  s.iys.  '  where'er  I  <^o,  I  ever  worship 
God.''  Anoth(r  example  may  be  quoted  of  this  devotion 
that  revolts  from  ritual  tradition  and  orthodoxy  and  finds  its 
wa\-  by  its  own  fervour  to  the  feet  of  (iod. 


1  ope  s  /iiui.L'iaf^.nii.  p.  35.  -   Op.  cit.,  p.  Ixvi.  ncte, 

^  .\ppa>a  s  comuK-ntar)-  in   / /ir  Sc-anii  ,itUr  C,o,i,  pp.  49,  50. 
L.  1>.  Barnett's  Hc.ut  oj' India,  p.  92. 
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\\  iR'U   thmi   (li(l>t    in:iki-   mc  tlmu   dnNt  kimw    in\    all; 

l;ut    I    knew   nut   of  tlicc.     'Tw.is  nut  till   Ir^hl 

r'r.ini   tliL-c  liniiij;lit  iimlcr-I.ii-.ciinr;   of  tliy  w.iys 

1  liat    I   1  (Hilil  know.     lUit   now  wlicTeVr   I   sit, 

'  ir  w.iik,  or  staiul,  lh"ii  ,iit   lor  (\er  niMi. 

t'.in   I    for.;ct  thci-.-     'Ilnai  .m   iniiu'.  .iiul    I 

Am  only  iliinu.     \.\u  \\d\\  these  eyes  I   -ci', 

Anil   urii   my  lieart  pcii  five,  that  thou  art  roiue 

To  lU'-  as  lii^htniii;;  from  the  lourriii^'  ^-ky. 

If  thy  poor  heart   Init  i  lioose  tlu    bctti  r  pait. 

An>l   m  thi^  path   doth   \vor.■^hip  only  ('.oil, 

Ih-.  heart   \mII  stoop  to  thine,  will  take   it   up 

And  make  it  hi-.     (  "ne  heart   shall   ser\e  for  liotli.' 

A,  oiu-  rcids  tlu  sp -stall/, ts.  as  has  hccii  rcinarl^td  I)}-  Dr.  IViriK  tt, 
'one  is  tempted  to  wonder  ulicllicr  "  Siv;i-v.Ua-,ir "  was  not 
a  worsliipiKT  at  tlie  local  Christian  cluiich  '. 

AIoiil;  with  these  more  spiritii.il  movements  there  occnrred 
in  the  northern  district  of  Kanara  .t  reh'oious  revolt,  less  pure 
probably  in  the  motives  that  iiis[)ired  it.  certainly  less  worthy 
in  its  results.  Mention  lias  .ilre.id.v  been  made  of  l^asava, 
miiu'stcr  of  Kini;  Hijjala  of  Kaljfma,  who  was  the  leader  in 
a  Saivitc  revival  which  did  much  to  overthrow  the  power  of 
Jainism,  hitherto  dominant  in  that  rcL^'ion.  He  flourished  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  As.sociatcd  with  him  in 
this  relictions  reformation  there  scetus  to  have  been  another 
Urahman  called  K,lmay\a  who,  in  an  inscription  dated  about 
lico,  is  called  '  ]->k.tntada  Kamayya '.  because  he  was  an 
ardent  and  devoted  \vorship[)er  ol'  .Siva'.-  '  Hasava  was  the 
I.uther,  R.atnayx.i  the  luasiiius'  of  the  new  cult.  It  is  not 
easy  to  form  an}-  ceitain  estitnate  of  the  religious  character  of 
this  \'ira  .Saivite  or  Liiio,"lj-at  movement,  as  it  w;is  called. 
It  w.is,  no  doubt,  in  its  inception  somethint;  worthier  than  it 
appears  to-day.  Its  followers  now  form  onl\-  another  among 
the  many  Hindu  castes,  with  little  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  rest  except  their  strong  opposition  to  Brahman  privilege. 

'   ILunetl's  /Arf/-/  of  India,  p.  cj2. 

'  Thurston  and  Kiingachari's  Caslc^  and  'J'li/'cs  ,•!  South  India,  i.\. 
Lin^avct. 
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'I  lic\-  al-n  permit  widou-nmnni.i;.;  and  iri-  iip|)osc(l  to  diild- 
niani.i^'f.  I.inL,'.iy.it>  a(  kimu  l((!>;c  Si\a  alnnc  and  pl.ici:  Ujiini 
the  Z/;/;'-^/,  his  syiiiliol,  a  iiiil'  tli  it  in  the  case  of  the  iiin>t  ,.\ 
the  niiidi  in  .idiiirtiils  of  tlic  -cc  t  |i  avrs  little;  Kimn  for 
spiritual  \\iir>liip.  One-  can  mc,  liowcvcr,  in  tlifir  riiiitinn 
of  the  I  fficacy  of  ^acritlrcs,  jicnancx's.  pilL^rini.i;.;(  s  .md  tast^. 
in(h'cati'ins  thai  in  it-;  iiii;^in  this  may  !ia\f  l)i'i  n  a  incncmcnt 
tnwaid-  a  piiin-  atid  ni^'ir  iiiwaid  f.iiih.  If  it  is  tin'  ca^c  tliat 
the  \'ira  S,ii\ilcs  \\>vf  a  •  [xacffiil  race  of  Ilindii  I'm  itans ', 
they  ])iolial)l_\-  in  the  -"[lirituality  if  their  Worship  and  its 
tthical  cliaiat  li'f  riprt-<n!i  d  to  In  lmii  u  itli  at  Ica-^t  -a  thfistic 
icliL^ion,  such  as  was  the  Si\a  hhaklt  of  the  fmtlur  -outh.  hut 
less  emotional  and  drvout.  ft  \v:'.s  a^  siu  h,  no  doubt,  that 
tills  sect  ccintcndcd  with  and  ovcic.mii'  the  dominant  Jainisin. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  the  iii"ie  likely  t(j  hccome  corrupt 
and  to  fall  to  the  common  le\'el  of  lliiidu  foiinalism  arid 
superstition  hi  cause  of  it-,  lack  of  the  lervour  of  bliakti  ulu'ch 
t^avc  suaIi  warmth  and  cnep^'y  t.,,  tjic  faith  of  Manikka-vasaj^ar. 
'I  o  the  LiiiLiayat  s.ilvatioii  seems  to  have  nuMiit  absorption 
into,  or  attainment  of  an  impersonal  union  with,  the  deity. 
In  this  respect  this  movement  K-cms  to  have  !)cen  even  from 
the  be<_;:nninL:  nnn-theisiic,  and  a  theist  ma\-  discover  in  that 
fact  the  secret  of  its  relii^ious  barrenness  in  contrast  witii  the 
Saivism  of  the  Tamil  lanti,  as  well  as  the  explanation  of  the 
rapidit}-  and  completeness  with  which  it  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  decay. 

In  this  .sect  and  to  a  less  txteiU  in  the  reli-ion  of  the 
Saivite  saints  of  the  Tamil  laml  we  find  those  spiritual  and 
ethicf.l  instincts  which  are  tjenerally  associated  with  Theism 
engaged  in  a  conflict  with  anti-theistic  intliu  nces  evcrx'wheic 
powerful  in  India  and  always  in  the  end  victorious  Of  these 
one  is  that  teiuienc_\-  to  formalism  and  superstition,  which 
everywhere,  as  soon  as  the  first  fervour  of  a  movement  of 
religious  revival  li.is  l)ei;un  to  f.iil.  bears  down  to  earth  again 
the  human  spirit,  and  u  jiich  seems  to  press  upon  the  religious 
life  of  India  especially  with  a  wa-ight  hca\\-  as  frost  and  deej). 
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\vc    may   say,   even    as    death.     Aiiotlicr    aiUai;<'iii-,i    is   tlic 

iiifliuiicc.  peculiar  to   Iii.li.i,  ■  I     i  pi  il.  .vipliy  iti\  iiuihlv  liostile 

Im  jieiMMial  K  li,;ioii  ami  \.'<  mimimI   ard'aii,  and  r\ii  n  .idiiiai  ily 

tenacious  (if  it-<  '.;rasp   ui)i>ti   tin     Iniiiaii  s_iiiit.      It    i^  (Aiduiit 

that   tl.c    i.iu'.iyat    i(f<iini    inovinicnt    maclr    little    lieulwa)- 

aijainst   tiu^e  ailver^e    toii.c^  antl    snon    sincuinlu  il  to  them. 

The  tiik'>  of  N'cilanlisni  and  of  supei -titi' iii  m^mi   lediicid  tliiN 

icf,'ion  too  to  the  normal  level  of  Indi m  lelij^ious  life,  and  only 

a  point  of  rock    projccliii':    here  and   theie  above   the  waste 

of  waters  — its   spiiil    of  .iiita;4oni'-m   to    Hi.ihmaii   claim-,  for 

example-    ri  Hi, lins  to  mark   the  place   where  once  there   was 

a  real   insniL^ence  of  the  coiv-cienco  ,ind  the  heait.      It-  woik 

was  (lone  when  it  hel[)cd  in  the  overthrow  <if  HiaUlhi-in  and  ot 

Jaini>m.     The  devotion  of  the  'I'annl  saints  has  had  a   moie 

ahidint;  intliience,  for  the  reason  that   its  roots   went   dce[)er 

into  the  heart.  mu\   that,  as  a  result,  it   found  expre.>sion   in 

poetry  which  continues  to  bear  its  witness  to  Liter  generations 

and    to   find   a   response   in  other  hearts.      Hut   here  too   the 

subtle  Vedanta  doctrine  in  the  end  prevail-.     Tnc  fervour  of 

devotion  is  ,ible  for  an  ardent  moment  to  pre-erve  the  ecjuili- 

brium  of  beini;  and  non-beini;  in  iitukti,  of  absorption  <iiul  bliss. 

It  can  rejoice  in  '  the  way  which  is  neither  single  nor  two-fold  '.' 

liut  when  the  emotion  passes,  the  Io^mc  of  the  understandini; 

makes   it.s    claims.     Then,  as    rei;ards    its    i;oal    at  least,  the 

doctrine   of  the    Saiva    Siddhanta   becomes   indistinguishable 

from  that  of  the  Vedanta.     The  L;racc  of  Siva  remain.-  and 

the  Circat  Lord  is  still  a  personal  deity,  but  the  individual  sclt 

attains  deliverance  by  bein^j  absorbed  into  the  Supreme  and 

Selfless  One.    '  Where  the  soul  stood  before.  Siva  stands  there 

in  all  his   i;lory,  the  soul's   individuality  being  destroyed.' - 

Thus    here    as    everywhere    in    India    the    •  hauL;hty    X'edant 

creed  '  '  .seems  in  the  end  to  triumjjh  and  the  Thei-m  that  was 

once  so  ardent  pales  to  an  ineffectual  spectre. 

'   Si-  an   S<y:i!,  tr.uisl.ited   l)y   Cl.iytim   in   .Uj,/>;r.<    (  hristian   Cr'l/,\^c 
.U,ii^a:i>ii\  vol.  xvii,  p.  308. 

2' 7V'7^77/«////,;^  (Commentary!  in  SiiUihuitu  PcpiLa,  vol.  V'lll,  p.  l^o. 
'   Pope's  J ini-,\js  liS'"",  P-  .i3- 
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Wi;  have  already  seen  that  in  tlie  most  erotic  t\-pcs  of 
\'aisnavism  the  rclatior  of  the  worshipiicr  to  tl  e  god  is 
represented  as  that  of  a  mistress  to  her  lover.  The  wor- 
sliippcrs  arc  to  be  Radhas  to  the  sole  male  Krisna.  Similar  in 
its  u-e  of  the  sexual  emotions  for  religious  ends  is  the  Sakti 
worship  which  ma\-  be  described  as  a  parallel  morbid  growth 
on  the  side  ot  Saivism  to  i.n.  uiadltiirya  of  erotic  Vaisnavism. 
The  intrusion  of  such  emotions  within  the  sphere  of  religion  is 
no  uncommon  phenomenon,  but  nowhere,  perhaps,  has  it  been 
carried  to  such  an  cxticnii  systematized  with  such  elabora- 
tion as  in  India  and  in  the  literature  of  the  Tantras. 

The  worship  of  the  earth  as  a  mother,  and  the  grouping 
into  pairs  of  gods  viewed  specially  in  the  aspect  of  Creators, 
or  the  combination  within  the  person  of  one  such  deity  of  the 
functions  of  bot'.  the  sexes,  are  religious  phenomena  that 
were,  no  doubt.  \ery  widely  spread  in  early  times  and  that 
suggest  themselves  naturally  enough  to  primitive  thought. 
Tlie  combination  Dyavaprithivi,  for  example,  is  one  which  can 
be  paralleled  in  many  religious  contexts  besides  that  of  India. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  a  ]?rrdimana  of  the  Yajur  I'cda 
I'rajapati  is  androgynous,'  while  a  dual  form  of  Siva  and  his 
consort  called  Ardhanarisvara  *  belongs  to  the  same  circle  of 
ideas.  Such  sexual  dualisms,  however,  and  the  view  of  things 
which  suggests  them,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  prominent  in 
the  more  aristocratic  Aryan  tradition.  No  more  than  the  Olym- 
])ian  deities  of  Greece  do  the  V'edic  sk\'  gods  seem  to  suggest 


'  Ilarih,  I\.  /.,  |).  200. 

-  1).  C.  Sen,  p.  231      Cf.  liartli,  /V. 
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to  tlicii-  \vorshii)p-rs  the  grosser  asiiccts  ot"  thoc  relationships. 
As  in  the  case  of  Greece,  so  also  liere,  we  must  suppose  tlie 
invasion  of  that  lordlier  culture  by  aboiiginal  races  '  uith  their 
polygamy   and    polyandry,  their  agricultural   rites,  their  sex 
embfems  and  fertility  goddo-es '.'     When  we  turn  from  the 
Vedic  gods  to  such  a  deity  as  the  wife  of   Siva,  presenting 
herself  in    many  forms  and   under  many   names,   it   scarcely 
needs  the  testimony  of  the  Ihrrivamia  to  as>ure  us  that  she 
was  reallv  a  deitv  worshipped  by  the  savage  tribes  of  '  Sabaras, 
Barbaras!  and   I'ulindas'.^     To  such  peoples  the  simplicities 
of  life,  birth  especially  and  death,  bulk  larger  and  presb  more 
urgently  upon  theni  than  more  complex  problems,  and  the 
god  who  is  greatest  in  their  eyes  is  he  or  she  who  represents 
and    controls  these  very  real  facts.     Such  a  deity  or  such  a 
group  of  deities  is  represented  under  the  various  aspects  and 
titles  which  have  been  combined  in  India  into  one  goddess 
who  is  par  excellence  Mahadevi,  the  great  goddess.    Reflection 
when  it  fir.-t  arises  and  expresses  itself  under  the  forms  of  the 
imagination  is  able  to  adopt  such  a  deity  and  make  use  in 
that  context  of  the  mythological  conception  that  the  original 
creative  principle  is  female.     At  the  same  time  the  fact  that 
the  earth  is  not  only  the  'common  mother'. 

Whose  womb  immeasurable  and  intinin^  breast 
Teems  and  feeds  all, 
but  also  the  receiver  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  made  pos-^ible 
the  union  in  her  person  of  many  aspects  both  of  graciousness 
and  of  terror.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  De\  i  or  Durga 
is  a  combination  of  many  deities,  as  her  husband  probabl)  is 
also.  The  many  non-Sanskrit  names  which  .she  bears— such 
as.  for  example,  Va.^uli  and  Thakuranl— indicate  some  of  the 
'earth  mothers'  whose  worship  she  has  absorbed.  She 
represents  undoubtedly  a  .syncretistic  combination  of  \ari..us 
aspects  of  the  secret  of  life  and  of  reproduction.  The  worship 
of  the  male  and  female  powers  in  a  joint  sovereignty  usually 

'    Murr.\y"s  Four  Std,t;es  oj  Greek  Relij^ion,  1>.  7^- 
'  li.R.K..  V,  p.  llS',  article  I.'ii/:^.}. 
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;^MVCS  i)I;u"c  picscntl)'  to  :i  rccoLjnition  of  tlic  female  ])rinciplc 
as  Uic  more  ultiiii  ite.  Just  as  thi>  deit)-  is  the  •mother', 
Aiiibika,  so  she  is  Kumaii,  tlie  maiden.  Slic  ■'orresponds  both 
to  tlie  Greek  earth-Ljoddess,  w  ho  is  '  KoLirotrophos ',  '  rearer  of 
tlie  3  ouiil:; ',  ami  to  Kore.  the  earth  maiden,  rc[)re.sen':d 
crudely  in  one  inia_L;c  as  coxered  with  innumerable  breasts.' 
At  the  same  time  she  is  l'ar\ati.  the  mountain  goddess,  she 
'  who  delights  in  spirituous  ]i(iuor,  flesh,  and  sacritlcial  victims', - 
dwellin,;  in  sepulchres. ■■  true  spouse  of  .Si\a. 

1  he  place  that  the  worship  of  this  g<xldcss  lias  in  ordinary 
polxthcistic  Hinduism  does  not  concern  us  here.  Wiiat 
interests  us  is  to  see  how  this  deep-seated  and  primitive  faith 
in  the  mother-principle,  as  tiie  ultimate  secret  of  the  universe, 
again  and  again  asserts  itself  in  idien  surroundings  with 
a  strength  that  raises  this  female  deity  to  a  place  approaching 
that  of  sole  god.  lUiddiiism  would  seem  to  be  little  likely  to 
haibour  such  a  worship  ;  and  yet,  just  as  these  goddesses  made 
their  wa)-  among  the  higher  deities  of  the  Ar)an  pantheon,  so 
they  found  a  place  also  within  this  atheistic  sj-stem.  It  is 
indeed  maintained  by  some  that  it  was  by  the  way  of  Ihiddhism 
that  tlie  Tantric  doctrine  in  its  later  form,  as  Sakti-worship, 
was  able  to  climb  upwards  from  its  lowly  origin  and  obtain 
recognition  within  the  pale  of  I^ifdimanism.''  It  need  not 
surprise  us  that  tin's  t}-i)c  of  worship  should  ha\e  been  able  to 
assert  itself  among  the  Tibetan  and  \epalese  Buddhists. 
The  austere  Hinayana  system  had  ahead)- given  place  in  these 
regions  to  a  thcistic  Mahaj  ana  which  was  more  able  to  satisfy 
religious  longings.  There  was  not  ?.t  the  same  time  in  that 
form  of  the  religion  strength  to  resist  the  inxasion  of  instincts 
.scarcely  less  deep  but  fdv  less  worthy.  ]*"rom  being  a  worship 
followed  1)}-  aborigines  and  outcastes  Tantrism  passed  by  the 
help  of  Ikiddhist  prestige  to  take  its  place,  in  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century,  among  the  higher  cla.sses.    We  are  told  that 


'   Murray's  /-'dur  S/iii^'rs  of  CrcL-k  /u/VV/cw.  p. 
Mi'h.  IV.  6.  '         ■ 
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■vvcu  n..u-  tlic  lautiic  du-tics  pidcr  to  be  worshipped  by  ihc 
lower  cl,i-ses  (rathcrl  tlian  by  Hralunans.  In  many  U.caliUcs 
Dtu-ri  is  w...shippcd  first  by  tlie  untouchable  classes  and  then 
bv  Brrdmians.  r.r.lhmans  have  to  wait  in  some  villa-es  till  the 
Ny)l  has  co.nmenced  at  some  Hadi's  house  in  the  nei-hbour- 
h,,od  The  lauxdralha  Wvnala  says  the  Dev.  hkes  to  be 
uor.hippcd  'bv  .,il-presscrs-.'  So  also  in  the  worship  of 
Sifila  Devi  a-d  in  the  Dharma-worship— both  of  them  cults 
that  as  thev  arc  found  in  15engal,  include  many  Buddhist  and 
Tantric  clements-lhe  priests  are  called  '  l)om  Pandits',  an 
evident  indication  of  their  outcaste  oriL^in.- 

Whether  or  not  it  was  the  patronage  of  Buddhism  tliat 
secured  for  a  woi-hip  of  ori-in  so  iuimble  admission  within 
hi.^her  circles,  it  is  at  all  e^  ents  the  case  that  Tantnsm  with  Us 
re-imcnt  of  female  deities  w.is  earl>-  a  luxuriant  growth  among 
the  Mahayana  ]5uddhists  of  Nepal  and  Tibet  and  the  adjoining 
provinces  of  India.  It  is  believed  that  in  I'dyana  (the  modern 
Suwat)  it  had  its  birth,  but  it  may  well  ha\e  sprung  up  in 
nu.re  than  one  environment.  We  see  it  already  full  blown  in 
what  is  called  Vajrayana,  a  fnrin  of  Mahayfuvi  doctrine  which 
'conceives  the  existence  of  Xiiatma  Dev,  at  the  top  of  the 
formless  Unupa)  hea^  en  ',  in  whose  embrace  '  the  mind  bent  on 
bodhi-  'cnjo)s  something  like  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  .■ 
This  word  Vajya,  thunderbolt  or  diamond,  which  at  the  same 
time  signihothe  /-^.///^s  '  >ums  up  in  itself  all  the  cosimc 
invsteries  and  ritual  observances  of  Buddhist  Sivaism 
'Vajrasattva..  .  is  the  supreme  Buddha,  who  manifests  the 
primordial  reality,  at  oucc  creative  and  immanent."  ' 

It  is  evident  that  Buddhism  had  deveh-ped  many  aspects 
that  invited  the  appearance  within  it  of  this  luorbid  growth. 
Dharma  was  sometimes  uorshipped  as  a  female  divinity. 
She  was  Adimfita  and  Buddham.aa.  the  mother  ot  all  the 
Tathagatas.     Again  we  find  Tantric  Buddhism   pursuing  the 

1     1/,    /.,/•    '.'./'■,//■-«    V    12.  ,  '    "■  (-".  S,:n.  p.  .SI; 

•'   Mah;un.U;op.Kihyay..  ll,uapr.=.id  ^^^\vc.^Iodc,nlUuicikun,,  p.  6. 
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Pyaviilti  //u'irx<r  and  aiiniivj;  at  'the  ivali/.ition  of  Hic  unity 
ot  tlic  AcIi-lUiddlia  and  tlie  Aiii-l'iajiia  [J'/ii/i.<,t  and  I'lakriti) 
throuL;h  the  I(i\e  and  Liij()>-m(.nl  of  tlic  WDiltl  ■.'  Just  as  the 
wife  of  Si\a  bears  anionc^  Iier  tlioiisand  names  that  of  Matahgl, 
of  Candalika.  and  others  e(iiially  siif^^^csti\e  of  the  im[)ure  and 
despised  cartes,  so  witln'n  the  1  antric  BuddhiMu  of  Nepal  we 
find  female  deities  bearini;  tlie.-c  and  similar  names,  virgins 
(kiniu'trh,  mothers  and  'terrible  sisters'.-  These  are  the 
Taras.  wives  of  the  l^odhisattvas,  who  correspond  to  the 
Sakti  of  Hinduism,  just  as  alont^^side  of  them  Avalokita  and 
\'ajrapani  assume  titles  of  Si\a,  the  I.okes\ara  or  the  'black- 
throated  one '. 

That  is  evidence  sufficient  of  the  manner  in  which  ]?uddhism 
from  the  tenth  century  onwards  was  permeated  with  Tantric 
ideas,  so  that  Acyulanand.i  in  the  sixteenth  century  could 
say,  '  I  tcil  \ou,  take  refuge  in  Huddha,  in  mother  Adi  Sakti 
or  the  primordial  energy  (i.e.  Dharma)  ■.■  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  how  into  the  central  shrine  of  l^uddhism,  left 
'  empty,  swept  and  garnished  ',  there  should  enter  and  possess 
it  this  power,  t  ude  and  gross  enough,  but  at  the  same  time 
vers-  real  and  potent.  It  was  the  same  with  Sivaism.  The 
great  God  Himself  had  come  to  represent  the  Unknown,  the 
ImiKisonal,  the  Inert.  He  had  come  to  be  recognized  as 
the  deity  of  philosophy,  the  iiirg/nia,  the  unknowable.  This 
goddess— Kali,  Candl,  or  .Sakti,  or  v.hatever  her  name  might 
be— is  the  creator  of  the  world  seen  and  near,  a  personal 
divinity  upon  whom  fiith  can  rest.  Similarly  Candl  is 
iMahamaja  of  the  \'edanta,  a  merciful  goddess,  who  can 
'assuage  the  pain  of  troubled  hearts",  more  real  and  dear  than 
the  remote  Unmanifested.  It  is  the  same  story  as  we  found 
writ  so  large  uimn  the  history  of  the  X'ai.snavite  cults:  'The 
woiship  of  the  I'nmanifested  laid  no  hold  on  my  heart.'  It 
ma>-  seem  strange  that  this  deity  should  lay  any  other  grasp 
than   that   of   horror    and    repu'sion    upon    any  heart.     Who 


■  Ucdtr/t  lUiddliism,  p.  K 
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would  expect  that  when  men  turned  away  from  Siva,  'lyiii;^^', 
a>  the  I'liraiias  rei)rc.scnt  liim,  '  like  a  corpse ',  it  would  be  to 
turn  from  him  to  the  figure  of  Sakti  or  Kali,  represented  in  the 
same  connexion  as  dancing  upon  that  corpse  '  in  destructive 
ecstacy'?  Hut  we  have  by  this  time  ceased  to  marvel  at  any 
transformation  that  the  desiring  heart  can  accompli>h.  It  is 
well  to  remember,  too,  that  there  was  a  domestic  and  genial 
side  to  the  character  of  Siva  and  his  consort,  Uma,  and  upon 
that  the  popular  heart  in  Bengal  at  least  laid  hold.  Perhaps 
that  helps  to  explain  the  claim  that  one  reason  for  the  spread 
of  Sakti  worship  was  '  its  great  tendernc>s  ',  whicii  made  it 
"  religiously  extremely  attractive  '.' 

Under  such  influences  as  these — with  Buddhism  on  the  one 
hand  bequeathing  to  it  its  waning  prestige,  and  on  the  other 
strengthened  in  its  appeal  by  the  natiual  reaction  from  the 
Sniiya  I'dda,  the  '  way  of  nothingness  ' — Sakti-worshii)  spread 
steadily  in   Eastern  India.     It  was   undoubtedly  also  helped 
at  the  same  time  by  the  fact  that,  as  its  whole  history  and  the 
names  of  the  goddess  it  adores  suggest,  it  answers  to  many 
fears  and  passions  that  arc  deep  in  the  human  soul  and  seem 
to  be  part  of  the  secret  of  the  universe.     In  the  union  within 
it  of  the  forces  of  lust  and  death  seemed  to  lie  the  key  to  the 
'  inmost,  ancient  mysteries  '.    These  mystic  suggestions,  in  com- 
bination with  the  gross  and  savage  instincts  which  this  worship 
pretended  to  sanctify,  gave  the  Sakti  sect  its  widespread  and 
sinister    influence.     Human    sacrifices    have    generally   been 
recognized  as   peculiarly  acceptable   in  the   worship  of  this 
goddess,  and   in   the   Malati  Madhava  of   Bhavabhuti    such 
a  sacrifice  of  a  chaste  virgin  to  Camunda  is  described.     But  it 
is  another  kind  of  sacrifice  that  is  more  often  demanded  in 
this   worship    in   which    lust    lies  so    hard   by  hate.     In  the 
Saliajiyd    cult,    which    owed    its    origin    to    the    VMmacari 
Buddhists,'  and   is   celebrated    by  the    Bengali    poets,   Kanu 
Bhatta  in  the  tenth  century,  and  Candidas  in  the  fourteenth, 
we   have  this  aspect  of  Tantrism   frankly   presented.     '  The 
'  D.  C.  Sen,  p.  251.  '  Ibid.,  p.  38. 
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wc'inan'.  -.i\'--  Caiujul.is, '  will  >,a'i  iliic  !u-r--elfc-ntircly  to  Imc. . . . 
S.ic  nni-l  [iluii;_;c  hcr.>cir  licadlon^'  in  tlic  sea  nf  abuse,  hut  at 
till-  same  tiinc  .sciujuilou.-l}-  a\(>iil  toucliiiv^  tlic  f<_irbicklcn 
stream.' '  ■Hear  nic,  triciKN,'  lie  says  a;;aiii,  '  liou-  salvation 
may  be  att.iiiuci  tluouLih  I  >ve  for  a  woman.  ...  lie  that 
pcrvack's  the  uni\ersc,  unseui  i)\-  all,  is  niiprnach.iblc  only  by 
him  who  knows  the  secret  of  pure  love.'-  The  prescription 
for  this  way  of  sahation  is  thus  de-cribed  in  one  ot  the 
Tantras:  '  .\  (lancinL;.i;irl,  a  i^irl  of  the  Kap.di  cistc,  a  prostitute, 
a  washerwoman,  a  barber's  d.iuL,diter,  a  l^rahman  L,n'rl,  a  Sfidra 
^irl,  ;i  milkmaid,  a  i;irl  of  the  Akd.lkar  caste— these  nine  are 
reco!^mized  as  the  lei^itimate  subjects  for  Tantric  practices. 
'I'hosc  that  are  most  clever  amoni,^  these  should  be  held  as 
pre-eminently  fit ;  m.iidens  endowed  with  beauty,  good  luck, 
youth,  .and  amiable  disposition  are  to  be  worshipped  u  ith  care, 
aiul  a  m.m's  salvation  is  attained  thereby.    ' 

'  Tantrism  rests  on  the  principle  that  of  all  the  illusions — 
and  everything  is  ilhisiun— the  illusion  called  woman  is  the 
most  sublime,  the  most  neccs.sary  to  salvation.'  "No  infani)-, 
not  excluding  incest,  is  omittetl  from  tiie  worship  of  woman 
Utri piljd),  the  supreme  divinity-. '  As  the  dyer  effaces  stains 
on  ;i  garment  by  means  of  his  dye,  so  the  thought  can  be 
purified  by  impurity  and  desire  can  cast  desire  out.' 

This  Tantric  religion  as  its  own  books  declare,  and  as  its 
cliaractcr  certainl\-  indicates-- is  a  religion  for  the  Kali  3'//^'v?. 
Its  thc.>ry  is  that  man  is  accepted  as  a  creature  of  passions, 
and  that  by  the  \ery  means  of  these  he  is  to  'cross  the  region 
of  darkness'.  Those  things  that  have  most  of  all  caused 
man's  ruin  -the  five  Miikt'iras,  as  they  are  called — iiiadya.  wine; 
iihtiiisii,  flesh;  mats) a,  fish;  lu/nird,  mystic  gesticulations;' 
and  maitliioia.  se.xual  indulgence — are  to  be  made  the  \ery 


'  D.  C.  Sen,  p.  40.  -■  Ibid.,  p.  44. 

■   Ibid.  p.  42,  (|uoted  from  the  Oup/a  SuJiVui  Tanlri. 

'   I'oubbin'b  i^piivons,  pp.  403,  405,  406. 

'-  Midha  is  also  explained  as  p.uclied  ,i;rain,  antl  as  the  young  woman 
associated  with  the  ritual  and  previously  initi.Ued  and  consecrated. 
(I'oussin's  Opt'iuoHS,  p.  403,  note.j 
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incan>  of  his  s.iK.ilioii.  '  Si\.i  dcMics  to  L'ini)loy  tliosc  vciy 
[xiisons  ill  (Md(.T  to  eradicate  tlie  poison  in  tiie  iuiman  system. 
I'oison  is  the  antidote  of  poison.  .  .  .  The  piiysician,  ho\VL\er, 
must  be  an  expeiienccd  one.  If  there  be  a  mistake  as  to  the 
apphcation.  tlie  p.itient  is  like  to  die.  .Siva  ha.s  said  that  the 
way  of  kii!dc<va,  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  to  walk  on  llu>  cd<;c  of 
a  sword  or  to  hold  a  wild  tii;cr.' '  Limitations  ha\e  to  be 
prescribed  in  tiiis  dan:.^^erous  remedy  'when  the  Kali  )V/^'v?  is 
in  full  strength".  The  '  three  sweets  '  should  be  u-t  d  in-tead 
of  wine,  and  the  iiiaithNiui  should  be  with  sriy.'i  sakti.  'He 
who  worships  the  j^rcat  Adya  Kali  with  the  five  untkdras,  and 
lepeats  her  four  hundred  names,  becomes  sufl'used  with  the 
presence  o{  the  J\-vi,  and  for  him  there  remains  nothini,'  in 
the  three  W(^.rlds  tiiat  is  beyond  his  powers.'  - 

These  last  words  suj^ijest  how  close  is  the  relation  of 
this  stran.i^^e  cultus  to  the  Voi;a  with  its  desire  for  mai;ic 
powers.  It  has  been  said  of  the  Yoi^a  that  '  two  currents  of 
thought  meet  in  it.  One  is  Sfuikiiyan  rationalism  ;  the  other 
is  barbarous  sui)erstition  '.  That  description  applies  ciiually 
to  the  Si'ikta  system.  Its  inetaphysics  is  the  metaphysics  of 
the  St://k//ji>,  but  it  is  the  Sdiik/iya  linked  to  a  m,,thology 
that  has  its  roots  in  the  darkest  fears  and  the  grossest  passions 
of  the  human  soul.  The  combination  .seems  a  strange  one, 
but  the  fact  that  the  thought  of  the  SdftUiya  is  still  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  primitive  thought,  and  that  its  forms  arc  as 
}et  largely  governed  by  imagination,  makes  such  a  combina- 
tion possible.  It  has  been  maintained  that  all  tiie  goddesses 
of  mythology  were  abstract  nouns.  That  is  certainly  far 
from  being  the  ca.se,  but  perhaps  it  maybe  accepted  as  true 
that  female  deities  arc  more  capable  than  others  of  being 
identified  with  ideas,  when  early  speculation  is  struggling  to 
find  some  medium  of  expression.  And,  further,  the  Saiik/iya 
has  no  ethical  content  such  as  would  make  it   incongruous 


'  The  comment.Uor  JaKaninohan.i  TarkaLimkara,  qvioted  by  Avalmi, 
p.  rwi. 

-  .^/a/iiuiii-.'iur.i  T.intrd,  VIII  (.Vvalon). 
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witli  the  [grossest  concc[)tioiis  of  |  opul.ir  siipLTslitinn.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  imicli  in  its  iiuniy  unmoral  and  intellectual 
catcfjories  that  lea\es  roi>in  within  it  for  nia_L,M'c  and  sorcery 
and  a  belief  in  demonic  [xnvers.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
I'lakriti  and  the  J'unisa  of  the  Sc'ii'ik//ya  antl  its  dcjctrine  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  exercise  upon  slumbering 
Prakitti  of  a  '  magnetic  intluencc  are  capable  enough  of  being 
(h'rectly  Identified  with  such  deities  and  such  conceptions  as 
those  of  the  Sakti  cult.  'This  universe,'  says  Siva,  in  the 
Ma/idiiirviiiia  '/'antra,  addressing  Devi,  '  from  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  utalial  (inahat-tatva,  intelligence)  down  to  the  gross 
elements,  has  been  created  by  thee,  since  Ih-altiuaii,  cause  of 
all  causes,  is  but  the  instrumental  cause.  .  .  .  Thou,  the 
supreme  Vogini,  dost,  movetl  b)'  his  mere  desire,  create,  pro- 
tect and  destroy  this  world.' '  What  is  called  '  Great  Brahma  ' 
in  the  Bhagavadglta"  mnla-prakriti,  the  womb  into  which  the 
seed  is  cast  from  which  the  imi\erse  is  born,  is  Sakti.  I'rom 
the  dual  principles  of  .'^iva  antl  .Sakti  is  evolved  the  universe, 
which  is  ruled  by  Mahesvara  and  IVIahcsvari.'  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  a  reign  of  equals,  for  .it  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  universe,  while  .Siva,  as  Kfda,  devours  all,  his 
consort  devours  Mahakala  himself,  and  is,  therefore,  'the 
supreme,  primordial  Kalika  '.*  '  l^ecausc  thou  devourebt  Kala, 
thou  art  Kali,  the  original  form  of  all  things,  and  because  thou 
art  the  origin  of,  and  dcvourcst,  all  things,  thou  art  called  the 
Adya  Krdi.  Resuming  after  dissolution  thine  own  form, 
dark  and  formless,  thou  alone  remainest  as  one,  ineffable  and 
inconceivable.'''  Again,  Siva  says,  'Listen  to  the  reasons 
why  thou  (Sri  Devi)  shouldst  be  worshipped,  and  how  thereby 
the  individual  becomes  united  with  the  BraluiuDi.  Thou  art 
the  only  Para  Prakriti  of  the  Supreme  Soul,   'nralniiaii,  and 

'  Miiliaitin'iind  r,i)itr,i,  W  iA\.iIun,  p.  49),  '  Unc'.'jr  the  inlluence  of 
the  giUe  of  J'ltn/sd  ir,ik)iti  cumnu'iitcs  the  world-dance',  A\.ilon, 
loc.  cit.,  foot-note. 

"^  XI\".  1.  '  Av.ilon.  p.  .\x\i. 

*  Mahanir''aihi  'J'ix>ar\i.  W  1  A\>tlon,  p.  491. 

■"'  Op.  cit.,  I\'  I.Vv.ilon,  p.  50). 
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from  thcc  lias  spnin^^  the  wiiolc  universe,  O  Sivfi.  its  mother. . .  . 
Thou  art  the  birtliphu.;  of  even  us  (Rraliina,  Visnii,  and  Sival: 
thou  knowcst  tlic  whole  world,  yet  none  know  thee' 

The  process  of  manifestation  is  one  in  which  thnnn^hoiit,  in 
agreement  with  the  whole  bias  of  Sakli  conceptions,  sexual 
ideis  predoniinalc.  '  The  dual  principles  of  Siva  and  Sakti  .  .  . 
pervade  the  whole  universe,  and  arc  present  in  man  in  the 
S:;iyi7J)//'//fi-/i>\!;>r  of  the  iiifildiilidra  and  the  Devi  Kundalini, 
who,  in  the  serpent  form,  encircles  it.'  '  There  are  I'lndii, 
I'l/d.  and  .\<l,l(i  at  variou.s  stages  in  the  evolution,  these  being 
explained  as  Siva,  Sakti,  and  their  relation  to  each  other, 
luich  manifestation  has  its  Sakti,  '  without  which  it  avails 
nothin;^'.-  Throucjhout  its  symbolism  antl  pscudo-philoso- 
phizin;4s  there  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  system,  if  it  can 
be  called  a  system,  the  conception  of  the  sexual  relationship 
as  the  uUimate  explanation  of  the  universe.  There  are  male 
and  female  forms  of  all  the  manifestations  of  the  Para-hralniiau, 
but  the  female  aspect  is  the  more  fundamental,  and  '  there  is 
no  neuter  form  of  God  '.'■ 

'   .\\alon,  p.  xxvi. 

'^  11)1(1..  p.  xxiv,  'not  ISrahma.  Visnu,  Kudra  create,  maintain,  or 
destiny  :  "but  Hrahml,  Vaisnavi,  kiulrrini.  Their  liiisb.inds  are  but  as 
dead  bodies.'  KiihilLii  taiitra,  cliap.  i,  ([iiotcd  in  .\valon,  note  to 
p-  xxi,v. 

■■  Sd!'t('"i(<>"^'t-l''>''"\K""^  cha]).  iii  (Avalon,  p.  xwiii). 
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A  kl  \I1,\\  (if  the  wliolc  Course  of  tlic  tlici^tic  dfvilopmcnt 
in  Iiiili.i,  a-^  we  h.uc  ^(iiit;lU  to  trace  it.  le.i\e.s  us  haftled  and 
])ci[)leNc-d  l)y  its  w a_\\\ ardiiess.  W'c  have  spoken  ot  it  as 
a  dexclopinent  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  t)ut  if  by  that  is 
meant  tlie  ordered  iinfol(h'n,L(  of  an  idea  throu;_;h  successive 
sta_i;es  of  advance  towards  its  cnni[)lcte  disclosure,  then  \vc 
have  found  nothiiit;  licre  that  can  be  so  described.  Tlierc  is 
continuity  throu;.;hout,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  the  loosely  articu- 
lated continuity  furnished  by  the  hi.story  of  varied  peoples, 
cuniniini^dinL;,  inter.utin;^,  but  never  fused  by  any  sinnlc 
powerful  influence  into  one  vital  and  coherent  whole.  We 
have  not  a  near  enoui:;h  view  of  them,  nor  material  sufficiently 
complete  from  their  history  and  their  literature  to  enable  us 
to  follow  all  the  windini,^  course  of  their  spiritual  development, 
and  to  undiTstand  wh\'  it  took  now  this  direction  and  now 
that.  It  is  only  at  a  late  period  'dial  the  reliLjion  of  devotion 
becomes  fully  articulate  as  a  theology,  and  the  process  by 
which  it  reached  that  systematic  form  is  so  obscure  that  one 
may  sometimes  doubt  whether  it  was  a  continuous  process  at 
all.  Its  continuity  in  the  earlier  period  seems  little  more  than 
tiic  continuity  of  a  series  of  devout  spirits  who  sout^ht  God  in 
the  way  that  their  he.irts  dictated.  There  is  room  enough  in 
such  circumstances  for  waywardness  and  diversity.  The 
dcveloi'.mcnt,  however,  beci'mes  more  stable  when  the  religion 
has  thought  itself  out  in  a  theology,  and  has  thus  become 
con.scious  of  its  bases  and  its  aims.  While  it  is,  therefore,  of 
value  and  interest  to  examine,  as  far  as  may  be.  the  theological 
conccutions    that    arc    inu'Iicit    in    the    whole    of   the    Indian 
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tlnistlc  (•\(iliitiiiii,  it  i-.  tlu^  tlic()!(v^ic;il  pliildsophy  <>f  the 
I'lMnisad  iicriod,  .md  to  ,1  still  onatcr  cNtciit  tiic  l.tt^  1  and 
nioic  (Iciihciatc  tlu(ili>'.;isiii;.;s  ol  K.iiii.iinija  ami  llu'  "tin  r 
sch'".liiu'ii  that  (li-closc  the  I'liiitiplo  tliat  lia\c  tluMiij^'Iioiit 
lonscioiisiy  or  iimoiiMioiisly  loiiti  oiled  tlu-  poKC-s.  \\  liat 
was  latent  always  in  the  intuitions  of  tin  bhakta  comes  t^i  ftiU 
sclf-conscioiisncss  in  the  sy.steins  of  the  tluolov.ians  and  piiilo- 
sophers.  Wr  sh.iH,  accordinL;l\',  ducll  niainl\-  upon  the  aijes 
<if  ledeetion  and  their  products  in  tiieistic  i)hilo-ophy  and 
theoloi;)-. 

The  earlie-l  a;.;.'  is  mainly  of  interest  ,is  shMuiiv_r  ,is  what, 
we  imagine,  iniidit  have  been.  The  X'edic  jieriod  is  .\r_\an, 
hut  il  is  scarcely  Indian.  Whilst  wc  fmd  in  it  liie  roots  of 
nnicli  tiiat  ijrows  to  maturity  throui;h  the  centuries  that 
follow,  il  lacks  at  the  same  time  urtain  elemints  whicii  wc 
ma_\- descril)e  as  distiiu tivel\-  Iliiulu.and  which  i;i\c  the  wholr 
succeedin^L^-  t]r\clopmeiU  its  coloiu'  and  direction.  The  Theism, 
therefore,  of  the  A'/;-  ]\,la  is  not  piopeil_\-  Indian  Theism. 
There  aie  elements  "  '  which  ma\-  [)n^sil)ly  he  Semitic. 
Tliere  are  other  elcme  which  l)ctray  their  kinship  with  the 
Ar\an  mind  of  Western  peoples.  lUit  what  we  ma>-  call  the 
Hindu  note  sounds  hut  seldon'.  in  tho-e  (ail\-  llvnms.  We 
seem,  it  is  true,  to  sec  those  earl\-  worshippers  more  ■.  learly 
and  to  understand  them  belter  than  m.i  who  at  lat(  r  peri^  ds 
appear  apon  the  .scene  of  history.  I'he  Ar\an  invaders 
descendin;^  upon  India  throuj;h  the  noilh-weslern  p-assi  s,  and 
taking;-  possession  of  the  new  land,  a  virile  pople,  lookini;-  \.\\-t 
to  the  sky  above  them  and  calling;  upon  the  <,^ods  by  m,in>- 
names — they  are  r.^'l  unlike  others  who  have  ;^'one  forth,  with 
tlieir  flocks  and  herds,  con(|nerin_t;  and  to  conipier.  lUit  there 
is  not  much  at  first  at  least  that  is  specifically  Inilian  in  this 
old  \'edic  faitli.  and  there  is  no  a])parent  reason  why  the 
wor.ship  of  those  L,'iids  of  tlie  ii[)pcr  air  should  n(jt  presently 
pass  with  the  pjrowth  of  moral  enli;^dUenmcnl  .md  of  the  sense 
of  reason  and  of  order  into  an  ethical  monotheism.  Why  it 
was  not  so  we  simply  cannot  !e!l.     We  m.iy  .sa_\-  that  there  is 
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ill  tlic  Indi.m  l)Ii  111(1  a  deep  and  inrradiiahlo  instinn  fur 
I'antluism.  I?iit  to  say  so  is  only  to  di-,cril)(J  the  problem  in 
otiiei  wnids-  nut  t' >  -ol\e  it.  'liicre  are  psychical  secrcti 
ill, it  we  must  lie  (oiitent  to  leave  as  sccrcts.  \V'ii>'  the  prinriiilc 
of  tile  ;//,/,  (if  the  moral  order  in  tlio  universe,  failed  of  friiitfiil- 
ncss  and  w  ithcred  ;  w  hy  X'anuia,  for  a  uliile  so  aw  fill  in  his 
moral  iiiajcst)-.  i\  11  to  thi"  raiil<  of  the  Tritons  ami  the  iiymph-^, 
\vc  cannot  tell.  We  can  oiil)-  dimly  perceive  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Indian  turned  to  follow  other  and  more  pliantasmal 
foinis  than  love  and  ri.i,ditcousness,  that  instead  of  seckiiiL;  an 
ideal  of  unit)'  such  as  mij:;lit  have  been  sUL;L;ested  to  him  by 
the  ,in  doL,')' c>f  a  well-knit  community  and  a  harmonious  state, 
he  be<;an  iiis  lone;  and  barren  (jucst  for  a  unity  va^'ucr,  less 
substantial,  'iat  mit;lil  satisfy  his  intellect  if  it  ignored  the 
lon_i;int;s  of  his  heart. 

The  most  we  can  say  is  tliat  tlic  normal  process  by  which, 
amonL;  other  y\ryan  peoples,  'the  he.ivcnl)'  ones'  developed 
into  distinct  and  many-sided  personalities,  was  thwarted  by 
influences  iliat  seem  to  have  been  present  in  tlie  Indian 
climate  and  to  ha\e  sjirung  from  the  Indian  soil.  Just  as 
a  meteorite,  as  soon  as  it  passes  within  the  atmosphere  of  the 
earth  melts  into  fire  and  ^as,  so  the  moral  pcrsonahties  that 
had  been  formiiiL;  about  the  Aryan  sky-^ods  with  their  promise 
and  potency  of  Theism,  seem  with  the  descent  of  their 
wor.shi[)pcrs  into  the  plains  of  India  to  suffer  a  not  dissimilar 
transformation.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  development  we 
should  have  cxpectctl  the  order  of  nature,  if  that  is  what  rita 
first  signified,  as  well  as  its  guardian,  N'aruna,  to  have  taken 
more  and  more  to  itself  an  ethical  connotation- -as  indeed  we 
see  it  doing  for  a  while — until  this  great  god  became  the 
Jehovah  of  a  spiritual  religion.  We  should  have  expected,  as 
the  invaders  found  a  .settled  home  and  established  a  stable 
government,  that  that  god  and  the  other  higher  gods  would 
have  taken  o\cr  the  control  and  guidance  of  the  state  from 
the  old  family  and  trib.il  guardians,  the  spirits  of  tlic  ancestors 
and  the  yods  of  the  underworld,     llut   neither   the   climate 
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11.. I  tlio  iiiiiri<^niiatii)ii  of  llic  uitU'^iHcid  pl.iiiis  i.f  India  lent 
lilt  iiimIvcs  t.)  this  (icvclopimiU. 

\\  111(1,  \>\i>\\   :inil   u.itrm  rull 

.Strcn,;ili   to  the  l.r.ivc  and   |inwor  ,'in.i  lii  ily. 

lint  lUil  when  llic  winds  .lie  tlic  st,iL;iiant  airs  of  a  tropical 
land,  or  ulicn  t!ic  waters  cxhalr  llic  poi^'Oii  of  malaria. 
iJi-^ordir  and  death  rci;4ncd  without,  and  the  mdy  rcfii^jc 
-sccnicil  lo  i)c  uithin.  Tlitic  was  not  the  well  conipactrd 
structure  of  the  state,  with  all   iis  Ics-on  ,  its 

pi'  ty  .iiid  fear,   .   .   . 
DdiiiL'siu;  awe,   iUL;lit-n-t  .mil   ik-i;^'Ii  .oiiiliodil, 

leadipfT  men's  hearts  by  a  natural  ascent  fiom  cailh  to  Ik  ,iven. 

There  w;is  instc  ad  anarchy  and  di-ease,  making  the  world 
hateful  an'l  tjod  shatlowy  and  dim.  Hence,  perhaps,  the 
ticsire  to  escape  that  so  dominates  Iiuiian  religious  thought, 
and  to  escape  to  a  le^ion  of  idcis  as  different  as  could  be 
conceived  from  that  which  they  krrw  and  loathed.  The 
failure  of  the  conciuerini;  Aryans  to  establish  fixed  order  and 
{.government  in  their  new  pos.ses^ions  ;  their  inability,  whether 
throuj;h  racial  pride  or  lack  of  .-spiritual  vi;40ur,  thorou[_;hly  to 
.issimiiate  and  transmute  the  rcliyious  elements  contributed 
by  the  peoples  amoiv.j  whom  they  dwelt  ;  pcrhajjs,  also,  the 
dcprcssin;^  and  enervcitini;  influence  of  a  tropical  and  too  fertile 
l.md — these  things  may  '^o  some  w.iy  to  explain  the  Pantheism 
and  pessimism,  the  moral. ueaknebs  and  intellectual  subtlety, 
that  distint^uish  so  much  of  the  Indian  spirit — the  courage, 
bc;^ottcn  of  dislike  and  despair,  w  ith  which  it  renounces  the 
world,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cowardice  with  which  it 
often  turns  its  back  on  (iod. 

Those  c[uestions  which  arc  si)ccially  characteristic  of  the 
Indi.ui  reli;4ious  development  only  begin  to  appear  with  the 
close  of  the  \'edic  period.  As  these  disccjver  themselves  in 
connexion  with  our  inquiry  the}'  show  us  a  conflict  continually 
in  process  between  what  we  may  call  the  natural  human  instinct 
for  Theism  and  certain  tendencies  which  we  cannot  account 
for  more  particularly  than  by  dcscibing  them  as  peculiar  to 
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the    Indian    mind.       Tiic    sincere    devotion    of    the    Thcistic 
worshipper,  when  it  enieiL^cs  from  its  obscurity,  is  .^ccn  to  be 
threatened,  not   only  by  forniahsm  and  by  the  power  of  the 
priest— a    universal    dani,rei— but    also    b\-   Pantheism   and   a 
morbid  intelleclualism.     I'erhaps  we  may  not  be  far  wrong  in 
suL^gcstin-4  that  it  is  to  the  influence  of  that  devout  spirit  that 
theVact  is  due  that  the  revolt  from  the  sacerdotalism  of  the 
l^rahnianas  results  not  in  a  rationalism  that  ignores  or  denies 
God,  but   in  a  mysticism  that  seeks  to  reach  him,  remote  as 
he  appears  to  it  to  be,  by  an  insight  which,  if  too  intellectual, 
is  at  least  inward,  and  to  that  extent  spiritual.     In   Greece, 
perhaps   because  the  devout  spirit  was  feebler  and   more  rare, 
religion  and  philosophy  earlj-  fell  apart,  and  were  often  in  open 
antagonism  to  each  other.     In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  even 
such   an    atheistic    system  as    the   .Sfuikhya   presently  felt   it 
necessary  to  attach  to  itself  a  God.     The   Hindu  specuhitivc 
systems  ha\c  been  C(jmpared  to  the  scholastic  philosophies  of 
the  Middle  Ages  because  they  were  almost  .dways  philosophies 
within  a  theology.     Those  that  the  Upanisads  present  to  us 
are  not   properly  described    as   rationalistic,  but  as   mystical 
speculations.      It    is   not    the    discursive  reason  that   go\erns 
them  but  intuiti\  c  insight.     The}-  seek  God,  not  at  the  end  of 
a  syllogism,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  a  process,  which  can  only, 
however,  be  described  as  negati\ely  ethical.     When  the  too 
opatiue  moral  integuments  are  stripped  off.  God  is  intellectually 
apprehended  or  suriiised  by  the  Upanisad  seekers— a  Heing 
so  rarefied  and  so  transparent  that  he  must,  as  they  conceive, 
be  the  final  and  absolute  One. 

It  is  characteristic  of  my.-ticism,  and  it  is  characteristic  of 
Upanisad  speculation  that  its  whole  vision  is  set  towards 
God,  and  yet  it  always  fails  to  see  him— its  long  pilgrimage 
is  to  his  feet,  and  yet  it  cannot  overtake  him.  With  every 
advance  towards  him  it  removes  him  further  off ;  even  wiiilc  it 
strains  its  eyes  most  tensely  it  refines  his  form  into  something 
harder  to  perceive..  The  'guesses  at  truth ',  as  Max  MuUer 
Called    then!,   that    the    L'liani.sads    presen.    to    us    seem    un- 
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questionably  to  have  their  root  in  real  reli;^ious  instincts,  and 
therefore  in  the  fcelin;^'  life,  but  feelinij  appeared  to  those  seers 
to  have  too  inucii  of  tiic  element  of  pluralit}'  in  it,  and  there- 
fore in  the  quest  for  unity  it  must  be  eliminated,  and  to  have 
too  much  of  the  world  about  it,  and  therefore  in  the  ([uest  for 
God  it  must  be  reckoned  as  of  inferior  worth.  Nevertheless, 
there  probably  was  a  real  continuity  between  the  fervent 
devotion  that  bowed  before  Vasudeva  and  <Aher  gods  of  the 
simple  worshipper  and  the  super-refined  mysticism  of  these 
seers.  Xo  one  doubts  that  Jacob  ]5oehme's  relii,non  was 
rooted  deep  in  lo\'e  and  devotion  to  a  personal  God,  and  yet 
considerable  portions  of  such  a  dialot,nie  as  that  upon  the 
Sii/'i  r-siitsmil  Lijc  in  his  Way  to  Christ  might  almost  have 
been  transcribed  from  the  L'panisads.  'When  thou  canst 
throw  thyself  into  That  where  no  creature  dwellcth',  says  the 
Master  to  iiis  disciple,  '  then  thou  hearest  what  (iod  speaketh 
.  .  .  When  thy  soul  is  winged  up  and  above  that  which  is 
tenqxiral,  the  outward  senses  and  the  imagination  being  locked 
up  b\-  holy  abstraction,  then  the  eternal  hearing,  seeing,  and 
speaking  are  revealed  in  thee.'  To  mjstics  ever}'whero  it 
seems  to  be  only,  as  Hoehme  says,  '  by  stopping  the  wheel 
of  the  imagination  and  the  senses'  that  He  who  is  above  and 
beyond  imagination  and  senses  and  all  that  is  created  can  be 
known.  An  intellectual  unity  seems  to  be  the  most  all- 
inclusive  that  man  can  imagine,  and  an  intellectually-conceived 
Being  to  be  the  one  least  partaking  of  the  temporal,  and  so 
nearest  to  the  nature  of  that  which  is  above  time  and  thought 
and  being  itself. 

Perhaps  't  is  these  characteristics  that  are  most  distinctive 
of  the  Theism  of  the  Upanisads.  It  is  intellectual  and  aristo- 
cratic, while  the  popular  devotion  on  the  other  hand  was 
emotional  and  deniocatic.  In  spite  of  this  difference,  how- 
ever, they  are  both  Theisms.  They  are  scarcely  farther  apart 
indeed  tlsan  were  Mckhart  and  Tauler  within  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  both  cases  the  diverse 
types  are  uniteil  not  only  by  their  theistic  belief  but  by  the 
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niyslical  texture  of  tlicir  minds.     It  has  been  said  that  Kckhart 
dwelt  .pecialh-  on   ihc   beini,'   ul  God,  and   Tauler  and   the 
'  Friends  of  G.hI  ',  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  will  of  God,  and 
a  somewhat  parallel  distinction  might  be  made  between  the 
Upanisad  teachers  and  the  saints  of  the  /'/nd-n'  schools.     A 
comp'i'-'^o'^  of  the  two  is  apt  to  east  upon  the  more  speculative 
doctrine  an  appearance  of  Pantheism,  ju^t  as  l-ckhart  seems 
often  to  be  open  to  a  similar  charge.     Put  however  closely  it 
may  verge  at  times  upon  Pantheism,  the  name  of  My.sticism 
more  tridy  describes  it  as  presenting  '  that  attitude  of  mind 
in  which  all  other  relations  are  swallowed  up  in  the  relation 
of  the  soul  to  God  '.'     'l"c   the  more  speculative   mind  that 
relation  is  one  of  contemplation  of  the  being  of  God  ;  io  simple 
souls  it  appeals  as  a  relation  of  loving  communion.     There  is 
a  '..ide  dilTerencc  between  these  two  t>pcs,  but  .     the  same 
time  a  fundamental  agreement.     The  aim  in  each  case  is  to 
obtain  immediate  unity  with  God.  though  the  means  used  may 
differ.    In  the  Upanisads  what  engrosses  the  seeker  is  the  way 
by  which  men  stripping  off  veil  after  veil  may  attain  to  the 
contemplation  of  •  the  subtle  essence",  '  the  True  ',  '  the  Self  .- 
The    hi-h   intelUclual   road   that   leads   to   this   goal  can   be 
traversed  only   bv  the  few,  only  by   those  with   leisure  for 
thought  and  capacit)-  for  thought.     What  they  are  seeking  is 
not  the  satisfaction  of  a  practical  need  but,  we  may  almost  say, 
the   gratification   of  an  intellectual  curiosity.     At  the  same 
time ''as  tho.se  writers  constantly  claim,  the  seeker  becomes 
what  he  contemplates.     A  student  of  Mysticism  in  other  fields 
has  pointed  out  that,  as   the  mystic   follows  the   method   of 
contemplation,   he   -has    more  and    more  the   impression   of 
being  that  which  he  knows  and  of  knowing  that  which  he  is  .- 
The'^'desire    of   this   type   of   mysticism   is  to  di.scovcr  'the 
my.stery  of  the   Impenetrable  Source',  rather  than  to  obtain 
>  E.  Caiid-s  Krvlutum   </  Tluoio^y  in   the   Cieeh  J'liilosop/wrs,   II, 

p.  2IO. 

=  Delacroix,  A7//<i'o  siir  h-  Mystkism.'.  p.  37o,  quoted  in  Lnacrh.ll  s 
Mysli.ism,  p.  395. 
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a  personal  deliverance,  and  in  discovering  it  they  possess  it, 
even  it  it  is  only  a  tlceting  posscssinn. 

A  question  which  naturally  arises  wlien  one  seek>  to 
extract  a  theology  from  the  speculations  of  the  Cpanisads  is 
whether  God  is  viewed  by  them  as  immanent  ov  as  transcen- 

tlciii whether  he  is  hnkc  '   :o  a  remote  and  alien  world  by 

such  a  method  of  self-communication  as  that  of  emanations  or 
whether  God  dwells  in  the  world,  and  man  has  but  to  learn  to 
see  him.     It  is  a  further  evidence  of  the  mystical  character  of 
these  writings  that  they  give  to  this  question  an  ambiguous 
answer.     How  God  has  related  himself  to  the  world  seems  to 
concern  them  less  than  how  man   may  discover  God.      The 
thought  of  grace  as  an  attribute  of  th.e  ultimate  Self  docs  not 
occupy  their  attention  to  any  great  extent,  for  they  ate  not 
thinking  so  much  of  how  that  Self  descends  among  men,  but 
of  how  man's  mind  may  climb  thither.     Nor  is  that  climbing 
a  process  of  moral  so  much  as  of  mental  toil.     We  fmd  in 
them  what  Plotinus  describes  as  '  the  flight  of  the  lonely  soul 
to  the  lonely  One'.     It  was  Gnosticism,  or  perhai)s  Christi- 
anity, that  provoked  Plotinus  to  attempt  the  complementary 
demonstration   of  the    way    in   which  the   Absolute  One   is 
manifested  in  lower  forms  of  being  and  comes  into  the  life  of 
man.     The  unmethodical  thinkers  of  the  Upanisads  do  not 
appear  to  have  felt  the  urgency  of  explaining  this  problem. 
The  doctrine  of  mdja  was  made  full  use  of  by  Sahkaracarya 
to  resolve  this  difficulty  when  it  presented  itself  to  him,  and 
the  later  theistic  theologians  called  in  the  aid  of  the  theory  of 
emanations  for  the  same  purpose,  but  as  yet  the  demand  for 
an  explanation  of  plurality  and  evil  does  not  seem  to  have 
awakeneil    in    those    Up;  "lisad  thinkers.     The  experience  of 
inward  need  and  of  helplessness,  on  the  other  hand,  drove  the 
popular  Theisms  to  seek  in  their  theory  of  incarnations  and  in 
their  doctrine  of  grace  an  explanation  of  how  and  why  a  (iod 
who  in  the  nature  of  things  would  a])pear  to  have  no  relation 
with  a  world  of  evil  and  ignorance  may  yet  dra'/    near  to  it 
and    deliver   it.     The  doctrines    of  divine   grace    and    of  tlie 
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diviiK  scir-inaiiifcst.ition  arc  tlic  discovery  of  the  heart  rather 
than  of  tlie  inti  licet  ;  the_\-  arc  the  pnxlucts  ofa  sense  of  moral 
nccil — I'r  rather,  iicrha])--.  \vc  ina\"  m^rc  truly  sa\-,  revelations 
,i;raiitc(l  to  it  rather  th.m  llic  postulates  of  pure  reason.  The 
cn;4,ij^eincnt  of  the  reason  witli  these  (picstions,  its  explanation 
of  tlic  divine  cnlanL^lcmcnt  with  the  Iniman  and  the  imperfect, 
comes  later.  Tlie  deinand.s  of  the  reason  do  not  make  them- 
selves heai'd  sf)  eaily,  nor  are  they  .so  ur_c;cnt,  as  tho>e  of  tiic 
heart. 

Ill  these  earlier  speculations  wc  ol^tain  no  more  than  hints 
of  the  e.Nistence  of  this  problem  of  tin;  relation  of  God  and  the 
\\<ii'ld.  TIiLre  is,  for  cxam])Ie.  the  ( haracteristicall}'  ima;_;ina- 
ti\x'  i)rcsentation  of  the  downw.ird  j^rowth  of  the  uni\'erse  from 
its  root  in  the  True — 

Willi  it--  rnnts  on   lii^h.   its  vliool<  (iownuarJs, 
St.unN  that   ctfinal   ti„'-Orc.' 

The  doctrine  of  emanation  that  seei  be  sni^Ljestcd  here,  as 

well  as  in  the  similar  passacje  in  the  .'  .  u'l^^'atirftr,  which  speaks 
of  the  (^ne  as  sendin,,^  down  the  branches  of  its  plurality  from 
above.-  views  the  Absolute  One  as  transcendent  over  the 
\mivcrsc  and  witlulrawn  from  it.  On  the  other  hand  man\- 
]iassai;"es  in  the  l'iiani.sad.«  siieak'  of  Braliuian  in  the  lan;:;uac:rc 
of  immanence  a.s  dwcUini;"  within  the  universe  •  up  to  the 
fmger  tips  '.  To  find  these  two  contradictorv  view  s  side  by 
side  in  the.se  documents  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  the  m\-stical 
character  of  their  thinkiiv^.  To  the  mystics  at  all  times  the 
sui)reme  Realitx'  has  presented  itself  now  in  one  aspect  and 
n  iw  in  the  other.  I'he)-  are  seldom  .sufficicntl}-  s}-stematic  in 
their  tiioucjlit  to  realize  the  contradiction  ;  and  some  of  the 
l^reatcst  of  them  have  been  content  to  alternate  between  the 
two  \'iews  in  the  lant^uai^^e  the}'  cmplo\-.-'  This  is  so  because 
God  is  one  apart  from  wliosc  life  notliin^^  at  all  cxi.sts,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  rarefied  unity  of  Jiis  beint^  removes  him  to 
a  sphere  of  transcendent  separation  from  all  that  is  other  than 
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himself.  Thcufoic  he  is  at  once  the  rciiKne  One,  and  he  who 
is  ot'  all  others  the  most  nii^h.  'Thou.i;h  never  stirrin^^  it  is 
o.viftcr  than  tliont^dit.  .  .  .  Thnu-h  standiiif^  still  it  overtakes 
the  dlhers  who  an-  riinnin;^  ...  It  stir-  and  stirs  not;  it  is 
far  and  Iil;e\\  i-e  near.  It  ■■-  inside  of  all  this,  and  it  is  outside 
I  if  all  this  '.'  .Such  teaching  nia\-  be  reconcilable  with  Theism, 
.uu\  indrcd  may  have  in  it  the  very  stuff  of  a  religion  which 
may  wdl  be  both  passionate  and  personal,  but  it  does  not 
obey  the  laws  of  the  understandin^^  nor  docs  it  satisfy  the 
systematic  theolo!.,n'an.  We  can  sec  how  when  Sankaracarya 
came  to  the  L'panisads.  that  he  niit^dit  formulate  from  them 
a  theory  of  the  universe,  it  was  only  by  the  help  of  such 
a  /(•//!■  <ic  force  as  the  viayn  doctrine  provides  that  he  could 
iv(  r  M.lvc  their  logical  antinomies  and  build  them  up  into  a 
consistent  system. 

The  popular   Theisms  are  too  exclusively  emotional,  the 
aristocratic  My.sticisms  are  too  exclusively  intellectual.     The 
two  seem  never  to  be  (piitc  succcssfull)-  combined  throughout 
the  Indian  religious  development.     I'or  their  combination  into 
a  powerful  and  enduring  Theism  perhaps  there  was  necessary 
a  great  religious  personality  to  knit  them  together  by  his  life 
and   by  his  teaching.     So  much    in   the  spiritual   history  of 
India  is  anon.vmous  and   impersonal.     Buddha,  for  whatever 
reason,  i ejected  the  task,  and  yet,  strangely  enough,  he  went 
farther  than  any  one  to  accomplish  it.     He  rejected  God,  and 
\-et     his    doctrine    develops    by    the    very    influence    of    his 
person  ility  irto  the  nea-Tst  in  certain  aspects  that  India  has 
produced  to  ,-.n  ethical  Theism.     But  Indian  religion  is  every- 
where feeble  in  its  emphasis  upon  the  personal,  and  therefore 
np(Mi  what  is  most  ethical  and  mo>t  vital.     It  finds  the  ground 
of  the  imiverse  in  an   ultimate  Intelligence  rather  than  in  a 
supreme   Will.     I'.ven  when,  with  later  Vaisnavi.sm,   God   is 
a  God  of  grace,  who  condescends  to  men  and  incarnates  him- 
self for  their  salvation,  the  doctrine  seems  to  hesitate  between 
the   conception   of  a    -racious    Will    that    of   his    own    good 

'  Is,i  Up.  4-;- 
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plcasiiie  tlius  comes  near  in  lovr.  and  a  distant  Mind — 
Aiistntlc's  ■  unmoved  Movei  ' — wiiose  emanations  and  mani- 
fcstatiiins  aie  ilarkenini;s  of  iiis  pure  natni'i-,  accommodations 
to  tlii--  lower  re^'ion  of  his  tianscemlent  Hein!.,\  neccss.iry  if 
man  i>  ever  ti>  come  to  l<no\\!edi;'e  of  a  God  so  far  removed. 
'  Wlien  (jod  sceth  his  sci\'ants  in  sorrow'.  sa)-s  the  /!//tJi;-a:'a</- 
/'//,?/■/(?,' lie  tari'ielh  not.  hui  himseh'  (ometh  as  an  incarnate 
deity  to  sa\e  them.'  '  lUit  the  J'j/i/ms.  and  perliaps  also  the 
\'il>/i(i:\rs,  of  i\am,imija  are  more  the  jjostulates  of  meta[)hysics 
than  of  (tines. 

The  place  t'l.it  the  dtx  trine  oi  iiriUaras  iiolds  in  Indian 
relit^non  suj^^'ests  a  consiileration  which  deeply  al'fects  tlie 
character  of  its  theology.  No  doubt  every  reliijion,  however 
hi,L,'h  its  spiritual  rank,  has  in  it  elements  of  nature  worship. 
]>at  in  the  case  of  Hinduism  these  e](nunts  do  not  merely 
cling  to  its  skirts;  they  arc  of  its  very  flesh  and  bones.  It 
grows  out  of  them,  and  is  still  carefully  governed  by  them. 
The  religion  is  like  the  form  of  some  of  its  own  gods,  half 
human,  half  bestial.  It  has  not  had  time  j'et,  or  the  human, 
ethical  elements  in  the  Indian  spirit  h.ave  not  proved  powerful 
enough,  to  transform  it  fully.  We  see  this  clearly  in  the  case 
of  the  artitdras  of  the  Indian  theistic  sects.  These  have,  no 
doubt,  their  root  in  the  worship  of  thcriomorphic  deities.  The 
first  suggestion  of  what  bears  the  appearance  of  incarnation 
is  such  a  statement  as  we  find  in  the  Sain/^at/i  Ih-alniiana 
that  '  having  assumed  the  form  of  a  tortoise  Prajapati  created 
oft'spring',  or  again  that  in  the  form  of  a  boar  he  raised  the 
earth  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.-  If  we  mean  by  incarna- 
tion the  assumi)tion  by  God  for  a  moral  end  of  some  lowly 
guise  that  brings  him  near  to  men  to  help  them— and  that 
is  what  is  meant  in  the  case  of  a  truly  ethical  Theism— then 
these  arc  not  incarnations.  Their  natural  origin  is  scarcely 
concealed.  Just  as  the  elephant-god  becomes  semi-humani/.ed 
into  the  god   Gancsa  with  the  head  of  an  elephant  and  the 

'  Tlic  Hh.ikt.jkalfhuinim;,  i|uotcd  by  Or.  Crierson  \\\  J.  R.  A.S. 
■  E.n.K.  11.  811-. 
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body  f)f  a  man,  so  here  \vc  sec  llv   tortoise   and   tlic   boar, 
ancient  objects  of  \vor>hi[).  iindergoiii;^  transition  l)y  anotlur 
nielliod  to  a  hiidicr  ami  more  respectable  r,.  ik  of  tlcitics.      It 
was  a  iiati'ral  step  to  sii^^L^cst  next  that  the  'owcr  forms  were 
assumed    by    the    Ljod   in    gracious    condescension   to  human 
need.     Tiius  all  the  animal  aratdras  of  \'isnii,  the  fish,  the 
man-lion,  re[)resent  old  theriomorphic  deities  that  bear  u[)on 
them  all  the  marks  of  their  origin  among  wild   nature  cults. 
It  need  not  surprise  us  therefore  to  find  that    Kfi.sna  in  tiic 
(iitcl  is  -.aid  'to  come  to  bodied  birth'    for  pinposes  that  are 
not  upon  the  highest  ethical  level  when  we  rcmeuihei  this  pit 
from  which  the  incarnation  doctrine  has  been  digged.     Not  if. 
this   rcsjject  alone,  the   Indian  Theisms  bear   evident   marks 
upon  them   of  a  grossly  natural  origin  that  they  have  been 
able  as  yet  only  VLM-y  imperfectly  to  slough.     Students  of  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Jews  find  the  explanation  of  the  process 
by   which    it   was  gradually  purified   from   the   impurities  of 
Semitic  nature-worship  in  the  fact  of  a  divine  revelation  to 
that    people.     Nothing   less  could  have   brought  that   result 
about.     It  is  not  surprising  that  this  end  was  never  accom- 
plished in  the  case  of  a  god  like  Krisn.i,  still  so  intimately 
associated  with  sensual  enjoyment,  or  warlike  prowess,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  god  like   Siva,  worshipped  even  by  the  devout 
poet-sages    of  the   Soutli   as    '  the    maniac '    and    '  ihe    bhie- 
throated   one'.     Many  of  the   avatars  are  reminders  of  the 
early  career  of  gods  to  whom  a  gross  past  still  clings  too  close. 
It  is  of  course,  however,  in  the  lUiagai'aifi^ltd  with  its  fully 
formulated  avatdra  doctrine  that  the  most  resolute  attempt  is 
made  to  persuade  the  two  streams  of  tendencj-.  the  intellectual 
and  the  emotional,  to  flow  together  in  a  single  channel.     Its 
success  in   legitimizing   the   popular   \'aisnavite  doctrine  by 
linking   it   up  with   the  Theosophy   of  the  thinkers  gives  it, 
apart  from  other  considerations,  a  place  of  special  importance 
in  llie  theology  of  Indian  Theism.     It  is  true  that  it  is  not 
a  svslematic  treatise,  any  more  than  are  the  Kpi.stles  of  St.  Paul, 
but  like  them  it  is  a  canonical  scripture  out  of  which   later 
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systems  were  cniistriictcd.  It  Ila^  a  cluscr  nlatimi  to  llic 
umnctliodical  <;pociil,iti(nis  of  the  r[)anisa(Is  tliat  lie  l)cl)iii(l 
it  than  tv)  tlic  ( laboratcd  systems  of  later  scholasticism.  The 
inconsistencies  of  its  teacliiiiL^  are  ol)\-ious,  Init  the  direction 
in  which  a  sdlution  for  them  maj-  he  soiiL;ht  is  indicated,  and 
there  loom  before  us  the  outlines  of  a  Theism  that  is 
characteristically  Indian  in  its  presuppositions  and  that  has 
purged  itself  suHkiently  of  superstition  to  he  accc;>tablc  to 
thouglitful  men. 

The  setting,'  in  wlu'cli  \vc  have  tin's  poem  in  the  Malu'ihharata 
suggests  that  it  is  primarily  an  ethical  rather  than  a  tlieolo<^Mcal 
treatise.  Just  as  the  I'pani.sads  in  the  Ailnrcya  Aranyaka  are 
an  attempt  to  explain  tlic  significance  of  a  s.icriiicial  ceremony, 
and  as  the  Katlia  rpanisad  is  occupied  with  the  problem  of 
the  life  after  death,  so  the  (lUn  has  its  origin,  according  to  the 
Maliablidrata  story,  in  a  moral  problem  that  perplexed  Arjuna. 
Accordingly,  if  we  are  to  interpret  it  from  that  point  o'"  view, 
wc  shall  seek  the  central  element  of  its  tcachin;.  in  its  doctrine 
of  the  Karma  )',;t,',?  or  Rule  of  Works.  Tliis  represents  an 
immense  ethical  advance  upon  the  foimalism  of  the  ritual 
scriptures,  while  at  the  same  time  it  escapes  the  tendency 
apparent  in  the  I'pani.sads  towards  an  intellectualism  which 
forsook  the  performance  of  practical  duties  for  the  more 
exalted  way  of  meditation  upon  abstract  truth.  We  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken  in  explaining  the  poem  as  a  product  of 
the  reflection  of  such  a  thinker  as  those  whose  meditations 
arc  included  in  the  Upani.sads,  seeking  to  interpret  in  the 
terms  of  his  thought  the  motives  that  he  saw  at  work  among 
the  adherents  of  the  hJiakti  cults.  To  do  a  thing  for  love, 
like  even  the  simplest  devotee  was,  ho  saw.  a  far  higher  thin'^ 
than  to  do  it  for  reward  anrl  a  far  more  possible  thing  for 
most  than  to  follow  the  lonely  path  of  knowledge.'  'Do 
thine  appointed  work,"  he  enjoins,  '  for  work  is  more  excellent 
than  worklessncss.  .  .  .  This  world  is  lettered  by  work,  save 
in  the  work  that  is  for  the  sake  of  the  sacrifice.     For  the  sake 

'  VII.  19. 
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of  it   do  iImu  in'ifonii  WMik,  O  son  of  Kunti,  freed   from  all 
altacliimiU.' '       Tliis    doctrine    of    a    ^rrvirc     that    docs     not 
rncliaiii  tlic  doci'  !nil  lia\cs  liiiii  free  and   points  liini   forward 
to    llnal    emancipation-    betrays    1)\-    its   emphasis    upon   the 
motive   in    tlu;   liearl    and    l.y    the    parallel   interpolation    it 
places    up -n   the    saciifice   (for   '  \'ismi   is  tlic  sacrillcc ') ''  its 
indebtednL'ss    to    the    school    of    lovinj;    faith.     r>ut    here  as 
elsewhere  the  poet  sjieaks  with  a  dmihlc  loni^nio.     Sometimes 
he  is  drawn   away  to  a  view  of  work   --o  palliil  and  anaemic 
that   it  can  be  described  as  the  '  consummation  of  workless- 
ness'.'     .'\t    another  time   his   em[)hasis  upon   devotion  still 
retains  the  glow  of  affection  of  the  simple-hearted.    •  Wiiatcver 
lie  thy  work,  thine  eatin;^,  thy  sacrifice,  thy  gift,  thy  mortifica- 
tion, make  all  of  them  an  offering  to  me.    Thus  shalt  thou  be 
released  from  the  bond  of  works   .   .  .  and  shall  come  to  me. 
.  .  .   I'A-en  though  lie  should  be  a  doer  of  exceeding  evil  that 
worships    me   with    undivided   devotion,  he  shall  be  deemed 
good  :   for  he  is  of  right  purpose.'  ''     Tiicrc  i.s  no  disability  of 
class  or  se.\  among  those  who  travel  by  this  road.''     Vet  at 
the  same  time  while  such  a  one  is  -dear  to  the  Lord''   that 
Lord  is  'indifferent  to  all  born  beings','*  and  yet  again  he  is 
'the  friend  of  all  born  beings'.'     Tlui>  this  ircnicon  labours 
after  the  reconciliation  of  irreconcilable  moods  of  the  spirit, 
giving  wit'.i  one  hand  and  withdrawing  again  with  the  otiier, 
now  proclaiming  its  author  an  adherent  of  an  ethical  Theism, 
and    again,   in    the    intercut   of   an    abstract    intcUectualism, 


'    III.  8,  9.  .  '  V.  2. 

Tixitt.  S,im.  I.  7,  4.  What  such  a  sentence  as  this  mc.ins  it  :s  by  no 
nie.ins  easy  to  be  certain.  It  at  least  indicates  a  close  connexion  beiv.ecn 
this  };o(l  and  the  Work,  /mr  i-xc-lh-ncc,  which  dors  not  fetter  but  set  free. 
There  is  another  s.iying  which  may  also  have  si:4nilicance  in  the  emerj,'encc 
of  this  doctri  <^  of  work  th:U  docs  not  brin^;  with  it  the  curse  of  '  world- 
wanderiiv.,' '.  .a  the  J/<n'/?;r.;i/ji  Sam/ii/,1  it  is  said,  '  The /v'A«,  the  truth 
is  the  sac'ritice'  (I.  10.  ill.  Kellection  on  the  meaning  of  the  sacrilice 
m.iy  have  pointc  1  the  w.iy  to  the  sclf-sacriricing.  or  at  least  unselnsh, 
service  which  the  Lii/ii  enjoins. 


'  Will.  49. 
•  Ml.  17. 
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i.iiipt)iiV-;  liis  (Idcti  iiK'  (>{  all    its    [xiwcr    to    l.iy    IinK!    of  ainl 
coiiti"!  llie  he. tit. 

'I'liis  i--  seen  c-^peLi.illy  when  w c  tuiii  to  tlie  thcolci,;)-  nf  tlie 
poem,  lleie  tlii.s  .intitiMiny  brtwetii  it',  tlmu-lit  of  ("kkI  .is 
.1  IVinL;  lifted  ahuve  tiie  world,  and  that  which  kiiow.s  him  to 
i)e  I'lic  who  lo\'es  is  discovered  in  (jther  leLMuii^  as  well.  He 
i-^  both  the  Ahsoliite  who  liy  the  method  of  em.in.itions 
lel.ites  himself  to  a  remote  universe,  .ind  .it  the  s.ime  time 
one  wiio  dwells  in  all  thing's  as  their  life.  Tlieie  is  one 
I'nmanilcsted  hehiiul  another,  rcccdiiiL,'  into  remcUcncss,  .uul 
there  is  the  M.uiifested.  the  '.Supreme  I'erson  ",  "wherein  horn 
beings  abide,  when  u  ith  this  whole  universe  is  fdlcd '.'  'I  he 
theory  of  em.mations,  the  method  of  safe;^uardini,r  tlic 
siiprem;ic\-  of  the  Absolute  by  ^naduatintj  iiis  rel.ilions  with 
the  universe,  is  the  fi\-ourite  method  of  .M)'sticism,  .md  was 
no  doubt  ,in  inheritance  from  older  modes  of  thou_t;ht.  The 
N'yuhas  or  manifestations  of  the  X'.isudevik  school  had  already 
been  called  in  to  .aid  in  this  reconciliation,  and  some  of  the 
llralnnaii  tcachint^  of  tlie  I'pani.satls  is  not  essentially  irre- 
concilable with  them.  In  iiis  doctrine  of  works,  however, 
this  thinker  had  a  new  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  world  to  Goil  and  one  which  left  room  ft<r  \  personal 
Creator.  He  moulds  and  rcmoidds  the  world;  he  sustains 
and  controls  it :  but  his  works  fetter  him  not,  for  he  abides 
indilTercnt  and  unattached.-  Of  this  Rule  which  is  the  Yof^a 
/■(?;-  cxcclliitcc,  he  is  the  Lord,  '  \'o;^c.svara '.  lUit  this  lordsh.ip 
of  the  \'o;4a  has  two  aspects  according  as  his  unattachmcnt 
to  his  work>  is  interpreted  as  indiflcrcncc  or  as  unselfishness 
and  love.  I'rom  the  latter  and  more  ethical  view  proceeds  all 
that  is  most  thei.-tic  and  most  truly  religious  in  the  theology 
of  this  poem.  I-"rom  it  comes  natur.illy  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  grace  that  saves  and  that  bears  the  worshipper  to  final 
peace,-'  and  equally  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  inc.irnaticjn.^ 
It  i-  here  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  of  I'hcism 
tlie  poem  reaches  its  summit.  The  metaphysical  strain  in  the 
'  \'ill.2o,  ::.  -  l.\.  ;-<>  •  Will.  62.  '  IV.  6-S. 
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poet's  thiMii'.lit  leads  liini  elsewhere.     Ills  ethical  iiisi.'.ht  bears 
him  luif  lUciiii-ly  to  this  result. 

All  TlRisin.  ami   ii-t   less  th  U  of  tlu'   lUiagavtuij^nh't  than 
the  rest,  I'ines  ami  dwimlUs  in  an  atmosphere  of  impersonal 
intellectualisni.     l-n.in  the  point  of  view  of  '1  heisni  the  failure 
of  the  religion  here  jircsented   lies  in  its  vacill.ition  between 
two  views  of  the  n.itnrc  of  the  hi-lusl  i;oo(l,  that   to  which  -.t 
i.  a   state   of  contemplation    and    that   which  rc;-^artls  it  as  a 
state    of   sclf-sacriru-in;4    activity.      That    entan^denient    with 
sdinsilnt  is  evil,  Indian  thoui;ht  is  fully  convinced,  but  wherein 
the  evil  root  of  that  .uviis.'ira  Consists  it  has  not  i|uite  certainly 
determined.      It    hesitates    between   the   view  that  the  fetter 
that  binds  man  to  it   is  a  selfish  desire  for  reward,  and  the 
view  that  it  is  something;  that  so  beloni^s  to  the  very  hhre  of 
earthly  life  that  every  movement  of  tin:  mind  and  heart   must 
be  cast    forth    and    stilled.     Whether    the   pens    of   difterent 
writers  wrote  these  diverse  surmises  of  the  truth  or  whetiier 
tliey  arc  the  woik  of  one  man   in  various  moods  we  cannot 
determine    with    any   assurance.     There    is  no  reason  at  all 
events  to  .'suppose  that  they  C(nild  not  have  been  held  together 
within  one  complex  personality,  especially  in  that  of  one  who 
had  inherited  both  the  teaching  of  the  Upani.sad  seers  and  the 
traditions  of  the  schools  of  b/takti.     As  we  have  already  re- 
marked in  regard  to  tlie  Upanisads, there  is  no  greater  contra- 
diction here  than  we  f^nd  in  the  case  of  the  kindred  teacher 
hxkhart.      I'or  him.  too.  (iod   is   both  'a   non-God,  a    non- 
.spirit.  a  non-person  ',  and  a  I'erson,  both  Inahman  and  Vfisu- 
deva,  both   the  (iodhcad  and  God.     I'or  him  evil  is^  at  one 
time'sclf-will,  and  at  another  the  very  '  crcatureline.ss'  of  the 
creature.     He  too  seeks  to  reconcile  the  ways  of  knowledge 
and  of  action,  though  he  reverses  the  relation  in  which  the 
Gltd  places  them,'  declaring  thai  'what  a  man  has  taken  in 
by  contemplation,  that  he  pours  out  in  love'.- 

The  soul  is  '  a  portion  '  of  the  Lord,^'  an  '  uncreatcl  spark  ' 
of  the  divine,  as  kindred  mystics  of  another  age  would  call  it. 
'  .Will.  35.  ■  Inge's  Mystuism,  p.  160.  '  X^  •  ;• 
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M.itli  r  i>  not  uiiKil  in  itself,  but  unreal  as  appiclicntlcd  by 
tlio^c  \\\\<>  li.iM'  not,  Ky  Hiiikiiij,'  the  I,i)i(I  tiK'ir  i  inL'.c,  passed 
l)C)'(uul  llic  pDwti  ol  ln\  ]'rxii  Miiyih^  '1  Ims,  uliilc:  ihc  >mii1i1 
is  real  anil  lia->  only  to  be  heeii  in  the  li.dil  that  he  supplics.- 
the  expci  ienees  ol  ^ense  are  not  >o.  ,md  have  no  effect  njjon 
the  imchani^inLj,  indestructible  scjiil,  whose  fin.d  ^oal  is  union 
with  Wisudeva  hiniself.  The  (  xpression  '  sh.ill  come  to  nie ' 
that  is  so  often  used  throughout  the  poem  to  desi;^'nate  man's 
supreme  destiny  of  bliss  cannot  be  supp(jsed  to  su^^'est  a 
condition  of  unconsciousness,  tliout^h  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
u(jrd  inrvi'tiui  is  used  to  describe  it.'  It  is  with  this  poet  once 
more.  a>  with  I'lckhart,  who  exhort^  men  to  'throw  them- 
seKes  upon  the  hen  I  of  (loil,  there  to  rest  for  e\er,  hidden 
from  all  creatures'.-'  So  lon^'  as  hotli  cm  tliink  of  the  place 
of  blessedness  as  a  di\  uie  heart,  oi  the  j^oal  .is  a  fellowship,  the 
ihoufjlit  that  beckons  them  on  is  that  of  a  union  of  the  human 
M)ul  with  the  divine  in  love  and  the  consciousness  of  peace. 

Thus  in  the  l'lia_^a:\uli:;!ta  appear  the  outlines  of  a  thcistic 
s)stem   which    aims   at   unitin;^  speculation  and   relii  '  c 

phiiosophi/.inLjs  of  the  L'panisads  and  the  ardours  of  tlie  l/,i/Ao 
worshii)pers.  It  was  at  the  same  time  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  claims  of  the  contemplative  and  the  active  life.  In  this 
woik  for  tile  first  time  ^ull  PTo-nitioii  is  accorded  to  bhakti 
as  possessing  an  honouiaole  estate  within  the  region  of  iden  '. 
I'Vom  its  use  here  as  well  as  throughout  the  Maluxblidyata  we 
are  able  to  estimate  in  some  measure  the  character  of  the 
religious  emotion  which  the  word  connotes.  iMom  what 
Hopkins  calls  'a  typical  epic  passage  illustrating  the  use  of 
bhakti'  '  we  learn  that  it  is  used  to  describe  the  devout  senti- 
ment ol  a  worshipper  '  who  kntnvs  no  other  god  in  heaven  ','"' 
as  well  as  the  corresponding  response  on  the  part  of  the  deity 
so  honoured.  This  latter  is  also  described  as  the  grace 
(pi  dsdiia)  c.    the  god.'      The  term  is   further  applied  to  the 


'  \'II.  14.  ■  \'I1.  :5.  ■  \'.  z^,.         '   ln„L''s  .1// .,//.;> w,  p.  160. 

■''  Hopkins  m  J.K.A.S.,  July,  lyii,  pp.  7^11'. 

"  Mbh.  III.  303:  3.  4.  '  Mill.  III.  31.  42. 
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(l(\()tiiin  1)1' .1  wik;  to  litr  Inisljaiul  .iml  "(  a  loyal   people  to 
thi  ir  kin^'.      In  the  view  of  Ilopkiii-,  its  use  in  the  I'.pic   iiuli- 
t.ites  .1  i.repondei.iiKe  of  einotioiial  over  intellectual  elements 
ill  tlie  feeling'  uliieh  it  conveys.     '  I'luxkti  leans  to  love  very 
peiceptibly,  even  to  erotic  passion,  but  it  expresses  aticcticjn 
ol  a  [ni-.c  sort  as  well  as  that  of  a  sensual  nature  ;  wliich  hitler 
aspect,  however,   is  to  be  touml  and  c.innot  be  i^'n.«rctl.     In 
fact  the  dani^er  of  bluikti.  become  too  ardent  and  l.ipsin^'  into 
mystic  eroticism,  is  ap[iarent  in  the  mediaeval  cxjiresMun  of 
this  emotion.     It  is  noi  intellectual,  yet  the  play  of  u.eaninj,' 
between  faith  and  love  ([lerhaps  trust)  is  generally  [iresent '.' 
Tills  devotion   i.-.  shown   to  various  j;ods,  to   whom  also  the 
correspondin<;    name    of    liha^avat    is    applied.     That   name, 
according'  to    Ih.pkins,  may  best  be   rendered   Hles-cd— 'he 
who  is  blessed  with  the  possession  of  all  good  ijualities  and, 
by  implication,  makes  blessed   his   bliaktas,   those  who  have 
made  him  theirs  and  are  devoted  to  him  \-     From  all  this  we 
see  how  well  fitted  were  these  words  to  gather  round  them 
a   •  passionate  Theism '    and    to  describe   the   movements  of 
alieclion  that  according  to  them  unite  together  God  and  man. 
We  have  at  the  same  time  hints  of  the  danger  that,  lacking 
some    restraining    influence,   might    betray   its  ardours,  as  it 
so    often    has    in    its    history   in    India,    into    giossness    and 
extravagance. 

Out  ot  uiosc  experiences  and  intuitions,  so  varied  and  dis- 
sonant, and  echoing  back  through  so  many  centuries  of 
India's  religious  history,  Ramanuja  and  the  other  scholastic 
philosophers  who  came  after  him  built  up  their  various 
systems.  To  them  we  pass  at  once  without  tarrying  over  the 
enigmatic  Wdanta  Sutras  which  they  claim  to  expound.  Of 
the  Bhakti-  Yoga  Ramanuja  affirms  that  it  is  •  the  burthen  '^f  all 
the  \'edanta  teaching'.'  liis  theology  is  the  consistent  and 
detailed  demonstration  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  Theism 
which  had  been  gradually  through  so  long  a  time  grow ing  to 

'   Hopkins,  op.  cit.  •  Hopkins,  op.  cit. 

^  Rfimanuj  I's  Jl/ui^i^nvaii^Ua,  trans,  by  Govindacarya,  p.  lo. 
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con-'cioiisncss  of  itself.  I51i,it;.iv.il  is  the  Creator  in  the  sense 
tliat  from  him  issues  forth  at  tlie  dawnin^^  of  a  kalpa,  and  into 
liini  l)y  iiis  will  at  its  close  is  absorbed  acijain  the  entire 
nnivLrse.  Before  thus  CdUiinL;'  forth  'tile  fourfold  sum  of 
beiii_t^ '  ■  lies  powerless  in  the  fulds  uf  liis  alhn'intj  and  .(^inia- 
satcd  nature  [pi akri/i]' }  Ivamanuja  ([uotcs  with  approval 
a  p.issi^re  from  the  M aliahliarata  which  says  that  all  this 
uni\erse  coinpo.sctl  of  niowible  and  immovable  (thin<,rs)  is 
verily  for  Krisna's  sake,  and  explains  these  last  words  as 
indicatinj^  that  the  vuiiversc  is  his  accessory  or  accident  [icia). 
He  has  imlcpendent  reality:  it  has  reality  only  in  him.-  He 
is  Hi't  implicated  in  creation,  for  he  regards  it  imconcerncd  as 
a  •  passive  neutral ',  ■  tlic  cause  of  tl.e  diverse  fates  of  creatures 
bcini;  the  deeds  that  they  h.:ue  done.  '  The  term  iiiayd  never 
signifies  what  i;,  false",'  tli-ugh  it  signifies  a  view  of  things  that 
leads  men  astray.  Thosc  who  follow  the  path  of  devotion 
escape  be\-ond  'this  .<,'7/;/(?-full  iiuiya.  l^lsewhcre  Diayd  is 
rendered  by  Ranianuja  in  the  (y'lta  as  the  w ill  of  the  Lord,  by 
which  he  chooses,  in  distinction  from  creatures  whom  their 
karina  compels,  to  be  born  among  •-     i.' 

He  who  is  not  only  the  Soul  of  \.  \vorld  but  the  Soul  of 
individual  souls,  '  ruling  by  his  will ',"  can  of  his  own  free 
choice  bestow  illumination  aiul  strength  upf>n  those  who  seek 
him,  and  '  strong  delusion  that  they  should  believe  a  lie  '  upon 
those  who  turn  away  from  him."  He  is  other  than  the  bound 
and  freed  souls,  and  iniy  be  compared  in  his  relation  to  them 
to  a  king  ruling  his  suujccts.''  Obedience  to  him  procures  by 
his  grace  '  supreme  peace  or  cessation  A  all  kaniia  bonds '.'' 
The  releaseil  souls  attain  to  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Self, 
but   not  essential    character;    they   obtain    'sameness   of 

nature  with  him  '    but  not  identit}-.'"     The  love  o{  \.\\'^.  jnaiil, 


'   K.im.lnuj.i's  (///<?.  IX.  b  ;  dovimlruarya,  p.  29.}. 

■'  Op.  cit.,  1\'.  4  :  p.  136.  =  Op.  cit.,  IX.  9;  p.  294. 

^  Op.  cit.,  \ll.  13  ;  p.  240.  '•  0|).  cit.,  I\'.  6;  p.  138. 

''  Op.  cit.,  .W.  15;   |>.  474.  "  Op.  cit.,  X\'I.  ly. 

•  Op.  tit.,  W.  17.  -'  Op.  cit.,  XVni.  62;  p.  561. 

"  Sn-Iiha^x,i  I.  I. 
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tlic  •  .siiv^lc-loviii;^  one'  (Lka-b/iaklil!),'^  for  his  Lord  is  un- 
fathomable and  wins  a  return  of  love.  Kf'^ii-i  '"  the  Gitd  is 
represented  !>>'  his  commentator  as  sayini;  in  this  connexion 
in  woids  that  were  eclnjed  centuries  later  by  a  fellow  iiu.ilic 
of  th:;  West,  '  In  the  same  manner  as  my  servant  cannot  live 
without  me— his  highest  goal — I  cannot  live  without  him. 
\'eril\-,  therefore,  i>  he  m>-  very  self  (atma).'- 

In  his  commentary  on.  the  fiitii,  more  than  in  his  Sri-B/idsja, 
one  realizes  how  truly  Kamanuja  belongs  to  the  succession  of 
the  B/iagavadb/iaktas.  There  is  the  note  of  experimental 
religion  in  his  praise  of  tlie  wa>-  of  devotion.  He  does  not 
fuul  the  old  word  sufficient  to  express  all  that  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  worshipper  who  rc-orts  to  Kri.sna  as  his  reluge.  lie 
describes  it  by  another  word  which— whether  original  to  him 
or  not  — was  used  by  some  of  his  followers  to  denote  an 
attitude  of  still  more  complete  surrender  to  the  will  of  the 
Lord.  Prapatti  or  resignation  i.>  used  once  or  twice  by 
Rilmanuja  in  his  exposition  of  the  Gila;'  and  this  \\\\.\\dcdyyd- 
hliimdna  or  love  for  the  teacher  became  the  highest  means 
of  religious  attainment  m  a  later  dcveloi)ment  of  the  bliakti 
system.  This  more  extreme  doctrine  casts  the  whole  task  of 
salvation  upon  God  and  upon  his  spontaneous  and  unmotived 
grace,  and  holds  that  his  mcrc\-  feels  the  pain  of  others  as  his 
own.  The  more  orthodox  doctrine  held  to  the  view  of  the 
divine  grace  as  responding  to  men's  supplication  and  endeavour. 
'  I  bow  before  Mukunda's  grace,'  .sa\s  \'edrmta  De.sika,  one  of 
the  chief  exponents  of  this  teaching,  -which  llows  freely  even 
unto  the  ignorant — a  grace  which  springs  of  its  own  accord 
but  acts  on  a  cause.'  *  The  former  or  more  irmovating  sect, 
the  1  ehgalais,  ignored  caste  distinctions  a.nong  their  adherents 
and  renounced  all  dluvDias.  while  the  Vadagalais.  like  Rama- 
nuja  h.imself,  followed  a  more  conservative  course.  Perhaps 
one  .sees   signs   in   the    former  of  the   danger   of  a   spirit    of 

'   Kamrmuj.i's  uitd,  \\\.  17.  '  Op.  cit.,  \'II.  iS. 

^   KamfinuiVs  Preface  to  (/.'A;  \"II  and  Comm   lUary  on  VII.  14. 
*    Vcd.inia  Diiikd,  by  M.  K.  T.itacliarya.  p.  20. 
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devotion  that  h:is  no  standaid  of  litflilcousncss  by  wliicli  to 
measure  the  ileniands  that  its  indebtedness  lays  upon  il.  and 
in  the  latter  the  opposite  peril  of  a  s^jeedy  return  to  fornialisn; 
and  trailition. 

We  pass  now  t<i  tlic  n:\)i!(i  s\'stcni  of  Madhva  with  its 
emphatic  discriminalion  bctutcn  the  Supienic  StU'',  finite 
souls  and  niaUtr.  All  thin^js,  accordinij  to  Ramaniija.  have 
their  ba^is  in  the  (hie,  and.  while  not  unreal,  liepcnd  ui)om 
him  as  his  manifestations.  11  is  view  is  that  of  '  qu.dified 
moni.--m  '  :  that  of  Madhva  is  frankl\-  dualislic.  The  Lord 
liari  alone  is  the  absolute  Accent  and  Ruler,  and  w  hile  '  the 
souls  are  complete]}-  under  !n>  CDiUrol  '  the\-  are  'absolutely 
different  entitie,-^ '.'  When  the  soul  is  called  a  '  portion  '  of  the 
Lord,  all  that  is  meant  is  that  it  '  bear>  some  leduced  simili- 
tude to  the  Lord'.-'  All  the  names  of  Liod'^  in  the  \'eda  are 
but  \-arious  names  of  X'isi.ui.  Madlua  is  not  a  pol)-tlieist, 
according;  to  one  of  iiis  exponents,  iov  X'i.siui  is  the  onl}- 
intlependent  being,  and  he  i>  '  at  the  top-  of  the  series  ',  '  bej'ond 
men  and  ihvas':'  He  is  the  eflicient  cause  of  the  universe  but 
not  its  material  cause,  since  it  is  different  from  him.  Lak.smi, 
the  wife  of  \'isnu,  is  the  presiding;  deity  of // 1?/'////.  "She  is 
the  receptacle  of  the  Lord's  will  to  conjoin  soul  with  body  ami 
carry  on  the  work  of  creation.'  ' 

Madhva.  like  other  Indian  thcists,  taui;ht  that  the  i;oal  of 
deliverance  can  only  be  attained  by  the  divine  _L;race.  Alon^' 
with  this,  howexer,  went  in  his  case  a  doctrine  of  salvation 
through  \'ayu.  the  son  of  Visiui,  which  is  special  to  his  system. 
On  the  other  hand  he  di\  ides  souls  into  three  classes  according 
to  their  nature  and  de.-itiny  which  apparently  not  even  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  can  oxercome.  The  jJ/r/Xv?  soul  wins 
heaven  inevitably,  the  i-i'ijasa  soul  revolves  for  ever  in 
Sdiiisdra,  while  that  in  which  fanitis  predominates  goes  to  hell. 


'   .M.uil)\a  <m  l,i/.i  II.  24  (S.  .Miblj.i  Raul.  ;  ei|i.  cil..  .W.  7. 

'•'  L.  .M.  i'atlinanaljli.i  (_  liar's /./A  ((/<"(/  I'taihiiii^s oj  Sri MijdiiVaihiii  \ai\ 

!'•  35"- 
'  Op.  cit..  p.  305. 
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Atcoidin;^'  to  ntluT  interpreters  tlic  worst  douin  wf  the  wicked 
ill  the  view  of  tiie  dtta  is  rebirth  as  fierce  beasts—'  such  iiicar- 
iMte  existences  as  are  opiJused  to  affinity  for  Krisiia  '  ami 
[.iiaishiiicnt  ill  a  hell  from  whi.h  there  is  esca^ie  when  the 
streuji-.  of  e\  il  kaniia  has  been  exhausted.  lUit  Madhva's 
doctrine  is  more  severe.  In  his  view  'they  l;o  to  the  hell  ot 
eternal  damnation  after  havin-  been  for  .i  while  in  the  cycle  t.f 
Sitliisdrd  '.'- 

•I'hc  Suddhadvaita  system  of  Vallabhacarya  is  mor.  impor- 
tant   in    its    practice  than   in    its   theory.     Accordin-   to    his 
iloclrine   of  -pure  moni^n  '   the  plane  o\'   Sinindra  is  unreal, 
bein-  created  by  the  L.ud'-  p>nver  i>i  ai'i,/).h  but  the  o.smos 
which  IS  evolved  fron--  him  is  real.'    The  Lord  who  is  wurshipiJcd 
as  Knsna— and  especially  under  the  form  Bfd  Gopal,  as  the 
child  Krisna— is  represented  as  >,)ne  who  rejoices  more  m  the 
joy  of  his  followers   than    in   ascetic   discipline.     A    siniit  of 
devotion,  risini;-  to  ecstasy,  is  the  means  of  supreme  dclivei- 
aiiee,  while  knowleilse  attains   no   further  than  release   trum 
satiisdia.      The     i:picureaiiism    of   Vallabhacfirya's    teachini,^ 
marks  a  new  tlei)arturc  amo  ;l,^  the  systems  that  claim  to   rest 
up-n    the    authority    of   the    Vedanta.     There    is    a    sinister 
significance   in   this  admissi(jn   to  the  laiiks  of  orthodo.xy  ol 
a%iew   of   life    which,  however   much    it    had    hitherto    been 
.'ccepted  in  practice,  \-et  had  concealed  itself  beneath  a  pro- 
fession of  renunciation.     In  this      Jt  and  in  that  of  Caitanya 
the  object  of  devotion  is  an  erotic  deity  who  is  served  b\-  an 
erotic  love.     Radha  is  the   model    of  the  true  worsiiipper  in 
tlu)se  b/iakii  cults,  and  it  is  the  pait  of  the  devotee  to  seek  lo 
assume  the  attitude  of  a  woman  towards  the  sole  male  HeinLj. 
Krisna.     From    such    a    conception    of    the    relation    of    the 
worshipper  and  the  worslu^ped,  as  well  as  from  the  saiiuir- 
pana    or    self-dev(jtion    which    \'allabh,"icarya    retiuired,    and 
which   involved  the  surrender  of  body,  soul,  and   possessions 


K.nn.uuija's  (w/.f.  Wl.  20. 

I.,  i).  liarneit's  /;/.?,(,"'■  "'''.V''''''  V-  5^^- 


■  M.idli\.is  o//,(,  .Wl.  19. 
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to  the,;'7/;7/,  it  was  iiicvit.iMc,  in  tlic  sni>iioiis  a-'iiospluTc  of 
Krisnaisni.  lli.it  l^ioss  ,  .should  result. 

l'>\-   this   lime  the   j  uphical   and  tlicul(ij;ical   pnwcis  of 

India  appear  to  be  lar_L,'e!y  exhausted.  The  .sects  that  now 
appear  have  no  new  id(  is  to  contribute.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  reli-ious  .spirit  or  their  moral  attitude 
rather  than  by  the  doctrine  they  proH.s-.  In  the  ca.se  of  the 
Kaniananihs,  indeed,  there  is  this  departure  from  the  tcachinL,^ 
of  Kanianuja.  wliuni  tlu_\-  claim  to  follow,  that  they  assert 
that  God  in  his  essential  IxiuL;  is  nin^/iiia  ami  unknowable. 
bi<t  that  tlic  only  way  of  salvation  is  by  the  worshi})  of  his 
sa^s^iDiij  incarnations.  'There  is  no  difference',  sa}-s  Tul.si 
Das,  •  between  the  material  {sai^/ntd)  and  the  immaterial 
{(i.;inui) :  so  declare  saints  and  saL;es.  the  \'eda  and  the 
Puranas.  The  formless,  invisible  and  uncreated  Immaterial 
{/a'  X '".'<')  t'Ut  of  love  f'r  the  faithful  {b/iak/iis),  becomes 
niateriali/cd  (xr/;,'/7/;,n.  llow  can  this  be?  !n  the  same  way 
as  water  is  crystalli/ed  into  ice.  ...  In  Kama  who  is  the 
Supreme  Ik-ing  and  the  sun  of  the  w{jrld,the  nit;ht  of  delusion 
can  have  no  part  whatever.  .  .  .  iJelusion  at'fects  Rama  in  the 
same  wa\-  as  smoke  or  a  cloud  or  dust  affects  the  brightness 
of  the  heavens.' '  Similarl)- of  the  Ximbarka  sect  it  is  said 
that  they  affirm  that  '  the  one  infinite  and  invisible  God,  who 
is  the  only  re  d  existence  is  the  onl\-  proper  object  of  man's 
devout  contemplation.  lint  as  the  incomprehensible  is 
utterly  beyond  the  range  of  human  faculties,  he  is  partially 
manifested  for  our  behoof  in  the  book  of  Creation,  in  which 
natural  objects  arc  the  letters  of  the  universal  alphabet  and 
express  the  sentiments  of  the  divine  Autlior '.-  RTidha  and 
Kri.siia  symbolize  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  love,  and  as 
symbols  it  does  not  matter  whether  they  were  real  personages 
or  not.''  Otlier  adherents  of  bitakli  seem  to  have  kci)t  their 
religion   and    their   philosophy  ajjart    and   to  have  found   no 


'  Tulsi  I-ab's  Rdmayand,  I.  Polui  122,  123  (Growse,  I,  p.  69). 
-  Cirowsc's  Ma(/iU>\t,  p.  liii.  •'  Ibid. 
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difficulty  in  accept iiit,'  an  advaila  tlieoiy  while  followinc;  for 
their  heart's  satisfactinii  the  practice  of  devotion. 

There  is  nothing;  new  or  valuable  in  the  so  calle('   Saivhlya 
or  Sanida  Siltr.ts,  late  attempts  in  the  manner  of  the  SnO'crs 
of  l^adarayana  to  demonstrate   the  [greatness  of  the  way  of 
emancipation    by  devotion.      It    does  not    seem   to   be  clear 
whether  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  the  Srntdilya  Sfttras  is 
(hivaita  or  visistadiuiit.r :  the  work  is  in  cither  case  an  exalta- 
tion of  the  way  of  devotion  or  '  attachment  to  the  Lord  ' '  as 
hit^dicr  tlian  knowlcd^^'e  or  works.     Tiic  Xilrihhi  Siltras    ■  :e 
distinctly  dualistic    and    warmer    in    their    sentiment.     They 
distin;^uish   their   doctrine    from   .Srindil\-a's  thus  :    -•  Sandilya 
says  M<il-/i  is  the  unbroken  feeling  of  the   I'niversal   Self  in 
one's  own  self.     But  Narada  says  it  is  -urrendering  all  actions 
to  God  and  feelino-  the  fjreatest  misery  in  for<;ettinL(  Go<l.'  - 
lUa    whether    the    followers    of    />/.'al-/i    were    whole-hearted 
Theists  or  whether  they  combined  Theism  with  Agnosticism 
or  with  a  monistic  philosoph\-,  the  chief  difterencc  between 
line  form  of  the  religion  and  another  appears  now  generally 
to  tlepend  upon  whether  it  is  inspired  by  the  figure  of  Rama 
or  of  Krisna,  or  whether  it  is  an  effort,  as  in  the  case  of  .Swam! 
Narayan.  to  return  to  a  more  spiritual  worship  and  a  cleaner 

life. 

To  complete  our  conspectus  of  the  theology  of  Indian 
Theism  it  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  system  of  S,7!r,r 
Sid<i/ifvita  in  the  South— a  system  which,  perhaps,  from  the 
theistic  point  of  view  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  that  have 
sprung  up  ui^on  the  Indian  soil.  The  three  categories  under 
which  the  teaching  of  the  Siddhdnta  is  grouped  are,  as  wc 
have  already  learned,  those  of  I\zti  (the  Lord),  pasu  (the 
flock),  and  pasa  (the  bond).  These  are  all  eternal,  but  not  all 
cfpially  real.  The  Lord  who  is  Siva  is  supreme'  and  withoat 
])arts  iuiskalii)  and  even  uirgnna  in  the  sense  that  he  is  free 
from  the  three  gunas  of  matter— but  for  the  purpose  of  his 
manifestation  he  assumes  a  sakala  nature  and  he  operates  m 

'   S,nvlil>M's  Siitia^,  1.  "  Xfirada's  Suti.n  (Stuidv).  iH  and  19. 
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Ihc  universe  thii>iiL;li  his  sikti  or  cncrg\-.  Tlic  instrument  of 
creation  i-  Hralmia,  liiniself  his  fust  creation.  In  such  ways 
as  thc^c,  in  ac^nccmc  nt  witli  llic  ancient  theo.y  of  emanations, 
the  <;uiris  hiidi^cd  between  tlie  finite  and  the  infinite,  and  he 
will)  is  \)\\xv  ^\)\\\i  is  sliown  as  ininghn.i;  witli  the  imiiure  world 
like  a  ray  (>r  lii^ht  that  quickens  and  illuminates.'  The  flock 
of  soul<  is  eternally  e\i>tcnt  likewise,  but  without  ener<;ies 
or  faciillies,  '  like  birds  sleeijinp:  in  the  nii;h:  in  the  branches 
of  some  miijht}-  M'ee.  hardl>-  t^  be  distinguished  from  the  tree 
itself,  save  that  tiiey  live  '.-  There  hanL;s  over  them  a  burdi'n 
of  old.  eternal  deeds  whose  fruit  they  inust  consume  ere  they 
can  enter  the  final,  blissful  union  with  the  Supreme.  The 
Lord  allots  them  their  embodiment  for  which  at  the  bci^innint^ 
of  each  aeon  these  alienated  --ouls  wait,  crouching:;  in  the 
darkness.  The  only  way  to  this  end  i.s  the  consumiiv,;  of  the 
deeds  and  hence  the  Lord  with  what  is  indeed  a  t^^racious 
purpose  sends  foitli  the  enerc;y  of  his  'delusion',  evolving; 
from  >ii(lyt'!  the  phenomena!  universe  and  clothin^j  the  souls 
with  bodies.  I'hus  there  is  f^nsu,  the  bond,  hinderinj,^  that 
release  which  is  union  with  .Siva. 

l'erhai)s  nowhere  in  Indian  thcolof^y  have  theistic  ideas 
found  fuller  or  nobler  expression  than  in  this  attempt  to 
conceive  of  an  eternal  purpose  of  redemption  governing  the 
whole  relation  of  the  Supreme  Lord  to  the  univer.sc.  No- 
where, perhaps,  has  Indian  Theism  come  nearer  than  here  to 
overcoming  the  stubborn  o[)position  that  the  kaniia  doctrine 
presents  to  its  fundamental  conce[)tions  of  the  supremacy  and 
the  gracious  characte'-  of  God,  He  sends  forth  the  soul  on 
his  secular  pilgrimage  with  a  gracicus  purpose  for  his  deliver- 
ance when  the  due  time  comes,  and  he  interposes  with  the 
energy  of  his  grace  and  burns  up  new  deeds.  There  are  four 
paths  of  this  pilgrimage — that  in  which  the  soul  serves  (]od 
as  a  servant  his  master,  that  in  which  he  serves  him  as  a  son 
his  father,  that  in  which  he  .serves  him  as  a  friend  his  tViend, 
and,  highest  of  all,  that  in  which  he  serves  him  as  a  wife  licr 
'   Pope's  7 Iruvasii^avi.  p.  Ixxxii.  -  Op.  cil.,  p.  iS. 
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Ini^hatul      So  the  soul  make,  its  slow  prorrress  -Am^g  the  path 
t.,  (Vc.'.loin  aiul  to  a  full  illumination,  guided  and  upheld  by 
the  •  R.ahma-Sakli.  the  sleeping  lady  '.'      It  is  as  'when  one 
Ij.rhts   a   limp   and  awaits  the    dawning'  of  the   day  r        \o 
those  who  have  thus  exhausted  all  ^'nrma  by  the  -race  of  the 
viMblc  "uni  (there  is)  no  lon-in-  after  sense  pleasure,  no  b.rth 
or  death,  no  bondai;e,  sorrow  or  delusion.'  '■     The  final  goal  .s 
reached    when    the    three-f<.ld    ,ml.vn,-dna:'a    maUvn     (the 
ori.Mnal  evil),  karma  malam.  and  maya  malam  (mattcr)-is 
neutrali-'cd.^   and  the  soul    enters   upon    eternal    union    with 
Siva-a  relation   which   is   'not   one,  nor  two,  but  non-dual. 
a,hunta  ■     '  The  nc-^atis e  prefix  in  the  word  a.kaUa  does  not 
nc-ite   the   existence  of  two  substances,  but  only  a  quality 
of^he    existence,  i.e.   the  existence  entirely  independent  or 
detached  from   each  other'.''     Thus,  as  the  gracious  work  ot 
Siva  proceeds  and  souls  pass  after  their  long  pilgrimage  into 
union  with  him.  there  is  the  hope  that  a  time  will  come  when 
all  shall  have  obtained  release,  and  Siva  shall  be  all  in  all.' 

The  breadth  and  dignity  of  this  doctrine  and  its  deep  .sense 
of  the  gracious  character  of  God  give  it  ''V  P^-^  '"^P^^';/;;;;^, 
other  systems  of  Theism  that  have  arisen  m  India.     It  ma> 
not  have  overcome  the  tremendous  ob.stacles  that  the  philo- 
sophical presuppositions,  of  which  the  Indian  --^  --j;" 
hna  it  impossible  to  rid  itself,  place  in  its  way.  _  The  S,n..^ 
SM/nr.fa  has  not  succeeded  in  explaining  the  origin  of  evil  ; 
its  attempt,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  Plotmus,  to  explain 
the   world   of  sufiering   souls  as  'a    result  of   the   /....... 

activi.^-  of  the  One.  as  an  effect  of  its  overpowermg  ene^rgv , 
which  yet  has  no  connexion  with  its  inner  nature  ,    is  philo- 

1    -nnn'U>i:/u\,r  in  Siddluuita  Dccpika,  VI 11.  p.  \'^1  ■ 
^  Uinapathi  in  Pope"?  Tiyuv^sav:am.  p.  Ixxxvi. 

'  Rev.  H.  \V.  Schomerus  in  the  (.o^pd  U  itiu^s,  \  .  p.  i/O- 
•■>   ■nnniinthlxr,  op,  cit.,  p.  190.        ^^„,^  .,.  ,,,,  Up^  H.  W.  Schomerus 
'••  An  exposition  of  .Saiv:i  Mddhanta  reported  j>  Kc\. 
in  the  Cospel  Witness,  \ ,  p.  179- 
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snphically  unsatisfyiiv^.  lUit  it  has  pra^pcd  and  set  forth  in 
far  broader  oulline  tliaii  elsewhere  in  Indian  tlioiii;ht  the  basil 
C(Mioe[)tion  of  Tlicisin  tliat  Cud  is  a  inor.d  luin;^,  t^ovcrned 
from  first  to  last  by  a  purp'isc  of  comi)a'-sion  If  its  doctrine 
of  grace  lias  not  been  full}-  morali/.(  li,  and  if  it  is  confuseil  by 
association  witli  plu'sical  ideas  of  enerijy  ind  wich  mytholoc^ical 
ideas  of  Brahma  S,d<ti  similar  to  tiiose  wliich  wei'c  associated 
with  the  Laksiiii  of  otlicr  systems,  yet  it  strove  to  overcome 
these  limitations  with  a  measure  of  success  tiiat  t;ives  it  per- 
haps tlie  hi^dicst  place  amoiij^  Indian  theistic  constructions. 
When  we  consider  especi.dly  tiie  reIi_L;ioiis  materials  wiih 
which  it  hid  to  work,  and  tlie  intellectual  anarchy  amid  which 
it  arose,  we  cannot  but  admire  jirofoundiy  the  theoloj:;ical 
breadth  of  view  of  its  thinkers  and  the  fervour  and  sincerit}- 
of  its  saints. 


\Vc  have  sketched  bristly  some  of  the  main  features  of 
the  chief  theological  systems  that  have  been  built  up  in 
India  about  the  devotional  experience  of  hluikti.  The 
theology  of  the  more  popular  movements  that  sprang  up  later 
all  over  the  land,  and  were  less  concerned  with  doctrinal 
statement  than  with  a  direct  appeal  to  the  heart  and  to  the 
life  need  only  be  dealt  with  in  respect  of  some  of  its  subsidiary 
developments.  In  the  main  they  agree  with  what  the  Sri- 
sampradaya  of  Ranianuja  teaches,  but  they  seldom  define  the 
bountlaries  that  separate  them  from  the  Maya-vada  \'edanta, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  content  to  commend  the  hliakti 
indri:;a  as  a  good  and  safe  and  satisf\ing  way  for  common 
men  to  \\  alk  in.  '  The  knowledge  of  the  Sujiremc '.  says 
Tulsl  Das,  'is  of  two  kinds,  like  fire  which  is  either  internal 
or  visible  :  each  is  in  itself  incomprehensible,  but  is  compre- 
hended by  means  of  the  name,  and  therefore  I  say  that  the 
name  is  greater  than  either  Brahma  or  Rama.''  Here  'the 
name  '  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  mediatiiMi  o'i '  the  I'nutterable  ', 
who  apart  from  such  mediation  is  so  hard  for  the  heart  to 
find.     '  Though  the  unchangeable  Lord  is  in  our  very  soul,  the 

'     Tlllsi    Ilfis's     /.',7);>.;1'.r..,»      \       /).,!,.,    nf.    1 1  '   -r -«      I      „  ti 

"     ■"• • -■■■•■■ V ••)•)!'•  -■;. 
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wb..lc  creation  is  in  slavery  ;uvl  wrclchedness  till  he  is  revealed 
i.     lefiiiitc  shape,  and  is  encrt;i/.cd  by  tlic  name.'  '     '1  hi>  prag- 
matic Mcu-   is    put    mure  plaitdy   in   another  passat^e   nf   tlie 
same  poem  where   Kfuna  himself  expounds  the  doctrine    of 
failh  to  his  i)rothcr  Laksman.     'After  piety,  asceticism,  and 
after   ascetic   meditation,  knowledge,  and   knowled<::e,  as   tlic 
\-edas  declare,  is  the  -ivcr  of  salv.ition.     lUit  that   at  which 
1  melt  most  (piickly,  brother,  is  faith  which  is  the  blosm-  of 
my  votaries;  it  stands  by  itself  without  another  support,  and 
is  above  all  knowlcd-e,  whether  spiritual  or  prufane.      I'aith. 
l)rnther.  is  :m   incompar,d)le  source  of  happiness,  and  only  to 
be  acquired  by  the  favour  of  a  saint.'  '     It  is  '  the  t  asy  path 
hv  wliich   men   may  find  me'.     So   in   the   S.^/'s,,!,  which  is 
attributed  to  Tuls.  Das,  it  is  said-and  this  and  no  conviction 
of  its  .absolute  truth  is  the  reascMi  with  them  all  for  the  pre- 
ference of  the  way  of /'//<?///—'  The  way  <.f  kn<nvled;4C  to   a 
nhx/zna  Brahman    is  full   o(  countless  diftlculties.'  ••     Rut    m 
contemplation   of  this  excellent   way  all   rival  paths  are   for- 
gntten.     The   ninc'   kinds  of  /'//,//7/,  if  only  they  were   made 
use  of  at  their  fullest  meaning,  arc  largely  inward  and  ethical. 
They  include,  besides  devotion  to  the  lotus  fcrt  of  the  ,(;^!/n, 
and  the  singing  of  the  praise  of  Rama,  prayer, '  in  every  action 
a  loving  and  persevering  piety ",  contentment  with  what  one 
has,  and    'a    guileless    simplicity  towards    all    and   a   hearty 
confidence  in  Kama  without  either  exultation  or  dejection  '.' 

Faith,  in  at  least  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word,  is  at  once 
an  affirmation  of  truth  and  a  surrender  to  the  truth  affirmed. 
In  the  case  of  the  />/iak/!  of  the  Indian  saints  it  almost  entirely 
occupies  the  latter  attitude.  The  affirmation  of  truth  is  a 
secondary  concern.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  Mahahluxrata 
bhakti  is  often  applied  to  the  loyal  but  perhaps  undiscrimi- 
nating  love  of  a  wife  to  her  husband.  It  is  the  same  at  its 
very  highest  to  Tuk.aram  likewise.    He  speaks  also  again  and 

'  Tulsi  Dfis's  R^iwavana,  1.  Doha  26  (Growse,  I.  p.  18). 

■^  Tulsi  Ufis's  Rair.ay.ina,  111.  Dolui  13  (Growse,  111,  p.  U'- 

'  Translation  by  Dr.  Grierson  in  /.  A.  XXII.  p.  229- 

*  Tulsi  U.-is's  Raiiuiyana,  111.  Doha,  29,  3°  (' ■'•o^vse,  111.  p.  jO). 
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nr^nin  witli  much  dcvotimKil  fciAour  of  tlic  Motherhood  of  God. 
IIi>  hc.irt,  ami  Naindcv's,  cries,  to  ii  c  the  l.iii<^;ia<,^c  of  the 
litter  piict.  '  iikc  tlie  cliild  st'p.iratcd  iVoin  it^  inollier  whom  il 
h.is  missed '.  At  the  .s.unc  lime  llusc  IlmcIkis  for  whom 
/'//(?/•// was  a  practical  Ljuidc  to  life  could  not  f.ul  to  be  aware 
of  the  danger  of  a  relifrion  that  was  subjective  and  self-centred 
and  too  cxclusivclj'  emotional.  No  doubt  it  was  a  sense  of 
this  datv;!!-  th.it  canned  the  ap[)c.irancc  of  the  Vat'  and 
'monkey'  sciioo's  in  r"£jard  to  the  operation  of  the  divine 
^race.  The  North  India  sects  '-cemcd  to  have  belon^'cd 
mainly  to  the  latter  Si'oi'Pi  ''"'^'  maintain  the  eft'icacy  and  the 
necessitj-  of  disintciC'-tcil  unrks.  With  Tukaram,  for  example, 
hliakti  meant  service  of  Vitthal,  but  such  service  was  as  yet 
imperfectly  cthici/ed.  It  meant  '  sinL,Mnf^  his  name,  recitin;,^ 
his  praises,  spreading'  his  ^lory  b\-  prcce[)t  and  ,  ii|)le'.'  It 
had  a  considerable  moral  connotation  accordin;^  to  the  more 
modern  exposition  of  the  lUiahtiT-kalpaiirunia  (i86^K  but  even 
there  we  find  placed  side  by  side,  abstaining  from  falsehood, 
theft,  adidtcry,  and  not  eating  very  indigestible  food,  and  not 
going  b}-  night  upon  a  mountain.  One  work,  which  is  indeed 
a  note  of  a  trulj-  ethical  religion,  is  the  i^reaching  of  the 
gospel  to  the  world,  or  'the  call  to  one's  fellow  men  to  sing 
the  name  and  save  themselves  '.  '  If  a  man  be  skilled  in  words 
and  learned  let  him  compose  histories  of  the  Holy  One.  .  .  . 
Often  hath  it  been  .said  to  such  an  One,  "  Cleanse  thy  V(. ice 
and  thy  heart  bj-  telling  of  the  glory  of  the  Hoi)-  One'',  and 
this  one  will  give  answer,  '•  Sir,  I  am  busy  describing  the 
doctrine  of  the  idcntit}'  of  the  universe  with  the  deity  ".  .  .  . 
If  a  man  turn  not  his  family  and  his  household  towards  the 
gospel  of  grace  and  teach  not  the  knowledge  that  holdeth 
thereunto,  then  the  sin,  lasting  his  life  long,  licth  upon  the 
heads  of  his  parents  who  trained  him  not  up  to  teach  and 
showed  him  not  its  necessity.'  - 

'  Professor  r'atu-.-udli.in's  V'uk.iniDi's  lh>,hinc  of  liitnkti,  Indian 
liitcrpitttr,  vol.  \'Ii.  p.  27. 

-'  Bhakta-kalf'adrui)!  K  tninslatcd  by  Dr.  Gricrson.  in  J.  R.  A.  S., 
April,  1908,  pp.  357,360. 
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l-in.illv,  vvc  see  that  the  pnwrr  .-f  fervent  hh.dti  is  .il/,.-  at 
il,  liiahe'st  rvcn  to  attcinpt  two  tlii.v-  which  n.  Iiuha  cc-.n  to 
cnnnoV- tlic  impossible -t<.  annul  the  tcii-i -. I  IrauMni-ration. 

that  law  that  h.omsMUeniblc  above  every  reli-inuscNpeneiue 
,u„l  aspiiatiMi,  „r  the  InMiati  saints,  and  to  break  the  adaman- 
tnic  chains   ..t"  c,i  f.     To  indicate  its  rclatio,       .  the  former. 

^vc     hall    M'l-t'^   •'   V'^^^^'^    ^''''''   '''^    ^'"'"''-   ''    '""''   '"'"'''' 
uhetlier  actually  by  TuN.   Df.s  or  not,  may  be  taken  as  cni- 
l„„lyin-  the  teachin-  of  his  scho<.!.     'Karma  is,  a.  it   were, 
the  V  in"-s  of  the  birddikc  soul,  win-s  by  the  support  'A  uhuh 
the  Mn.rcoutmuallv  makes  pro^ncss.   .   .   .    Wherever  the  s,,ul 
may  j,^o,  if  it   do  karwa  with  a   selfish   object    n.c.  to   obtaui 
salvation)  it  mu-t  remain  dependent  upon   harwa  alone:  but 
if  it  docs  karma  with  no  selfish  olijcct,  that  is,  merely  m  order 
t,,  please  the  Lord,  that  karma  is  no  lon-cr  a  f.ttcr;  it  ^Mves 
l.nth  and  saK  ation  ;  nay,  it  is  an  a-cnt  <.f   .ulh.' '      So  also  we 
are  assured  that  for  Tukar.un  ■  the  infinite  round  of  reincarna- 
tion itself  loses  all  its  tcrmrs  before  th.'  prospect  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  privilege  of  a.-.^ciation  with  (^,od   in  hhakti. 
If  Tuka  could  keep  on  ^ervin-  his  Lord,  if  he  could  practise 
hhakti   as  he  finally  came  to  concivc  it,  he  would  not  mind, 
yea    he  would  even  pray  for,  a  return  a-ain  and  a-ain  to  this 
world;  ^     Towards   caste   the   ideal   attitude  of  the  bhakta  is 
that  of  Rama  in  Tulsl  Das's  poem  :    •  I  rcco.crni/e  no  kinsman- 
ship  save  that  of  faith  :  neither  lineage,  family,  religion,  nink. 
wealth,  power,  connexions,  virtue,  nor  abiHty.     A  man  willi- 
out  faith  is  of  no  more  account  than  a  cloud  without  water.    ' 
lUit   the   hhakti   ardour    that    aspires    to    that    high    level    of 
brotherhood  can  only  reach  it  and  lay  aside  its  natural  arro- 
gance for  a  little  while  at  the  god's  festival  and  within  his 
temple    courts.     What    stable    theology    and   what   enduring 
social  order  could  be  built  upon  what    after   all    is  only  'a 
feeling  fond  antl  fugitive  '  ? 


'  Transl.ition  by  Dr.  Cruison  in  /../.  >--\"-  P-  ==9-  . 

=   I'rofcssor   I'.Uw.udhan  in    /«,//„«  ///^-'/'vAr  ,  vol.  \  1 1,  April.  19I-I. 

''■^'tuIsi  DAs's  l<amdyan.<,  III.  A'/'"  29  (<''-"«=e,  I"-  P-  30>- 
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(  kllK  ISM   AND  AI'l'UlA  lATlUN 

Aw  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of  Tiidfaii  TIuMsin  uliosc 
lonj;  and  (licqucred  lii-torv  uc  liavc  .sou,i;lU  to  trace,  and 
whose  thcolop[y  we  liaxc  icvicwed.  necessarily  implies  a  stan- 
dard hy  wiiicli  it  can  l)c  measiiied.  We  nni^t  have  sonic 
conceplioii  oi  uii.it  1  iieisin  oiii^iit  to  be,  if  we  arc  to  determine 
the  excellences  and  the  defects  of  those  constnictiMns  of  it 
that  have  been  hiiik  up  hy  the  Indian  mind  and  heart.  It  is 
true  that  it  must  at  least  have  room  within  itself  for  tlie  three 
f^reat  postulate-,  of  (iod,  freedom  and  immortality.  Hut  these 
words  admit  of  a  wide  vari(  ty  of  tlefmition.  To  estimate  the 
value  of  the  doctrines  that  ha\e  api)carcd  in  India  we  imist 
have  a  clear  concei>tion  of  the  implications  of  Theism  :  we 
must  he  able  to  discriminate  between  what  in  .any  system  is 
definitely  theislie  in  character  and  what  is  anta.-jonistic  to 
thci.stic  belief  ,md  .ispir.itiou.  We  must,  in  a  word,  have  some 
criterion  by  which  the  chums  of  the  doctrines  we  are  cxaminini; 
can  be  te-ted.  I'o  attempt  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  any 
system  l)y  reference  to  an  abstract  speculative  ideal  is  ,i 
peculiar!}-  unfruitful  enterprise  We  have  learned  enough  from 
the  modern  iloctrines  of  luolu.ion  and  the  modern  philosophy 
of  I'rat^malism  to  realize  the  importance  of  kecpin<,^  ourselves 
in  relation  with  the  facts  of  thinc,r ;  as  they  are.  Religion  even 
at  its  very  highest  is  still  something  relating  to  men.  and  only 
of  worth  as  it  speaks  to  their  hearts.  Therefore  Indian  as  well 
as  other  systems  of  TIkm'sui  arc  best  estimated  by  comparison 
with  other  doctrine^  th.at  have  awakened  elsewhere  in  re-^ponse 
to  similar  needs  in  other  hearts.  And  especially  the  theistic 
conjectures  of  Indian  saints  and  mwstics  can  most  usefuUv  be 
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cvahiatcd  l)y  . oinp.iii  i.n  uitli  what  \vc  may  clc>ciibc  as  the 
staiulaKl  'I'lui  .1  of  Cl\ii^tianity.  If  accunliii-ly  uc  make  use 
of  lhi>  main  coiircptiMU,  ol  llic  (  lui-.tiaii  iLli;.;inn  a'.  (Hir  taii- 
(l.ml  «.l  c.>ni[.ariMin,  \vr  ina>  be  able  withiuil  ilo^matisiu  to 
arrive  at  Munc  secure  estimale  of  uiiat  is  nio-t  pruious  ami 
uliat  is  least  so,  from  the  point  of  'Iheisin.  in  llu  Indian 
reli'-;ious  ikvelopineiit. 

I'here  is.  of  course,  a  real  continuity  between  thmi  and  the 
Christian  faith— a  continuity  \vhich  sprinj^'s  from  the  tommon 
fears  and  aspirations  am-n-   which  they  move  and  in  which 
they    ha\e  ihcir   routs.      No   sui^-cstion    of  censure   nor   any 
.lUiliide  of  doi^nialism  is  implied  in  such  a  comparison  as  is 
here   proposed.     Our  task    is  th.it   of  the  historian.     As  we 
listen  to  the  poignant  cries  that  echo  throu-h  the  temple  of 
mankind  ue  may  compare  aiul  ontrasl  tlum  ;   we  may  esti- 
mate their  leli-iuus  value  ;   we  do  not  condemn.     We  do  not 
say  that  to  understand  all  is  to  for^dve  all.  for  to  forgive  is 
not  the  province  of  the  investit;ator.  nor  indeed  of  any  fellow 
member  of  the  same  human  race  that  uttered  itself  in  these 
hopes  and  fears.      lUit  to  understand -not  all,  for  that  is  im- 
possible, but  .some  of  the  lon</  travail  of  the  human  heart  in 
its  search  for  God,  and  especially  to  understand  somethin;^'  of 
the  trav.iil  of  the  Indian  spirit  as  we  can  discern  it  throu^di 
the  dust  and  ha/.e  of  centuries,  is  to  have  every  instinct  of  easy 
criticism  chani^cd  to  sympathy  and  deei*  respect.     We  watch 
with  reverence  the  a-e-loni,^  strivuv^  to  draw  near  to  God.  to 
find    assurance  in  His   fellowship.     But  where    He  has  been 
found   most   fully  and    men's    hearts    have    been    most    fully 
satisfied  — t:iat  we   recogni/e   as   the  central  shrine— there  is 
the    place  of    His  richest   revelation.     Without   censure  and 
without  dogmatism  we  have  to  endeavour  to  understand  wh\- 
He  is  present  here  rather  than  there,  why  He  is  found  by  the 
saint  that  seeks  Him  along  one  road,  while  He  is  only  a  dj-mg 
echo  of  His  own  cry,  a  .shadow  ji  His  own  desire,  to  one  who 
seeks  Him  by  .another. 

Approaching   the    Indian    Theisms  then    in    this  spirit  of 
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respect,  and  lakiiiy  witli  us  the  I'linciples  cf  Christian  Theism 
lor  purposes  not  of  juci^^einciit  but  of  comparison,  \vc  are  im- 
pressed at  once  by  the  number  of  tjicse  points  of  contact  and 
comparison.      In  the  early  days  of  tlie  iiistory  of  Christianit)-, 
wlien  the  religion  of  Mitiira  was  its  most  powerful  and  active 
rival,  the  surface  likeness  between  the  two  reli^n'ons  was  such 
that  seme  of  the  Christian  l-"athers  were  ready  to  su<^i;est  that 
Mithrai.MH  was  a  diabolical  travesty  of  their  relii^ion,  tlevised 
by  the  arch-deceiver  to  lead   men  astray.      It  is  not  in  that 
spirit  tliat  we  note  the  parallelisms  between  the  Indian  Theisms 
and  the  Christian  faith.     We  rcc().<,Tni^e  in  them  testimony  to 
the  unim^aJhnecjIia-aua  llic  Lini\-crsal  relii;ious  aspiraTioir^Tof 
th£jraccjof_niaii._r:ui_ik,LL  rciiiUll.  tliey  share  with  Qiristianitj' 
l'''iLiI'3I?£l£i'.9rj^'-''"iiX'^'''st)iial  reliijions,  religions  in  which 
the  relation  of  the  worshipper  to  the  god  is_a  personal  relation. 
I-\>r  that  reason  aTsoTFey~allcast  RavtTsomc  of  ♦he  marks  of 
universal  religions.     Tlh.y  are  the  religions  of  those  who  are 
seeking  present  help  in  this  life  and  some  hope  for  another. 
Measuring  them  by  their  ideals,  and  not  by  their  failiues  and 
their  scandals,  these  Theisms  represent  an  advance  on  the  old 
tribal  pol\-thcisms,a  genuine  and  earnest  endeavour  to  slough 
formalism  and   naturalism,  and    mount   to   a   higher  spiritual 
region.     Just  because  of  the  common  humanit}-  from  which 
they  spring,  and  because  of  the  reality  of  their  cft'ort  to  reach 
a  spiritual    fellowship  with  God,  these  Theisms,  for  at   least 
.  ome  sincere  moments  in  their  history,  reveal  in  one  form  or 
another  their  affinity  with  a  religion  which,  whatever  the  truth 
of  its  ultimate  claims,  surely  speaks  deeply  to  the  heart  of 
man  and  opens  abundantly  to  him  the  heart  of  God.     There 
is    nothing    strange,  then,   in    the   many  parallelisms   both   in 
thought  and  in  ritual  which  disclose  themselves.     The  belief, 
for  example,  in  incarnations  or  mediations  by  one  means  or 
another  between  the  far-off  God  and  man,  in  the  grace  of  God, 
and  in  the  -.alue  of  faith,  aie  only   such   as   the   logic  of  the 
heart  in  the  great  moments   »\hen  she  probes  her.self  might 
well    demand    and    discover.      .Sacram.ental    fea>ts,    baptisms, 
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initi;itiun.s,  '  m>stciics ',  are  natui'.il  media  am!  symbols  by 
which  ihe  unseen  is  made  real  and  brought  near.  There  arc 
these  and  other  impressive  elements  of  resemblance  between 
the  Indian  theisms  and  Christianity  as  there  no  doubt  arc  as 
well  in  the  case  of  other  ctlinic  Theisms.  To  estimate  the 
true  \alue  of  these  likenesses  they  must  be  examined  at  closer 
(luarters.  There  are  at  the  same  time  not  less  obvious  and 
strikini;  differences,  l^specially  there  is  what  we  maj'  describe 
as  the  differentia  of  practically  the  whole  of  the  thought  of 
India,  with  the  e.\ception  of  that  of  the  earliest  Vedic  pcrivul, 
the  doctrine  o{  kiiniia  as  that  is  linked  with  the  belief  in  trans- 
migration. We  seem  ne\er  even  in  the  most  theistic  periods 
of  Indian  theistic  aspiration  to  esc.ipe  from  this  concei)tion — 
which,  as  Dr.  (jricrson  has  said  '  hangs  like  a  pall ' '  over  all  tlie 
bliakti  teaching  even  of  the  North  India  saints.  Whatever 
the  root  from  which  this  belief  has  sprung,  whether  or  not  we 
arc  to  conceive  it  as  an  inheritance  from  ancient  animism  which 
a  later  reflection  has  sought  to  reinterpret  and  rationa'izc — • 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  now  ■  greater  than  all  herbs  '  in 
India  and  overspreads  and  shadows  all  the  land.  The  power 
of  the  deed  is  so  complete  and  for  the  most  part,  we  must  add, 
so  immoral  that  it  obviously  leaves  little  room  in  the  universe 
for  a  (iod,  such  as  Theism  postulates,  to  breathe  in,  and  no 
territory  over  which  lie  can  rule.  The  dominion  of  karma  is 
universal.  '  As  a  man  acts,  as  he  conducts  himself,  so  will  he 
be  born.  -  There  is  no  place  for  repentance  in  the  Hindu 
doctrine  <.A  kuDiia,  though  in  Ikiddhism  room  has  been  found 
for  this  ethical  emotion  {sainvcga).  This  is  not  the  mora!  law 
that  '  whatsoever  a  man  sowetli.  tliat  sliall  he  also  reap  '.    Were 


it  so  tlierc 


Hild  be  no  antagonism  between  it  and  faitli  in 


a  (joii  whose  will  is  righLeoU'iiess.  But  ri;.;ht  action  binds 
a  man  no  less  securely  to  the  wheel  of  rebirth  than  does 
wrong.  'How  shall  there  be  in  this  savisara  (this  c>'clc  of 
rebirths)  ',  .sa\s  one  scripture.  '  any  uncaused  action  ? '     l-]\ ery 

'  /  K.A.S.,  April,  lyo8.p.  341. 
''   lUih.id.  Lp.  \\.  ;v.  5. 
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inom-jiit  uf  man's  life  is  tlir  direct  result  uf  some  act  th.it  he 
li.is  dcnic  :  his  life  i>  an  endless  cliain  of  close-linked  deeds,  all 
made  of  the  same  sliiff,  and  all,  \vhet!^cr  Ljood  or  evil,  it  would 
seem,  inevitable  and  unbreakable.  '  As  among  a  thousand 
cows',  sa\-s  the  Malidbliarata,  'a  calf  n-ill  find  its  mother,  so 
the  deed  previously  done  will  find  and  follow  its  doer.'  With 
a  certainty  no  less  sure  than  that  of  death  itself  this  ■  shadow  ' 
((?(/;7VA/,  the  unseen)  throut^h  all  time  'sits  and  waits'  for  man. 
'Ihis  doctrine  seems  to  have  discovered  the  secret  of  perpetual 
motion  ;  lor  the  working  out  o(  karam  is  always  producing  new 
ktiniia  to  be  worked  out  farther  and,  in  the  words  of  Deussen, 
the  clock  of  retribution  in  the  very  act  of  running  down  winds 
itself  up  again.'  As  this  law  has  no  limit  in  its  apparent 
duration  — for  Sdinsiira  had  no  beginning  and  we  can  perceive 
no  end  to  it — so  it  has  no  limit  in  the  extent  of  its  application. 
It  controls  every  •  action  ',  whether  god's  or  man's.  It  governs 
the  operations  of  nature  ;  by  it  the  universe  is  destroyed  and 
again  renewed. 

Ii  is  of  the  first  importance  that  we  should  consider  what  is 
the  influence  upon  the  theistic  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
this  country  of  this  extraordinaril}'  powerful  and  pervading 
doctrine,  and  how  it  affects  them  b\-  giving  them  a  certain 
direction,  and  presenting  to  them  certain  specific  problems. 
()t  Cliristianit\-  we  can  say  three  things  with  certainty,  that  it 
brings  men  into  fellowship  witli  a  personal  God,  that  it  is 
through  ami  through  ethical  in  its  purpose,  and  that  it  is 
aK\a}-s  a  religion  of  grace.  The  presence  on  the  other  hand, 
in  Indian  religion  of  the  karma  doctrine  comes  in  the  way  of 
e.ich  (,f  these  thei-tic  aims,  it  confronts  Theism  in  its  effort 
to  unfold  its  meaning  with  the  difficulty,  for  ex.iniple.  of 
finding  a  p., :ce  for  a  personal  God  in  the  midst  of  this  iron 
framework  whieii  so  grips  the  universe.  It  presents  it 
fiirther  with  the  problem  of  explaining  the  relation  of  a  free 
ethical  personality,  such  as  Theism  postulates,  to  its  rigid 
legali.Mn.  It  al-o  opposed  its  goal  of  a  negative  release  to  the 
'  iJcUbscn,  J  his  Syshin  ih-s  Viddnta,  p.  3tii. 
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thcistic  hope  of  a  blessed  fcllowsliip  witli  God.  15eforc  con- 
sidering the  points  of  contact  in  faith  and  litual  between 
Indian  and  Christian  Theism  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
the  influence  that  this  kaniia  doctrine  has  exercised  in  setting 
them  apart. 


It  is  obvious  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  place  for  God 
that  is  worthy  of  Him  within  sucli  a  mechanical  system  of 
requital  as  that  of  kar)iia.  Vox  Intlian  Theism  God  is  cither 
one  who  has  to  yield  to  it,  or  one  to  whom  it  has  to  yield, 
and  in  either  case  the  deity  emerges  maimed.  He  is  generally, 
as  I\I.  I'ou.ssin  has  observed,  'either  an  ( )riental  despot,  arbi- 
trarily imputing  sin  or  virtue,  and  assigning  hell  or  heaven  to 
his  creatures ',  or  "only  an  Organi/.cr  of  the  world,  keeping  an 
account  of  the  actions  {kaniia)  of  creatures,  in  order  to  ensure 
their  due  recompense  and  after  each  period  of  chaos,  recon- 
structing the  universe  in  order  to  set  each  creature  in  the 
place  that  befits  it '.'  The  Indian  Theist.  for  whom  the 
kttniKi  doctrine  was  an  a.xiom,  found  himself  in  a  sore 
dilemma.  If  God  had  His  hand  upon  the  world  at  all,  if 
He  was  engaged  in  its  concerns,  then  He  was  no  God,  but 
a  fettered  soul,  needing  to  be  freed  from  saiiisdra  as  much  as 
man  himself.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  conceived  as  free, 
then  it  was  a  condition  of  his  freedom  that  he  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  world  and  no  influence  upon  it.  It  is  the 
logic  of  this  argument  that  made  atheists  of  the  Buddhist  and 
the  Sarnkhyan  and  the  Jain.  The  Jain  addresses  petitions  to 
the  Jina,  but  what  reality  can  there  be  in  a  worship  that  is 
rendced  to  one  who  is  removed  from  the  world  and  all  its 
concerns,  and  unable,  therefore,  to  respond  ?  The  subjective 
exercise  of  self-puritying  will  not  long  persist  in  the  face  of 
such  a  doctrine.  Nor.  on  the  other  hand,  can  thcistic  faith 
rest  permanently  in  the  idea  of  a  God  out  of  relation  to  its 
conception  uf  the  order  of  the  univer>e,  or  able  arbitrarily  to 

'  E.R.E.  II.  183^ 
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set  aside  its  laws.  The  fervour  of  devotion  may  make  us  deaf 
for  a  time  to  the  claims  of  reason,  but  it  can  only  be  for  a  time. 
When  the  tide  of  the  emotion  ebbs,  problems  are  revealed  to 
reflection  as  ha\  inj,'  only  been  submerged,  not  solved.  The 
result  is  an  emotional  Theism  of  hope,  alternating  with  the 
intellectual  accei)tancc  of  a  dndrine  that  is  \ery  near  to 
liespair.  Such  seem  to  have  been  the  real  character  of  many 
of  tlie  popular  bliakti  worships.  Their  adherents  were  either 
simple  men  who  did  not  attempt  to  correlate  their  ideas  and 
for  whom  the  instinct  of  worship  was  enough,  or  they  were 
people  who  deliberately  divided  the  house  of  their  thought 
between  the  intellect  and  liic  heart,  and  had  for  each  room 
a  different  and  appropriate  demeanour.  In  either  case  the 
Theism  that  results  is  a  precarious  product,  and  of  little 
permanent  religious  value.  I'or  those  who  desired  seriously 
to  (jrganizc  their  thought  into  a  unity  there  seemed  no  ^Uer- 
native  between  abandoning  Theism  altogether  and  ignoring 
this  stubborn  doctrine  so  apparently  irreconcilable  with  faith 
in  the  supremacy  over  the  world  of  a  moral  personality. 
Never,  we  may  say,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Indian  theistic 
development  is  this  antinom}-  fully  resolved.  Never  is  the 
attempt  resolutely  made  to  re-think  the  k()niiii  doctrine  so  as 
to  personalize  it.  and  give  it  a  content  more  fully  ethical  and 
so  more  reconcilable  with  Theism. 

We  see  the  same  problem  emerging  within  Christianity, 
and  the  same  peril  to  Theism  presenting  itself  there,  when,  as 
is  the  case  especiall)'  in  recent  )-ears,  the  conception  of  the 
uniformity  of  natural  law  has  become  an  obsession  so  com- 
plete as  either  to  thrust  out  (jod  altogether  from  the  universe 
of  the  knowable  or  to  bind  Him  a  captive  in  chains.  There 
is  no  room  for  real  theistic  hopes  to  breathe  in  such  an 
atmosphere.  Prayer  is  futile,  and  where  there  is  not  the  faith 
that  enables  men  to  pray  there  is  no  God  with  whom  there 
can  be  fellowship.  The  spiritual  world  must  be  fully  recog- 
nized as  higher  than,  and  as  envelojiing,  the  natural  world, 
and  God  be  over  all,  blessed  for  ever.     There  are  two  kinds 
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of  legal i~in  that  may  bring  the  spirit  into  bondage,  and  the 
karma  doctrine  partakes  of  the  nature  of  them  both.     Of  its 
moral  legalism  we  shall  speak  presently.     Its  natural  legalism 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing  is  no  less  fatal  to  a  free  and 
a   courageous  spiritual  religion.     The  power  of  Theism   can 
onl)-  be  levcaled  where  these  bonds  are  broken  and  where  the 
idea  is  revealed  of  a  God  whose  will,  which  is  supreme,  is  love 
and  righteousness.     •  There  is  a  Kingdom ',  says  a  Christian 
writer,  "  into   which    none   enter    but  children,   in    which    the 
children  play  with  infinite  forces,  where  the  child's  little  finger 
becomes  stronger  than  the  giant  world  ;    a  wide  Kingdom, 
where   the    world    exists   only  by  sufferance ;    to  which    the 
world's  laws  arc  for  ever  subjected ;  in  w  hich  the  world  lies 
like  a  foolish,  wilful  dream  in  the  solid  truth  of  the  day.'  ^     It 
is  the  claim  of  the  Christian  interpreter  of  the  meaning  of  the 
world  that  history  reveals  the  operation  of  supernatural  powers 
which  transcend  and  annul  the  lower  laws  of  nature.     It  is 
his  claim  that  in  the  lives  of  nations  that  have  been  called  to 
great  tasks  of  civilization,  and  that  respond  to  the  call,  the 
ordinary  laws   of  declension  and  decay  arc   arrested  and    a 
'  rejuvenescence ', 'a  new  era  of  vision  and  power',  comes  to 
them  which  can  only  be  explained  as  the  replenishing  of  their 
life  from  the  Source  of  life.'-     So  also  it  is  found  to  be  the  case 
in  the  individual  life,  where  the  spiritual   fact  of  conversion, 
the  experience  of  the  renewal   and  illumination  of  thj  soul 
testifies  to  the  operation  of  a  paramount  divine  activity  to 
whose  higher  control '  the  world's  laws  are  for  ever  subjected  '. 
In  such  a  region  the  laws  that  are  called  kanna  lie,  like  the 
kindred  laws  of  nature,  'like  a  foolish  wilful  dream'.     They 
are  '  niaya '  in  the  midst  of  that  higher  realit}'  of  permanence 
and  power.     In  such  a  region  as  that  man's  faith  finds  God, 
and,  finding  Ilim,  'cries  like  a  Captain  for  eternity',  but  not 
elsewhere. 

The  most  courageous  attempt  to  transcend  tliis  bondage  is 

'   Meining  Stevenson's  Prayint^  lUiii  lVo>A-i>ij^,'^^.  317. 
''  See  W.  1'.  I'aterson'a  Riil^  cj  Faith,  p.  no. 
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that  of  the  Saiva  Siddliaiita  system,  a  system  which  fur  that 
reason  we  may  pronounce  the  noblest  among  Indian  Theisms. 
It  passes  beyond  the  view  tiiat  God  is  merely  the  One  who 
presides  indifferently  over  the  embodiment  of  souls  and  even 
beyond  the  more  thcistic  doctrine  that  •  the  whole  universe 
must  be  for  ever  inert,  unintelligent  and  lifeless  without  the 
operations  of  J'ali  and  his  manifested  energy'.'  It  is  true 
that  the  attribution  to  God  of  movements  of  grace  towards 
the  imprisoned  soul  is  in  itself  an  indication  in  the  various 
theistic  doctrines  of  a  revolt  from  the  grim  law  of  retribution, 
but  it  is  in  the  Saiva  .Siddhanta  alone  that  we  find  this  concep- 
tion of  God's  gracious  energy  realized  in  some  measure  as 
a  higher  law,  transcending  and  taking  up  into  itself  the  lower. 
It  comprehends  within  the  sweep  of  its  doctrine  of  grace  the 
whole  of  the  world-process,  teaching  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Lord  from  fust  to  last  is  gracious,  and  that  the  end  in  view 
throughout  is  the  soul's  emancipation,  and  his  entrance  into 
blissful  union  with  his  Lord.  Thus,  though  the  constraint  of 
the  karma  doctrine  still  lies  heavy  on  the  Deliverer  and  the 
way  by  which  he  must  travel  to  the  goal  is  long,  though  he 
can  only  order  things  so  that  •  deeds  eternal  and  inexorable 
may  be  consumed ',-  and  it  is  only  at  a  certain  point  in  the 
long  history  that  he  can  put  forth  his  gracious  energy  of 
enlightenment— though  in  these  ways  the  gracious  will  of 
Siva  is  limited  and  hindered,  yet  it  is  an  immense  advance 
towards  an  ethical  Theism  that  a  gracious  moral  purpose  in 
a  measure  supersedes  and  controls  the  lower  law  of  recom- 
pense. Thus  here  a  higher  moral  order  makes  its  appearance, 
labouring  to  transcend  the  legal  and  retributive  order  of  which 
the  karma  doctrine  is  the  most  extreme  example.  Greek 
theology  was  able  to  moralize  the  idea  of  fate  and  to  combine 
Nemesis  and  Zeus  in  the  one  thought  of  a  moral  Governor. 
But  this  strange  Indian  conception  was  far  more  intractable 
iuid  far  harder  to  take  up  into  a  doctrine  of  moral  ends.     The 

*  Pope's  TiruvasagiDH,  p.  l.wxiv. 
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law  o{  k-iv>nii  ))rovcd  loo  stubbornly  natural,  too  deeply  rooted 
in  a  non-moral  world -view  to  be  transmutable  by  the  Indian 
spirit,  which  is  not  at  any  time  ethically  energetic.  The  god 
of  its  Theism  never  triumphs  completely  over  this  rival,  and 
has  to  be  content  with  a  divided  empire. 


II 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  problem  which  we  have 
indicated  as  suggested  by  the  endeavour  of  the  theistic 
instinct  to  assert  itself  in  India  alongside  of  the  knrvux 
doctrine  that  is  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  a  free  ethical 
activity,  such  as  Theism  postulates,  to  a  rigid  legalism.  I"or 
Theism  to  be  possible  man  must  be  recognized  as  a  self- 
determining  agent,  whose  character  is  not  eternally  fixed,  but 
for  whom  the  future  may  be  a  land  of  hope  and  promise. 
He  must  be  one  who  can,  God  helping  him,  burst  the  bonds 
of  habit,  and  enter  into  the  experience  of  a  moral  victory  that 
is  really  his,  and  the  God  whom  he  knows  must  be  One  who 
can  bring  him  into  such  an  experience.  There  must  be 
windows  ill  his  sky  through  which  the  light  of  divine  forgive- 
ness can  stream  into  his  penitent  heart.  The  black  clouds 
that  legalism  breeds — the  clouds  of  sin  and  retribution— must 
not  be  doomed  to  hang  for  ever  as  an  unbroken  pall  over 
his  life. 

In  this  connexion  we  have  to  note  another  suggestion, 
besides  that  to  which  we  have  already  referred  of  the  operation 
of  the  divine  grace,  by  means  of  which  a  lightening  of  the 
darkness  of  karma  legalism  is  made  possible,  and  a  way  of 
escape  discovered  from  the  grasp  of  its  retribution.  In  the 
Gltd  especially,  the  view  is  elaborated  that  no  fetters  of 
saiiisdra  bind  the  man  who  has  no  desire  for  *he  fruit  of  his 
action,  and  who  lives  his  life  '  devoid  of  attachment '.  Just  as 
in  the  Saiva  Siddhanta  we  have  the  idea  of  a  higher  moral 
purpose  in  the  divine  mind  seeking  to  overcome  the  rigid 
process  of  legalism,  so  here  we  have  the  idea  of  a  higher 
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moral  mc-ins  making  its  appearance  witiiin  the  process  itself, 
so  as,  not  to  cut  its  bonds,  for  that  is  still  impossible,  but  to 
avoid  forming  new  ones.     In  both  cases  a  nobler  ethical  order 
is  corrcctinj;  the  less  noble  lef^al  one.     In  tlie  one  case  it  is 
tlie  tclcolocjical  criterion  that  <;ivcs  the  new  idea  its  authority 
over  tlie  old  :   in  the  other,  what  is  si,i^nificant  is  the   moral 
superioiity  of  the  new  attitude  of  non-attachment  to  action. 
Both  views  implicitly  condemn  the  karma  law  as  imperfectly 
cthicized.     In  tlie  first  case  tliat  law  is  condemned  because  it 
implies  that  life  has  no  moral  purpose;  it  is  a  road  that  leads 
nowhere.     In   the  other,  it  is  condemned  because  it    is  not 
based  upon  the  fundamental  distinction  between  cjood  and  evil. 
The  fetter  which  binds  is  action,  j^ond  no  less  than  bad.     Not 
evil  desire,  but  desire  itself  is  the  enemy.     Thus  in  both  cases 
what  is  recognized  as   defective  in  the  karma  theory  is  its 
incomplete  morali/.ation.    In  both  cases,  however,  the  attempt 
to  accomplish  this  is  inadequate.     The  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
motive  altogether  is  predestined  to  failure.     It  was  no  doubt 
the  karma  doctrine  itself  that  set  the  Indian  spirit  seeking 
a  solution  of  its  problem  in  this  ''mpossiblc  direction.     For  in 
making  motive  itself  the  fetter,  instead  of  evil  motive,  it  turned 
its  back  upon  the  ethical  goal  and  suggested  the  endeavour  to 
escape   from   the  region   of  the  ethical  altogether  instead  of 
suggesting  that  its  ethics  should  be   deepened.     The  philo- 
sopher, no  less  than   the  workman,  who  '  tries  to  do  better 
than   well,  doth    but  confound  his  skill  with   covetousness  '. 
The  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  desire  is  an  endeavour  to  pass 
beyond  the  good,  and  ends  in  confounding  the  conscience  with 
covetousness.     I-"or  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  or  out  of  it, 
we  may  be  sure,  that  is  better  than  a  good  will. 

When  the  karma  doctrine  is  called  a  .system  of  legalism, 
what  is  meant  is  that  it  is  a  .system  in  which  the  whole 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  isolated  acts  that  make  up  a 
man's  life,  so  as  to  make  them  in  their  sepaiation  and  com- 
plexity dominant  over  man's  destiny.  Such  legalism  inevitably 
and  invariably  crushes  out  hope  from  the  soul.     It  was  the 
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same  with  the  very  different  lepjalism  of  the  Jews,  and  it  was 
mainly  for  that  reason  that  St.  Paul  condemned  it  and  turned 
from  it  witli  enthusiasm  to  the  messafje  of  life  and  hope  that 
he  found  in  Christ.  The  array  of  deeds,  whether,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Hindu,  (jf  evil  deeds  of  the  past  that  he  cannot 
escape  from  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisee,  of  good  deeds  in 
the  future  that  he  can  never  accomplish,  strikes  fear  and 
despair  into  his  soul.  'All  who  depend  on  works  of  law  are 
under  a  curse  ',  said  St.  Paul.  The  attitude  of  the  Hin.iu  to 
kanna  is  different  from  that  of  St.  Paul,  the  Christian  ai)ostlc, 
but  the  resulting  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself  is  closely 
similar.  The  school  of  bluxhti  mitigates  the  hopelessness  of 
the  situation  only  to  the  extent  of  embodying  the  law  in  the 
person  of  a  lawgiver,  while  still  the  idea  of  law  remains.  Hut 
there  is  no  real  change  in  the  religion  from  its  essential  legalism 
though  a  personal  God  is  postulated.  He  is  a  God  in  regard 
to  whom  this  scheme  of  rewards  and  punishments  still  holds, 
either  as  the  expression  of  His  will  or  as  a  rival  and  indepen- 
dent power  ruling  side  by  side  with  Him.  It  is  true  on  the 
whole  of  every  Indian  type  of  religion,  as  has  been  already 
indicated,  that  its  most  obvious  and  commanding  feature  is 
this  karma  aspect  of  life  and  destiny.  It  is  true  in  conse- 
quence of  every  type  of  Indian  religion — however  this  may 
occasionally  be  for  a  time  concealed  by  emotional  ardours — 
that  it  is  essentially  legalist,  occupied  with  laws  not  principles, 
with  natural  sequencer,  rather  than  spiritual  results.  '  A  force 
that  draws  from  itself  more  than  it  contains,'  says  Bergson, 
'  that  gives  more  than  it  has,  is  precisely  what  is  called  a 
spiritual  force.'  A  God  who  is  the  source  of  spiritual  power, 
from  whom  flow  .streams  of  recreating  spiritual  energy,  a  God, 
not  of  law  or  karma,  but  in  a  far  higher  sense,  of  righteous- 
ness—that is  the  God  that  dwells  at  the  centre  and  the  summit 
of  Christian  Theism. 

Thus  the  karma  doctrine  in  its  aspect  as  a  moral  legalism 
is  no  less  opposed  to  a  high  spiritual  conception  of  God  than 
in  its  aspect  as  a  natural   legalism.     Whatever  hinders  the 
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freedom    of   man's    spiritual   dcvi-lopmcnt   at   the  same  time 
cramps  his  thoii<,'lit  of  Cod.     A  single  ilKistratioi,       .1  Iielp  to 
show  how  Indian  Tlicism,  because  of  its  bondage  to  the  l.ini.a 
idea,  lias  been  unable  to  rise  to  a  high  conception  of  tlic  divine 
character.     It    is   snpplietl    by    an    account   that  a   I^raliman 
convert  to  Cliristianity  has  given  of  what  lie  was  taught  in 
his  home.    To  his  parents  God  w  as  a  personal  (lod.    '  They  had 
nothing  of  the  philosophic,  advaitic.  or  pantheistic  doctrine.' 
'  My  m.ther'.  he  s,i)-s,  '  repeatedly  brought  home  to  my  soul, 
by  means  of  illustrations   drawn    from   human   life,  that   one 
fund.imental  principle  underlies  all  (iod's  dealings  and  ordering 
of  the  experiences  and  fortunes  of  man,  namely,  the  one  prin- 
ciple that  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  he  reapeth.     The  mills 
of  God  grind  slowly  and  surely.     The  result  of  this  was  that 
it  became  a  habit  in  me  to  refer  ever\-  sorrowful  e.xperience 
which  fell  to  my  lot,  to  some  i)ast  "wrongdoing'',  which  bore 
fruit  in  this  sorrowful  experience.     As  I  giew  from  childhood 
to  boyhood  the  personal  God  in  whom  I  believed  became  a 
holy  God,  a  God  who  just  because  he  must  rule  and  judge 
righteously    will    not    forgive   our    sins,  but   demand   the   full 
penalty  even  to  the  last  //,-.     .Mj-  father  was  a  pleader,  and 
the   principle  according  to  which  the  courts  of  justice  dealt 
with   the  culprits  confirmed  these  thoughts."      He  goes  on  to 
tell  how  as  he  grew  older  an  increasingly  acute  hunger  filled 
his  soul  for  the  help  of  God  in  the  perils  of  life.     '  This  acute 
hunger  arose  in  my  soul  when  I  was  about  eighteen  years  old, 
and  I  could  .see  no  way  of  its  satisfaction.    If  God  is  to  be  true 
to  His  principle,  as  I  conceived  it  in  my  boyhood,  by  letting 
nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  (not  even   Himself)  stand  in  the 
way  of  or  prevent  our  sinful  past  bearing  the  fruit  of  bringing 
misery  and  penalty  in  the  present  and  future,  how  can  I  at 
the  same  time  expect  Him  to  help  mc  through   whatsoever 
may  happen  in  the  pi  csent  and  future  = ' '     In  this  conception 
of  Ilim  God  is  conceived  of  as  in  bondage  to  His  own  laws 
that,  as  the  author  of  the   Kpi.stle   to    the    Hebrews   would 
'  Indian  I  lite  rfi)ete>,\'\\,  jip.  i6i,  i6:. 
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(lcscril)c  them,  .iic  tliusc  '  ol  a  c.irnal  commaiuliiicnt ',  tli.il  is  to 
s.iy,  ti'r.ii)or.iry  in  tlicir  char.ictcr  and  iinpcifcclly  spiritii.ilizcd. 
God.  in  this  \  lew  of  Him,  is  one  who  imposes  restraints,  a  cfiitre 
of  ncLj.ition.  Ill"  is  not  a  source  of  spiritual  force,  of  creative 
and  renewing,'  power.  Herein  lies  a  fundamental  diffureMce 
between  the  ("hristian  religion  with  its  message  of  hopt-. 
because  it  releaf.es  tr.insforming  spiritual  enerj^ies,  and  e\ery 
static,  ne^'ativc,  lei^^al,  system  -  such  as  are  .ill  those  in  which 
the  kiiriHii  doctrine  rules — which  inevitably  produces  in  its 
adherents  the  attitude  of  the  .slave.  Their  only  issue  is  spiritual 
bondage,  despair.  The  systems  that  are  linked  with  the  kaiiiia 
doctrine  are  blirided  by  their  occupation  with  laws  to  the  fact 
of  higher  spiritual  and  ethical  principles.  They  cannot  see  the 
wood  for  the  trees.  '  In  religion  ',  says  Jowett, '  we  should  take 
care  of  the  great  things,  and  the  trifles  of  life  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  Christianity  is  not  an  art  acquired  by  long  prac- 
tice ;  it  does  not  carve  and  polish  'niman  n.iture  w  ith  a  graving 
tool  ;  it  inakes  the  whole  man  ;  first  pouring  out  his  soul  before 
God,  and  then  casting  him  in  a  mould.'  A  true  spiritualism 
implies,  as  Professor  William  James  points  out,  the  affirmation 
of  an  eternal  moral  order  and  the  letting  loose  of  hope. 

The  importance  of  these  facts  in  relation  "to  the  theistic 
development  in  India  is  due  to  the  intimate  relation  between 
Theism  and  ethics.  Theism  can  only  come  to  full  fruition 
when  it  is  ethical  throughout.  Every  unethical  clement  in  it 
cramps  it.  And  nothing  has  cramped  Indian  Theism  moxo. 
than  the  imperfectly  ethical  character  of  the  kanna  doctrine. 
The  aim  of  Christianity  is  to  produce  a  Kingdom  of  God,  that 
is,  a  brotherhood  of  good  men  in  fellowship  with  a  good  God. 
The  aim  of  any  •■'^ligion  in  which  the  law  of  karuia  is  central 
is  the  allotment  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  itsopenition 
is  so  mechanical  that  to  administer  this  justice  no  judge  is 
needed.  The  one  is  judicial  and  deals  with  mechanical  laws  ; 
the  other  is  moral  and  deals  with  moral  forces.  '  The  moral 
legislation  of  God  '  in  the  Christian  view  '  is,  un-ler  all  circum- 
stances,  the    means   towards   the  moral    commonwealth,  the 
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Kiiif^'dom  nl  C,cn\.  '!  he  ,ittiil)iitc  nf  (](h\  as  i-oMiidcr  .ind 
Riiln  (if  lli-.  Kiiicjcliiin  i-,  tlnrcUiic  absolutely  supLiiiM-  to  His 
.ittrihiite  as  I  .aw^'ivci .' '  It  \-  of  the  very  cssrin  (  of  any  M,//// 
tloC.iinc,  as  it  is  of  Ciuisliaiiit)',  to  ic\-o;,Mii/r  tlu;  uplifting,'  ami 
rodccmitif;  power  of  love,  but  sacli  i^  tl)e;4rip  (>( /.wii/a  le;4ali>m 
upon  the  Indian  soul  tint  it  never  is  able  lo  admit  this  truth 
unreservedly.  In  the  lo\in,L;  devotion  of  the  Lord  that  l)inds 
no  fetters,  and  in  His  love  to  man  wlnMi  is  free  from  all  sclf- 
seekitiL^,  aswcll  as  in  the  Huddha's  cc.mpassion  for  all  creatures', 
we  have  the  ;;erni  of  the  hi;;her  morality  winch  a  reli^ndn  of 
rcdcmiUion  recorjni/.cs  and  obeys.  ]{ut  the  hostile  elements 
have  never  been  comi)letely  assimilated.  It  is  only  the  heat 
of  an  emotional  ardour  that  can  transcend  the  riL,'our  of  this 
law  of  requital ;  and  Indian  Theism  is  not  able  lon^^  to  m.iin- 
tain  such  ardour.  When  the  tide  of  feclinij;  -.'bbs.  the  ,i;rim 
rocks  of  retribution  disclose  themselves  once  more,  and  the 
victim  feels  himself  a  helpless  victim  in  the  t^rasp  of  an  inevi- 
table law.  Many  an  Indian  seeker  -nusl  have  echoed  in 
reference  to  this  kaniia  bondai^e  the  cry  of  .St.  Paul.  ■  () 
wretched  man  t!i ,1  I  am.  vho  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body 
of  death  ? ' 

Love  and  penitence  and  those  other  spiritual  fountains  in 
the  soul  that  are  able  to  p;ive  it  'each  instant  a  fresh  endow- 
ment ',  from  whii.  li  '  'he  new  is  ever  upsprin<,dn_i^ '.  do  not  come 
to  their  own  within  the  boundaries  of  Indian  thouLjht.  That 
tliis  is  so  is  due  unquestionably  to  the  intluence  of  the  law  of 
kiiniia.  Its  resolution  of  human  life  into  a  scries  of  acts 
meclianically  related.  ii.s  self-centred  individualism,  keeps  it 
at  what  we  must  describe  as  a  low  level.  It  cannoc  in  consc- 
(lucncc  enter  ini,.  the  full  kini^'dom  of  Theism.  There  is  not 
scope  in  it  for  the  rich  operation  of  God's  redeeminij  <;racc. 
That  s,n-ace  is  conceived  of  in  Indian  Theism  mainly  as  able 
at  the  most  to  help  a  soul  here  and  there  to  escape  the  coils 
o^  sai'isilra.    Only  in  the  Saiv.i  .Siddhanta.  which  m.iy  or  may 


'  KaicWi  Ju.itijh.ition  ijitii  Reconciliation  (Eiv^.  tr.).  pp  lyi  f., 
in  liarbour's  /'iii/oso/t/ii,  ,1/  Sfiiiiy  of  ( Itristian  Ethi,  s,  p.  286. 
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not  li.ivc  ;.;;iiiicil  .1  liiiU  from  Cliiisli.iii  tc.icliiiij;,  docs  tlic 
tlii)u;^lu  (lawn  upon  tin  in  of  ,i  fjracious  divine  purpose  of  re- 
dem-  "ion.  I'.vcn  there  tli.it  is  a  purpose  wliich  tliis  imperious 
law  controls  and  thwarts.  I-'urtlier.  we  note  that  this  k-diina 
doctrine  does  not  permit  in  corrcs|)ondencc  to  the  lo\e  and 
fjracc  of  ("lod  tlic  summons  to  love  and  help  between  man  and 
man,  'the  biarinpj  of  one  another's  burdens',  which  is  the 
hij^her  ethical  law  described  in  the  Christian  religion  as  the 
law  of  Christ  '.  A  reliijioii  which  ha--  the  /■::inihj  doctrine  at 
its  centre  has  no  room  for  such  free  redemptive  activitj'.  Hut 
Tiieism.  as  we  see  it.  for  example,  in  Christian  Theism,  finds 
in  such  .activities  of  love  the  very  life  of  its  spirit.  Its  con- 
cejJtiiMi  of  Ciod  and  of  the  spiritual  nexus  between  man  and 
Ciod  implies  the  possibility  of  forgiveness  and  s'-ictification  on 
the  part  of  God,  the  inflow  of  spiritual  power,  the  conta^non 
of  spiritual  help;  it  implies  the  possil)ilily  of  new  bcc^inninfjs 
in  the  moral  life  ;  it  implies  that  man  should  ^Mve  hiinself  to 
save  his  brother,  and  that  God  especi.dly  mus'  needs  come  in 
all  the  moral  .uik/i — the  energj — of  1 1  is  grace  for  man's 
redemption. 

The  note  thus  of  a  fully  ethical  Thei  ;m,  -uch  as  Christianity 
is,  is  always  freedom,  freedom  in  the  service  of  the  highest 
moral  ends.  The  only  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  divine  purpose  of  grace  in  the  view  of  Christianity 
is  due  to  the  Kimplelencss  with  which  tliis  is  true  of  it.  Man's 
moral  freedom  m.iy  thwart  that  purpose  ;  nothing  else  can. 
To  limit  man's  freedom  for  the  sake  of  the  divine  transcen- 
dence is  not  to  exalt  God,  for  the  greatness  of  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  splendour  of  the  Kingdom  towards  which  His 
grace  is  working  depend  upon  the  freeness  of  the  surrender  to 
Him  of  those  He  saves  and  over  whom  He  reigns.  God  must 
be  limited  b)-  nothing  save  what  proceeds  from  His  own  moral 
nature  and  which  in  limiting  exalts  Him.  That  is  the  only 
limit  which  Christianity  recognizes  as  placed  upon  the  sove- 
reignty of  God.  He  must  rule  over  a  freely  surrendered 
people  ;    His  supremacy  is  solely  and  securely  moral.     We 
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must  agice  with  rcnnysoii  when  he  is  rci)ortod  as  maintaining 
that  free-will  while  '  appaicntly  an  act  of  self-limitation  by 
the  Infinite'  is  yet  'a  revelaiion  by  Himself  and  of  Himself'.^ 
JU:t  the  limitation  which  the  law  of  karma  places  npon  God  is 
of  another  kind.  Its  limitation  of  Him  is  a  limitation  to  a 
hnvcr  sphere  than  the  highest.  He  is  prevented  from  winning 
men  to  the  free  love  of  goodness  by  the  exercise  of  His  mercy 
and  His  grace.  His  grace  cannot  reach  thein,  and  they  cannot 
respond  to  it.  The  free  act  of  penitence  and  surrender  which 
brings  the  divine  deliverance,  according  to  the  Christian 
teaching,  is  not  unregulated,  nor  is  it  unmotived  or  unattached 
to  fruit.  I?ut  it  is  freedom  for  the  service  of  the  good.  Its 
fruit  is  holiness  which  no  selfishness  can  desire.  Indian 
thought  often  conceives  of  the  order  o(  sa»/sara  as  a  region  of 
luireality  and  the  god  of  that  world  as,  to  a  higher  view, 
cijuall)'  unreal.  Of  course  such  a  provisional  Theism,  such 
a  Theism  of  fairyland  or  of  a  world  of  dreams,  has  no  meaning 
or  value.  To  Christianity  on  the  other  hand  the  order  of 
nature  is  real  indeed,  but  lies,  if  men  but  knew  it,  in  the  grasp 
of  a  higher  order  of  spirit  ^  'rich  can  mould  it  to  its  will.  The 
only  hindrance  to  the  revelation  of  that  order  and  its  establish- 
ment is  the  absence  of  the  faith  to  claim  it  on  the  part  of  man. 
(jod's  purpose  of  grace  is  thus  hindered,  not  by  a  judicial 
scheme,  such  as  the  karuia  system  is,  but  solely  by  the  moral 
freedom  of  the  human  will  Whatever  hinders  the  co-operation 
of  the  grace  of  God  and  the  penitent  heart  of  man  belongs  to 
a  lower  order,  and  in  proving  hindrance  to  the  emergence  of 
a  higher  ethical  law,  the  law  of  karma,  while  itself  in  its 
recognition  of  the  penalty  of  wrong  representing  a  great  moral 
advance,  makes  it  impossible  for  the  Theisms  over  which  it 
exercises  its  influence  to  conceive  altogether  worthilv  of  God. 


'  'Uioted  in  Ward's  AV.'/w  i/AV/,/j  .•  Plurdlisni  and  7/i,isin.  p.  316. 
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Tlicic  remains  another  aspect  of  the  karma  doctrine  wliich 
is  hostile  to  Theism.  Tiie  fact  that  it  has  involved  India, 
beyond  all  other  problems,  with  the  question  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  fettered  soul  has  done  much  to  thwart  the  full 
development  of  its  theistic  instincts.  The  individual  self  and 
its  fortunes  form  to  it  the  first  reality,  with  the  result  that 
India's  spiritualism  almost  turns  back  to  empiricism.  Perhaps 
we  have  here  the  secret  of  the  worldiiness  of  a  people  who, 
above  all  other  peoples,  have  contenmed  the  world.  The 
seers  of  India  have  seldom  been  wholly  possessed,  as  so  many 
of  the  saints  of  other  lands  have  been,  by  the  endeavour  after 
God.  They  cannot  escape  from  themselves  sufficiently  to 
give  themselves  up  whole-heartedly  to  Him.  The}'  give  them- 
-selves  up  whole-heartedly  istead  to  the  endeavour,  never 
accomplished,  to  escape  from  themselves.  The  goal  of  Theism 
is  union  with  God.  It  is  more  concerned  with  that  attainment 
and  with  the  blessed  fellowship  that  it  promises  than  with  the 
escape  from  penalty.  Its  aim  is  not  merely  to  make  men  no 
longer  slaves,  but  to  make  them  sons  of  God.  In  the  theistic 
systems  of  India  God  is  apt  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  accident, 
while  this  system  o{  karma  is.  for  the  individual,  the  substance 
of  reality.  Perhaps  this  is  why  India  has  always  presented 
to  us  so  strange  a  paradox — a  people  intensely  religious,  and 
yet  so  half-hearted  in  their  religion.  Their  whole  heart  is  in 
the  escape,  but  i'l  is  not  in  the  gaining  of  the  goal  of  a  divine 
fellowship.  It  is  the  menacing  fact  of  existence,  as  they  con- 
ceive it  to  lie  in  the  grip  of  this  law,  that  so  lays  hold  of  them 
as  to  lift  them  out  of  r  agement  with  worldly  things  and 
to  engro.ss  them  with  acstions  of  deliverance.  But  the 
half  is  the  enemy  of  the  whole.  We  see  that  the  lesson  that 
they  have  learned  so  perfectly  of  the  world's  evil,  the  desire 
to  escape  fiom  it  that  has   so  entered  into  their  souls,  only 
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bears  them  half  of  the  u.iy  tdwaids  the  i^^dal,  and  seems  to 
make  fui  tlicr  advance  impossible. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  Christian  and  the 
Hindu  Tiieisms,  from  which  the  differences  uc  have  been 
notini,^  issue,  consists  in  the  fact  that  righteousness  which  is 
inseparable  from  (iod  is  normative  in  the  Christian  view  of 
man's  salvation  as  it  is  not  in  the  other.  The  aim  of  the 
Christian  gospel  is  the  making  of  men  righteous,  and  this 
ethical  purpose  determines  it  throughout.  The  aim  of  Indian 
Theism,  as  of  all  Indian  religion,  is  deliverance  from  stviisdra, 
which  need  only  be  secondarily  a  process  of  righteousness. 
God  manifests  Himself  in  the  Christian  revelation  'not  as  the 
pitier  and  pardoner  of  man  in  his  sin,  but  as  redeemer  and 
saviour  of  man  from  b.is  sin'.'  One  can  scarcely  cxagerate 
the  depth  to  which  this  difference  reaches  down.  '  By  the 
works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified '.  says  St.  Paul. 
His  end  and  aim  which  is  righteousness — he  sees,  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  way  of  the  endeavour  to  do  duties.  He  finds, 
he  believes,  in  Christ  another  way.  which  is  still  as  before 
a  way  to  the  great  goal  of  righteousness.  The  Indian  thinkers 
saw  ecjually  that  their  aim  could  not  be  attained  by  the  doing 
of  works — but  as  their  aim  was  different,  the  new  i)ath  that 
they  sought  was  different  likewise.  They  would  .-^a) ,  '  By 
works,  b_\-  the  fulfilment  of  karma  shall  no  man  be  delivered 
ixom  sai>isara\  The  Christian  goal  is  a  positive  and  ethical 
attainment,  righteousness;  the  Indian  gL*.!  is  negative  and 
unethical,  escape  from  the  bondage  of  existence. 

Anotlier  way  of  expressing  this  difference  which  so  deeply 
divides  the  Christian  and  the  Hindu  Theisms  is  to  say  that 
Christian  Theism  has  a  moral  ideal  before  it,  while  Hindu 
religion  has  not.  A  paramount  aim  of  religion  in  the  Christian 
view  is  to  summon  men  to  a  life  of  holiness,  which  is  also  a  life 
of  fellowship  with  God,  and  to  do  so  by  setting  the  high 
pattern  of  such  a    life   before   them.     The  nearest   that  the 
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Indian  Thci-sms  come  to  such  an  ethical  presentation  of  the 
goal  of  life  is  in  the  (iUd,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  content  of  its  ideal  is  altogether  meagre  and  uninspiring. 
The  one  mural  postulate  of  value  that  it  presents  is  contained 
in  the  fornnila  that  works  arc  to  be  done  with  no  desire  for 
fruit.  Noble  as  that  rule  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  certainly  goes 
only  a  little  way.  It  is  purely  negative  :  it  has  no  positive 
content  of  moral  beauty  and  charm  to  attract  the  heart. 
A  figure  of  such  meagre  outline  cannot  be  described  as 
a  moral  ideal— nor  can  the  religion  that  enshrines  it  be 
described  as  in  any  full  sense  an  ethical  religion. 

It  has  been  claimed  for  all  the  religions  by  which  the  harina 
doctrine  is  accepted  that  they  are  more  ethical  than  Christianity 
and  more  in  agreement  with  the  facts  of  life  when  they  pro- 
claim the  inevitable  sequence  of  punishment  unon  wrong- 
doing. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  conception  of  God  as  one 
who  punishes  the  evil-doer,  and  whose  law  is  absolutely 
impartial  and  sure  is  a  hig!"  and  worthy  one.  The  objection 
to  it  is  just  that  it  is  never,  to  the  Indian  Theist,  fully  identi- 
fied with  the  will  and  mind  of  God,  and  that  it  is  not  fully 
assimilated  into  the  divine  personality.  Our  claim  is  that, 
if  that  were  done,  the  fact  would  be  realized  that  the  religion 
that  centres  about  a  personal  God  who  is  Himself  righteous- 
ness and  love  is  upon  a  higher  ethical  level  than  the  hard 
retributive  system  of  kariiia.  'Legalists',  says  Royce,  'do 
not  succeed  in  reducing  the  laws  they  teach  to  aay  rational 
unity.'  When  law  is  taken  up  into  the  personality  of  the 
divine  Father,  and  is  controlled  by  I  lis  will  of  love  for  ends  of 
righteousness,  we  have  reached  ihe  final  summit  of  ethical 
religion. 

And,  further,  it  is  only  to  a  superficial  understanding  that 
the  k-anna  law  appears  more  in  agreement  with  the  facts  of 
life  than  is  a  go.spel  of  immediate  and  full  forgiven*  ss  by 
a  God  of  love  and  righteou.siiess.  It  is  true  that  upon  him 
who  has  had  the  experience  of  such  forgiveness  penalties  e*" 
his  wrong-doing,  may,  and  generally  do.  continue  still  to  fall  lu 
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bodily  sutfcriiit;,  in  social  contempt,  in  liis  own  remorse  and 
regret.  But  to  liim  now  tlie.se  penalties  arc  altogether  different 
from  that  which,  without  the  faith  of  God's  forgiveness,  they 
would  have  seemed.  They  arc  not  '  the  wai:;es  of  s  n  ' ;  they 
arc  not  the  cold  wrath  of  an  outraj^cd  lawgiver  or  of  a  broken 
law.  They  are  the  chastisement  of  divine  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, manifestations  of  the  divine  grace  and  tenderness,  not 
the  expressions  of  a  penal  code,  but  the  revelations  of  a 
l"athcr"s  heart.  '  God  dealeth  with  you  as  with  .sons,  for 
what  son  is  he  whom  the  father  chasteneth  not  ?  '  ^  There  is 
in  the  penitent's  experience  between  his  sufferings  and  those 
of  one  who  does  not  see  behind  them  the  love  of  a  forgiving 
God  all  the  difference  that  there  is  between  hell  and  heaven. 
'How  diver.se  are  these  straits  from  those  of  hell';  how 
diverse  is  this  chastisement  from  that  of  a  cold  law  oi  karma. 


Thus  it  appears  that  Indian  Theism  was  inevitably  thwarted 
in  its  development  by  the  karma  doctrine,  which,  whatever 
its  origin,  has  its  root  deep  in  natural  religion,  and  is  irrccon- 
ilablc  with  th.e  free  working  of  redemptive  love.  The  whole 
Indian  development  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  dominated  by 
it  that  its  religion  is  never  much  more  than  an  adjunct  of  that 
overwhelming  view  of  life  and  its  destiny.  There  is  a  striking 
comparison  made  u.se  of  in  another  connexion  bv  the  late 
Professor  William  James  which  serves  admirably  to  describe 
the  course  of  Indian  religious  history.  Adopting  it  we  may 
say  that  the  /v;;  //^-transmigration  doctrine  lies  in  the  midst 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  soul  to  formulate  a  theory  of  the 
universe  '  like  a  corridor  in  a  hotel.  Innumerable  chambers 
open  out  of  it.  In  one  you  may  find  a  man  writing  an  athe- 
istic voiunie  ;  in  tiic  next  some  one  on  his  knees  praying  for 
faith  and  strength.'  In  another  "a  system  of  idealistic  meta- 
physics is  being  excogitated.  .  .  .  'I  hey  all  own  the  corridor 
and  all  nuisi.  pass  thro'.igh  it  if  they  want  a  practicable  way 
ol  getting  into  one  of  their  respective  rooms."      Whatever  the 

'  Hebrews  .\ii.  7. 
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t)-pe  of  religion  we  find  at  any  time  predoininant  in  the  Indian 
development,  it  never  threatens  the  supremacy  of  this  deep- 
rooted  view  of  human  life  and  its  meaninj^.  They  are  always 
subsidiary  to  it  and  take  their  colour  from  it.  There  is  a 
somewhat  cynical  proverb  amon<T  the  Marathas,  and,  no  doubt, 
among  other  Indian  peoples  as  well,  which  may  be  applied  to 
this  doctrine  in  its  relation  to  other  views,  such  as  that  of 
Theism,  which  seek  to  find  a  place  beside  it.  '  If  the  rope 
of  the  God  above  gets  broken ',  they  say,  '  the  gods  below  will 
bellow.'  The  efforts  of  the  gods  of  Theism  so  long  as  the 
god  of  karma  rules  above  them  are  poor,  futile  things,  and  all 
they  can  do  is  to  '  bellow  '  in  helpless  agreement  with  what 
the  higher  power  ordains.  Such  a  law  of  necessity  could  not 
be  re-interpreted  as  a  moral  law  of  freedom,  and  the  supreme 
power  in  the  universe  could  not  but  be  conceived,  so  long  as 
this  law  was  acknowledged,  as  a  fate  and  not  as  a  gracious 
Father.  The  highest  person  in  this  system  is  not  a  God  who 
can  be  worshipped  and  who  redeems  ;  it  is  the  emancipated 
soul  himself.  Just  as  in  tlie  kindred  Orphic  doctrine  the  goal  to 
which  all  endeavour  strives  is  nothing  less  than  the  soul's  own 
divinity,  so  in  fact  it  is  here  also.  The  end  almost  inevitably 
sought  by  one  who  is  so  engrossed  in  stripping  off  the  chains 
of  selfhood  is.  however  that  end  may  be  concealed,  the  very 
apotheosis  of  the  self.  This  attitude,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  a  student  of  Mysticism,  is  that  of  those  chiefly  '  by  whom 
Reality  is  apprehended  as  a  state  or  a  place  rather  than  a 
person ;  and  who  have  adopted,  in  describing  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  journey  to  God,  such  symbols  as  those  of 
rebirth  or  transmigration  ' }  Everything  is  hostile  in  such 
an  atmosphere  to  the  production  of  a  satisfying  Theism.  The 
god  who  is  the  spectator  of  those  processes  of  sanisdra  is 
a  remote  deity  whose  relation  to  the  world,  as  in  the  case  of 
Plotinus  no  less  than  of  Ranianuja,  is  accidental  and  inexplic- 
able ;  or  he  is  one  of  several  minor  beings  who,  as  Proclus 
describes  them,  '  appear  changing  often  from  one  form  to 
'  Underhill's  Mysticism,  p.  501. 
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another',  shadowy  and  impcr.soiial.  The  only  personality 
that  matters  is  that  of  the  fettered  soul,  and  to  him  his 
personal  existence  is  the  very  bond  he  seeks  to  break.  If 
personal  life  is  thought  of  as  itself  a  burden,  how  can  it  be 
predicated  worthily  of  God  ?  Not  unless  the  bondage  of  this 
self-centred  doctrine  were  cast  off,  and  unless  full  scope  were 
possible  for  the  gracious  moral  purposes  of  God  as  He  wins 
men  to  His  fellowship,  could  Theism  come  to  its  own  in  India. 
The  way  of  its  true  development  is  by  the  increasing  enrich- 
ment of  the  individual  soul  as  its  spiritual  nature  is  more  and 
more  discovered  in  relationship  of  luve  with  others,  and  in 
fellowship  with  God.  The  more  it  forgets  itself  in  love,  the 
more  it  discovers  God.  But  in  a  world  fettered  by  stviut'ira 
there  is  no  room  for  God  at  all. 


IV 

But  there  arc  other  aspects  of  Indian  Theology,  besides  the 
aspect  that  is  given  to  it  by  this  ancient  belief,  which  have 
proved  hostile  to  the  development  of  Theism  to  its  full 
fruition.  One  of  these  is  its  excessive  intellectualism.  It  is 
true,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  study  of  the  various  bliakli 
worships,  that  some  of  these  .seem  far  enough  from  such 
a  danger.  Not  infrequently  the  vice  of  these  cults  has  been, 
not  that  they  have  obeyed  reason  too  exclusively,  but  that 
they  have  cast  off  all  its  restraints.  The  opposite  extreme 
from  intellectualism  of  an  unbridled  emotionalism  is  to  be 
found  characterizing  not  a  few  of  the  theistic  worships  that 
have  arisen  in  India.  But  perhaps  this  was  due  in  part  to 
revolt  from  the  exaltation  of  knowledge  to  an  opposite 
extreme,  and  had  as  one  of  its  causes  the  very  bias  towards 
an  arid  intellectualism  which  is  so  characteristic  of  India. 
Certainly  it  is  the  case  that  Indian  thought  has  almost  always 
in  its  quest  for  final  truth  taken  it  for  granted  that  whatever  was 
not  of  pure  intellect  was  gross  and  unworthy  of  the  Highest.  The 
way  to  God  is  a  way  to  an  atmosphere  ever  crrowincr  rarer,  to 
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a  region  that  only  pure  knowledge  can  attain.  It  is  a  way  of 
continual  abstraction  until  that  One  is  reached  which  i-.  so 
abstract  as  to  be  universal.  Such  a  method  is  hostile  to 
Theism,  for  Theism  implies  fellowship,  and  there  is  no  fellow- 
ship between  the  knower  and  his  knowledge. 

One  result  of  intellectualism  in  religion  is  that  its  range  is 
limited  to  a  select  company  of  those  who  can  appreciate  it. 
It  is  aristocratic  in  its  character.  ]?ut  we  affirm  that  a  true 
Theism  is  essentially  democratic.  It  postulat  a  personal 
God  who  desires  to  have  men's  fellowship.  It  pustulates 
a  universal  element  in  man  which  i  the  means  of  such  :i 
fellowship.  Christianity  claims  uncompromisingly  that  the 
highest  is  not  beyond  the  most  degraded  of  men.  Indian 
Theism  with  its  inability  to  rid  itself  completely,  save  in  rare 
instances,  of  the  distinctions  of  caste  is  for  the  most  part  aris- 
tocratic because  it  is  intellectual.  It  requires  an  effort  for  the 
Bhagavixdgltd  to  admit  that  the  way  to  deliverance  is  open 
even  to  Sudras  and  to  women.  While  Ramanuja  and  other 
exponents  of  the  theology  of  bhakti  have  sought  to  open  the 
gate  wider  than  this  bias  of  the  Indian  spirit  naturally  would 
permit,  they  have  not  been  wholly  successful.  Ramanuja 
defines  bliakti  as  '  only  a  particular  kind  of  knowledge  of 
which  one  is  infinitely  fond  and  which  leads  to  the  extinction 
of  all  other  interests  and  desires  '.'  In  Ramanuja's  systen^  and 
in  the  Gita,  we  may  say  that,  while  ethical  and  spiritual  idea 
have  been  imported  into  this  conception  of  the  knowledge 
that  brings  release,  the  intellectual  element  is  still  predominant 
and  determinative.  Their  religion  still,  like  the  religion  of 
the  Upani.sads,  while  it  is  a  Theism,  is  a  Gnosticism,  a  specu- 
lation, making  its  primary  appeal  to  the  logical  understanding. 
It  is  something  that,  unlike  Christianity,  is  rather  revealed  to 
the  wise  and  prudent  than  to  babes. 

In  so  far  as  Indian  religious  thought  is  governed   by  this 
intellectual  and  aristocratic  bias,  the  development  from  it  of 


'   Vcd-  Siimc-:  p.  146  :  quoted  by  -Sukhtankar,  p.  71. 
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a  fully  ctliical  Tlieisin  cannot  but  be  hampored.  Just  as  the 
Greeks  '  never  ceased  to  look  upon  knowledge  as  the  essence 
of  the  life  of  the  spirit','  so  also  did  and  do  the  Hindus.  Most 
of  their  thinkers  would  agree  with  IMutarch  that  by  means  of 
philosophic  thought  alone  "  a  faint  hint '  of  a  share  in  the  life 
of  God  can  be  obtained  by  the  souls  of  men  ;  in  no  other  way 
can  it  be  obtained  at  all.  The  broad  moral  path,  the  path  that 
is  open  to  every  man  of  good  will,  however  humble,  is  the  only 
path  by  wliich  Theism  can  advance  from  strength  to  strength. 
Where  the  aim  is  a  fellowship  of  persons,  the  means  to  its 
accomplishment  must  be  those  in  which  not  the  intellect  alone 
but  the  whole  inner  life  is  employed.  That  is  the  same  as  to 
say  that  a  full-grown  Theism,  such  as  Christianity  is,  should 
be  fundamentally  ethical.  The  aim  of  Hindu  thought  on  the 
other  hand  is  primarily  ontological  ;  what  inspu'cs  it  is  not  so 
much  the  longing  for  more  love  or  righteousness  as  the  longing 
for  more  of  the  essential  and  the  eternal.  It  prefers  the  pale 
and  spectral  as  something  higher  and  more  enduring  than  the 
morally  concrete.  The  Hindu  view,  like  the  Greek, apprehends 
the  w'irld  under  the  contrast  of  the  spiritual  and  the  material, 
the  Christian  view  under  that  of  moral  good  and  evil.  '  In  the 
former  evil  has  its  root  in  matter,  in  the  latter  in  voluntary 
guilt."-  The  words  )/ul)d  and  aviJyd  are  too  deeply  engrained 
in  an  intellectual  view  of  God  and  of  man's  relation  to  Him  for 
the  theistic  instincts  of  India  to  be  able  ever  completely  to 
transform  them.  Whether  the  fully  developed  doctrine  of 
Sankara  can  claim  to  be  the  true  Vedanta  may  be  doubtful, 
but  by  their  incurable  ontological  aim  the  Upani-sads  certainly 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  such  a  solution.  The  result  is  that 
the  ideal  set  before  itself  even  by  the  Giid  is  that  of  detach- 
ment fro.\  the  world  rather  than  that  of  the  transformation  of 
the  world  by  the  power  of  good.  Nothing  in  the  Indian 
view  of  the  universe  has  proved  more  fatal  to  the  development 
of  a  serious  Theism  than  this.     The  doctrine  of  karma  is  an 

'  llucken's  I'loblcm  <>/ Iluinan  Life  (Eng.  trans.),  p.  99. 
-  Eucken.  ou.  cit..  u.  iq;. 
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enemy  thwarting  it.  as  it  were,  from  without,  a  view  of  man's 
life  which,  whatever  its  nri^nn  and  however  compleicly  accepted 
by  India,  yet  is  not  part  of  the  Indian  spirit,  but  has  been 
imposed  upon  it  by  influences  that  arc  beyond  our  sight.  The 
intcllectualism  and  unethical  character  of  Hindu  thought  is,  on 
the  contrary,  an  enemy  of  Theism  from  witliin.  This  char.ic- 
teristir  seems  to  be  of  tiie  very  fibre  of  the  Indian  nature, 
giving  it  a  bias  towards  metaphysics,  towards  pantheism  in 
religion,  towards  asceticism  in  hfe.  Fur  wc  cannot  but  agree 
in  larcrc  measure  with  Schleiermachcr  that  whether  a  man 
represents  the  Infinite  Ik-ing  as  personal  or  impersonal  depends 
on  whether  his  tendency  is  towards  a  voluntaristic  or  an 
intellectual  view  of  things.  'Acosmism,  the  doctrine  that 
there  is  no  world',  as  Professor  Ward  has  pointed  out,  "has 
been  the  usual  outcome  of  so-called  pure  thought.'  ' 

The  idea  of  a  personal  God  is  certainly  a  postulate  of  prac- 
tical reason,  whatever  else  it  is  besides.  In  the  measure  in 
which  our  thought  is  moralized  God  becomes  more  real  and 
draws  more  near  to  us.  •  Conviction  here  can  only  come  by 
living,  not  by  merely  thinking.'  -  'If  any  man  willeth  to  do 
God's  will ',  says  Jesus,  '  he  shall  know  of  the  teaching,  whether 
it  be  of  God.'  '■ 

O  only  source  of  al!  our  light  and  life. 
Whom  as  our  truth,  our  strength,  we  see  and  feel, 
But  whom  the  hours  of  mortal,  moral  strife 
Alone  aright  reveal. 

The  sense  that  this  is  so  seems  at  times  to  be  dawning  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  Indian  theist.  He  can  express  it  negatively 
and  declare  that  '  not  by  the  Vedas,  nor  by  understanding, 
nor  by  much  learning  can  the  Self  be  gained  '.^  He  recognizes 
the  need  of  the  child-spirit  {bdlya)  for  the  attainment  of  true 
viiiyd:'     But    his   attitude    is  still,  as   the   intellectualisc's  is. 


'  Ward,  Realm  of  Ends,  p.  423.  Op.  cit.,  p.  423. 

"  John  vii.  17.  '  Kiith.  Up.  I.  2,  23. 

^  Bri.  Up.  III.  5,  and  Ramdnuja,  Sukhtankar,  p.  74- 
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passive,  not  active;  his  rilJLjion  is  a  milter  'of  eyes,  not 
\vin{,'^ '.  Tnitli  is  for  liiin  an  'inert,  static  relation'.  He  has 
n'lt  perceived  tliat  for  t!ic  knowlecIj,'e  of  God  tlierc  is  necessary 
tlie  will  doi.iL,'  His  will,  that  His  revelation  is  most  of  all  made 
known  to  men  in  'hours  of  mortal,  moral  strife'. 

The  prev.iilinjT  passivity  of  the  Indian  ideal  of  life  is  a 
con--e(iuence  of  its  intellectual  and  unethical  character.  Indian 
m\sticisni  for  this  reason  is  f,niilty  of  wliat  students  of  tliis 
subject  consider  par  excellence  tlie  mystic  vice,  the  'deicitfnl 
repose'  of  quietism.  •  This  tranquillity  ',  says  one  f:jreat  Westc  rn 
mystic, '  is  forgctfulness  of  God,  one's  self  and  one's  neighboin.' 
'  The  true  condition  of  qniet,  accordinpj  to  the  great  mystics 
...  is  the  free  and  constantly  rcnc^ved  sclf-t,nvinL;  and  sclf- 
i  niptyinij  of  a  l)urnin<^  love.'  '  Tiie  whole  moral  and  spiritual 
creature  expands  and  rests,  yes,  but  this  very  rest  is  produced 
by  action,  unperceived  because  so  fleet,  so  near,  so  all-fulfdiing.' ' 
It  has  been  pointed  out  as  a  viituc  of  the  karma  concept  that 
it  excludes  '  salvation  by  works  '.-  The  whole  Indian  view  of 
life  is,  indeed,  hostile  to  the  attribution  of  spiritual  worth  to 
action  that  1  its  root  in  selfishness.  Thus  far  its  tendency  is 
ethically  soun^  .  Tiicre  is  a  deep  root  of  truth  in  it,  but  the 
plant  that  springs  from  that  root  has  been  stunted  and  rendered 
unfruitful  by  the  thin  atmosphere  of  intellcctualism  in  which  it 
grows.  Indian  thought  has  not  perceived  the  distinction  that 
Christian  mystics  make  between  action  and  activity,  between 
'  the  deep  and  vital  movement  of  the  whole  self  too  deeply 
absorbed  for  .self-consciousness'  and  '  its  fussy  surface  energies '. ' 
It  was  right  to  set  itself  against  the  wearying  and  futile  activi- 
ties of  selfish  '  attachment  to  fruit  '.  Kut  just  because  it  had  no 
rich  and  constraining  thought  of  a  personal  God  winning 
the  heart  of  man  unto  Himself,  it  failed  to  rise  to  the  con- 
ception of  a  karma  by  which  we  '  work  out  oui  own  salvation  ', 
resting  in  the  appropriated  strength  of  One  who  is  •  working  in 


'    See  Underhiir.s  Mysticism,  pp.  385,  386. 
-'    Hogg's  Karma  and  Redemption. 
'  Underhill's  Mysticism,  p.  38S. 
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us  t  will  and  to  do  of  His  <,'ood  plcisurc  '.'  The  ctYcct  cf  such 
stvi\inl,^  which  i  iv  lu;  the  less  the  soul':  nvn  bccaiisc  informed 
and  upheld  by  the  encr-y  of  God,  is  a  'joy  unsevcrcd  from 
traiviuillily'.  the  very  opposite  o(  the  despair  that  is  the 
inevitable  accoiiip  iiiincnt  of  .1  listless  contemplation.^  The 
iiiallectualism  of  the  Indian  spirit  and  its  resultant  pessimism 
arc  pcrluips  the  most  de-Ay  liostilc  of  all  forces  in  the  land  to 
the  development  of  such  in  ethical  Theism  as  Christianity  is, 
a  rt'ision  of  hope,  a  '  j^o.pel  of  salvatiou  by  joy  '.  It  is  only 
hen  the  construnts  of  reason  are  cast  alto^rether  to  the  winds 
t.iat  Theism  .ays  my  powerful  -rasp  iip.in  the  life  of  India, 
and  wher  that  is  the  case  tlic  revolt  from  intellectualisin  is 
only  too  complete. 


The   failure  of  the  erotic  Theism  that  rrathers   about  the 
name  c-.i)eci.dl)-  of  Krisna  is  certainly  not  due  to  its  excessive 
intellectualism.     The  mor.    thoughtful  wn,  ship,  on  the  other 
hand,  which   is  associated   with   Rama  is   a  more  deliberate 
rcjcciion  of  1   ason  as  agnostic,  and  so  for  rcli-ious  pvirpo.scs 
unsatisfying  in  favour  of  what  v   ly  be  less  exalted,  but  at 
least  '  lays  hold  of  the  heart' .^    In  both  instan.    s  the  resultant 
religion    is    predominant!'-   emotional     and    for   that    reason 
genuinely  personal  and  t:    1st         It  is  indeed  of  tl^e  essence 
of  Theism  and  of /'//<//!v/ that  ii  sh   uld  appeal  to  the  heart  of 
man  and  move  his  will.    There  mu  .  be  a  fellowship  in  personal 
life,  in   love  and  trust,  if  Theism  is  to  come   to  its  fruition. 
That  must  in  all  its  fullness  be  admitted.    But  while  this  is  so, 
and  while  it  is  in  the  '  \o^  ;ng  faith'  of  the  woi>,iipper  at  the 
'lotus  feet'  of  Krisna  and  other  personal  gods  of  whom  the 
heart  of  the  .ndian  worshipper  has  laid  hold  that  the  stream 
of  Indian  Tlicism  runs  most  full  and  strong,  yet  here  there  is 
a  danger  against  which  these  cults  lave  failed  to  guard  thern-^ 
selves'^    There  is  far  gr  ater  hope  indeed  of  the  blossoming  ot 


'  Philippians  ii.  13. 


Tulsi  D.is's  Rdiiuiyann. 
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a  j,'cmiiiicl)-  tluistic  f.iitli  in  tin-  atinosplicir  f  tlu-  Livnit 
ilcvotioM  (.1  the  hli.dli  (lilts  tli.m  in  tlir  diil  I'paiiis.id 

^li(.ciilati(.n.     I^iit   the  ulu.lc  histoi)- ef  Imi  c  w.irns  tis 

how  li.iid  il   i^  to   |)iL-i'ivc:   it  secure  Iron,  .(jus  i)assi(>n. 

I'll  liii;.;,  in  idinparison  with  tlu-  "-hif^'^ish  icasi.ii,  is  a  powerful 
nuM.il  ilvn.iniic,  and  as  such  it  niusl  Ii.imj  a  t^ncat  place  in  an 
ethical  'riieisin,  hiit  on  that  very  account  its  lulc  is  encom- 
|i.is.sc(l  b\-  i,'ra\e  perils  a^'ainst  wiiich  it  is  ncccssar}'  to  '^'uard. 
'l\eliL,'i(in',  in  the  words  of  Professor  Ilowison,  'is  emotion 
touclicd  with  morality,  and  at  that  wondrou;  tdich  not  merely 
ennobled  !)ut  raised  from  the  dead  — u|)lifted  from  the  gr.ivc  of 
sctisc  into  the  life  eternal  of  reason.''  The  qnestion  of  supreme 
imjioi.ance  for  every  such  eiimtional  relii^'inn  is  what  touch  is 
thus  to  ennoble  it,  wh.it  creative  moral  power  is  thus  to  raise 
it  from  the  _£r,ave  of  sense  and  ^i^c  it  steadfastne-s  and 
strcnj^th. 

The  most  crucial  test  of  any  reliLjion  is  concerned  with  its 
ethical  character.     Is  it,  or  is  it   not,  an    instrument   for  pro- 
ducing ri^rjueousness?     In  the  last  resort  the  supreme  religion 
IS  that  wliich  bears  friu't  most  richly  in  conduct  and  in  life. 
It    is   that   which   tlemands  and    makes   [jossible   tiie  highest 
standard  of  goodness.     In  it  the  various  motives  that  impel 
and  induce  to  holiness  will  be  so  adjusted  and  so  sticngthcned 
as  to  produce  in  him  over  whom  the  religion  has  control  the 
maximum  of  effect.     In  .seeking  this  end  theistic  faith?  unani- 
mously   recognize    the   importance  of  the   enlistment  of  the 
emotions  and  affections  on   the  side  of  righteousness.     The 
very  fact  that  a  religion  Is  a  Theism.  wi:h  a  personal  God  at 
its  centre,  appears  to  involve  this  recognition.     To  be  a  person 
is  to  be  a  source  from  which  moral  activity  radiates,  and   to 
which  such  activity  is  directed.    To  be  a  person  implies  loving 
and  being  loved.     If  this  be  so,  then  a  Iheism  is  bound  to  be— 
whatever  else  it  is  as  well— an  emotional  religion.     The  very 
name  bluikti  implies  that  this  is  true  of  all  these  I.^dian  Theisms 
in  which  this  sentiment  has  a  place.     They  arc  religions  in 
Howisnn,  The  Conception  of  God,  p.  113. 
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wliicli  '  loving'  faith  '  issues  from  llic  licirl  of  tl\c  uoisliippcr 
towards  tlic  object  of  liis  worsliip.  And  almost  lU'Ccs^arily 
there  is  to  be  fomid  corresponding'  to  this  ilevout  emotion  on 
tlie  part  of  tlie  bliakta  a  conception  of  divine  grace  llowing 
(lo\vn\var('s  from  tlic  divine  licart.  Devotion  on  man's  part 
aiid  ^'race  on  God's  are  two  complementary  asjiects  of  theistic 
religion  viewed  upon  the  >ide  of  emotion.  They  are  means  to 
the  production  of  a  moial  elevation  in  the  worshipper,  and 
may  he  considered  from  that  (xiint  of  view  apart  altogether 
from  the  further  question  whither  the  emotions  that  they 
awaken  are  grounded  upon  reality  or  not. 

It  is  true,  as  has  been  seen,  that  large  tracts  of  Indian  'Iheisin 
arc  'sicklied  o'er'  with  intellectualism.  A  t>pe  of  religion 
which  views  '  knowledge'  as  the  highot  means  to  the  attain- 
ment of  its  purpose  is  to  be  found  strongly  established  among 
the  theistic  doctrines  of  India,  and  of  the  effect  of  such  a  mood 
upon  the  religion  in  which  it  is  present  we  shall  have  to  treat 
later.  Alternating,  however,  with  these  intellectual  Theisms 
there  are  to  be  founil  in  India,  as  a  review  of  the  history  h,is 
disclosed,  cults  in  which  feeling  is  central.  Of  these  it  has  to 
be  fully  recognized  that  they  are  true  to  the  spirit  of  theistic 
religion  in  magnifying  it.s  appeal  to  the  human  heart.  Without 
that  appeal  and  without  elements  in  it  that  can  win  and  con- 
strain the  affections  there  can  be  no  religion  in  any  sense  in 
which  Theism  can  understand  that  word.  To  claim  that  where 
God  is  there  must  be  faith  on  the  part  of  His  worshipper,  to 
emphasize  the  inward  and  experimental  aspcctN  of  religion,  to 
endeavour  to  capture  the  passion  of  the  heart  for  God — these 
ta.sks  are  involved  in  the  nature  of  Theism,  and  to  these  it 
summons  its  adherents  whenever  the  religion  they  profess  is 
a  vital  force  within  them.  Caitanya's  ecstasy  certainly,  in  so 
far  as  it  implied  an  intimate  entrance  into  the  sense  of  the 
divine  fellowship,  was  of  the  very  stuff  of  thei.stic  religion,  and 
to  that  extent  is  a  testimony  to  the  reality  and  power  of 
Caitanya's  faith.  The  kirtans  of  the  Kri.sna-worshipper.  the 
hymns  of  adoration  of  the  Saivite  saint— these,  as  evidence  of 
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an  experience  of  joy  and  peace,  fitly  support  tlie  claims  of  the 
cults  \\  iiich  inspire  them  to  obtain  a  place  anion;:,'  thcistic 
rclij^ions.  Immediacy  is  a  characteristic  of  Tiieisni,  and  it 
expresses  itself  in  these  outbursts  of  emotion  with  a  genuine- 
ness tliat  there  is  no  disputin;^. 

Rut,  while  this  is  so,  v  havi-  to  remember  that  this 
emotional  eneri^y.  in  the  hi.L;he^t  order  of  Theism,  must  be 
a  means  to  an  ethical  end.  The  whole  straiiLje  history  of  the 
emotional  /'//akii  cults  is  a  testimony  to  the  perils  that  beset 
relii^ious  passion,  when  it  is  awakened,  but  is  not  controlled. 
It  is  a  testimony  to  the  fact  th,  t  such  emotion  \-hile  the  best 
of  .servants  is  the  most  dancjcrous  of  inasters.  What  '  the 
g:oiU  approve'  is  certainly  not  merely  'the  tumult  of  the 
soul  '.  i:\crj-thinfj,  in  jud;^Mng  of  the  religion  in  which 
the  winds  of  emotion  have  been  let  loose,  depcnd.s  upon  the 
liower  that  f^overns  them  and  the  directions  in  which,  under 
that  go\-ernment,  they  bear  the  iiuman  spirit.  I'eeling  can 
fil!  the  sails  of  the  spirit  in  its  course,  but  '.t  cannot  map  out 
that  cour.se  and  guide  the  spirit  to  its  <,roal.  It  supplies 
energy,  not  insight.  A  religion  which  looks  to  the  emotions 
it  awakens  in  its  followers  to  supply  the  reason  for  their  own 
existence  has  no  guarantee  that  its  course  may  not  be  directed 
to  hell  as  likely  as  to  heaven.  If  the  God  of  their  worship  is 
largely  a  reflex  of  the  religious  feelings  of  the  worshippers 
then  that  religion  is  neces.sarily  doomed  to  barrenness  and 
futility,  it  w'll  be  a  force  as  fugitive  as  the  emotions  upon 
which  it  builds.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  for 
how  brief  a  period  most  of  the  emotional  cults  of  India  iiavc 
endured. 

Of  course,  there  is  none  of  the  Indian  Theisms,  however 
emotional  in  its  character,  which  has  not  in  it  already  some 
nucleus  of  ideas  around  which  the  emot'f  ■^■■•^'ler.  There 
is  always  an  historical  or  ijuasi-historical  c  i,,  represented 
by  a  personal  name  Kri.sna  or  .Siva  which  uunislif  >  a  greater 
or  less  extent  the  stimulus  of  feeling.  Hut  in  the  riot  of 
emotions  that  gather  lound  that  centre  'he  boundaries  of  the 
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subjective  aiul  the  objective  are  soon  obliterated.  Krisna  to 
Caitanya,  Siva  to  Manikka-vfisagar  is  as  much  the  creature 
r)f  his  rapture  as  its  creator.  Where  this  is  tlie  case  there  is, 
\vc  repeat,  no  guarantee  as  to  tlie  kiiul — whctlicr  cvii  or  goud — 
of  the  Conduct  and  character  wliich  tlie  emotion  will  produce. 
The  original  impulse  may  have  been  given  by  the  idea  which 
the  God  as  an  historical  or  mythical  person  embodies,  but 
presently  wc  perceive  that  feeling  has  set  ofT  on  a  path  of  its 
own  making  to  a  strange  and,  it  may  be,  a  sinister  goal. 
There  is  no  steadfastness  of  direction  and  no  guarantee  of 
persistence  in  a  religion  directed  to  what  has  been  called  'an 
emotionally  irradiated  mental  void'.  It  is  destined  inevitably 
to  futility  and  to  waywardness.  The  idea  that  the  emotion 
can  actually  create  the  objective  reality  towards  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  directed  is  indicated,  for  example,  in  the 
popular  proverb.  'Where  faith  (l>':dva)  is,  there  God  is'.  If 
this  were  true,  then  the  heart  coi  d  fashion  its  God  after  its 
own  desire,  and  would  worship  the  object  of  its  own  longings, 
mingled  more  largely  of  evil  Mian  of  good.  Hence  the 
scnsuousness  of  so  many  of  the  undisciplined  worships  that  wc 
have  reviewed.  If  it  is  the  strength  of  the  passion  and  not 
its  purity  that  giv-s  it  worth,  then  why  should  not  Radha 
stand  by  the  side  of  Kri.sna  as  the  object  of  men's  worship,  and 
why  not  e\cn  other  nearer  and  more  appreciable  objects  of 
their  love  such  as  the  washerwoman  of  the  Bengali  poet 
Candidas  ? 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  no  concrete  and 
complete  moral  ideal  rises  before  the  adherents  of  the  Indian 
thcisti';  systems.  They  contain,  it  is  true,  some  notable 
ethical  suggestions  ;  they  present  valuable  rules  of  conduct ; 
but  nowhere  is  there  to  be  found  a  fully  fashioned  ideal  of 
goodness.  When  wc  consider  these  systems  further  in  their 
aspects  as  religions  of  feeling  we  find  the  same  lack,  but  here 
it  is  something  more  than  a  moral  ideal  tliat  is  required,  and 
that  is  not  presented  to  the  worshipper.  What  is  needed 
at  the  centre  of  a  religion  of  feeling  is  an  ideal   realized  in 
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a  person,  presented  in  a  lite  that  \vin>  tlie  heart.  We  have 
seen  that  bliakti  in  many  of  the  iisa;^cs  of  the  word  imph'es 
a  relation  of  loyalty  such  as  that  between  a  kinij  and  his 
subjects,  or  between  a  wife  and  her  husband.  Loyalty  is 
certainly,  as  Professor  Royce  has  shown,  '  a  principle  fit  to 
be  made  the  basis  of  an  universal  moral  code'.'  The  spirit 
ol  true  loyalty  is  of  its  very  essence  a  complete  synthesis  of 
the  moral  ami  of  the  relii^ious  interests.'-  So  far  the  bliakti 
doctrines  are  on  the  hit;h  road  towards  a  fully  ethical  relij^ion. 
If  they  do  not  tra\el  far  on  that  road,  and  in  some  cases  soon 
desert  it  fnr  devious  b}--paths,  the  reason  is  that  the  ultimate 
\,ilue  i)f  such  a  rcliijion  de;  jnd->  alto<;ethcr  in  the  object  of 
this  loyalty.  .Surch'  it  i.s  obviousl}-  untrue  to  claim,  as 
Andrew  l.an^  has  done,  in  reference  to  the  history  of  Scotland 
and  the  reli;^ion  of  its  people- 
It  iitiie  skills  uh.u  fiith  men  \.ium, 

If  loy;il  men  they  l)c, 
'Id  Christ's  ,iin    Kirk  ,:nd  C'oveii.int, 
Or  the  king  across  tho  sc.i. 

I  is  true,  that  in  the  case  of  any  cause,  even  if  it  be  a  bad 
cause,  or  of  any  \u\\\  even  if  it  be  the  love  of  one  who  is 
unworthy,  when  that  ciuse  and  that  affection  awak.  n  loyalty, 
the  relij^ious  spirit,  the  free  self-surrender  that  they  evoke,  are 
infinitely  precious.  This  self-surrender  is  richly  present  in 
the  Indian  Theisms,  in  those  that  aie  more  sensuous  no  less 
than  in  those  that  are  spiriti:al.  They  have  in  them  deep 
wells  of  feclin;^  which  to  that  e.vtent  may  ri_Lditl>-  be  called 
religious.  Of  that  tiierc  is  no  doubt.  Hut  at  t'.'.o  same  time 
the  (juality  of  the  religion  musl  be  judged  of  by  the  object 
which  inspires  the  self-surrender  and  the  love,  for,  accordin<-r 
as  it  is.  so  shall  br  the  resulting  chanicter  of  the  worshipper. 
There  is  honour  and  loyalty  among  thieves,  but  it  is  not  the 
same  order  of  honour  as  that  which  there  is  amoncr  saints. 
It  certainly  mattered  infinitely  to  Scotland  tliat  tiie  loyalty 


'oyre's  Sources  iif  l\clii;iou%  lu^i^ht,  p.  205. 
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of  her  cla..s  pas-^cJ  from  bcin;^  devotion  to  a  cattle-lifting 
c'iicf  to  become  devotion  to  Christ  and  all  the  noble  causes 
that  His  name  implies.  We  are  inevitably  moulded  by  that 
to  which  our  hearts  yo  forth  in  love  and  adoration. 

The  L^reat  mystics  of  tiie  West  have  found  in  Jesus  Christ 
this  creative  and  controlling  force,  the  means  by  which  what 
is  -;pt  to  b(--  '  a  blind  and  egoistic  rapture '  is  transformed  into 
a   'fruitful    and    self-forgetting  love'.'      V,y   His  life,  as  the 
realization  of  the  moral  ideal,  His  followers'  lives  are  guided 
and  controlled,  for  not  only  does  tiie  love  of  Christ  constrain 
His  lovers,  but  His  example  guides  them,  ard   His  message 
Sjivcrns    them.      Christ    is   at    once    the   inspiration    of  the 
(■'    isl    n's  faith  and  the  normative  influence  that  controls  his 
life.     His  personal  example  of  transcendent  puriiy  and  the 
summons  to  self-sacrifice  for  others  which  His  whole  life  pro- 
claims form  for  His  followers  a  two-fold  safeguard  against  an 
enfeebling  emotionalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  against  incon- 
stant impulse  on  the  other.     It  seems  to  the  Christian  that 
in  Christ  Jesus  the  ideas  of  law  and  of  freedom  are  reconciled. 
He  presents  a  moral  ideal  that  cannot  be  transcended,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  deep  motives  of  love  and  gratitude  that 
His  life  and  message  call  into  play  within  the  Christian's  heart 
make  the  endeavour  to  attain  that  ideal  a  glad  and  willing 
labour.     The    personal    motive,  'for  my  sake',  engages  the 
vvhole  energy  of  the  heart  of  him  who  has  been  laid  hold  of 
by  the  love  of  Christ,  while  the  clear  outlines  of  His  high 
example   preserve   him    from    vague   and    ill-directed    effort. 
The  whole  strength  of  the  emotions  is  turned  towards  the 
love  of  this  great  Lover  while  at  the  same  time  the  wayward- 
ness of  passion  is  restrained.     There  mu^t  be  a  human  face 
looking  forth  from  the  dark  Abj'ss  of  the  Unconditioned,  else 
there  can  be  no  worship,  and  no  fellowship  of  love  :  and  that 
face  must  be  that  of  one  who  is  the  '  first  and  only  fair ',  the 
very  embodiment  of  our  supreme  ideal,  else  men  shall  follow 
tlic  devices  of  their  own  hearts.     The  presentation  of  the  goal 
'  Underhill's  .I/)'j7/V/jrw,  p.  125. 
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(if  iiKui's  salvation  as  ■  briiif;;  witli  Ciirist '  had  the  necessary 
C()n>eqiiLnci;  df  vcparatin;^  it  from  all  sclf-^'ratificatinn. 
I.ai'f^'ely  as  emotion  enters  into  the  Chi'^tian  motive,  it  is 
alwa)s  preserved  from  that  selfishness  which  in  emotional 
reliL;ii)ns  .ike  the  bliakti  faiths  is  apt  to  look  forward  to  the 
end  as  only  the  attainment  of  peace,'  by  the  character  of  the 
life  of  Him  who  awakens  the  emotion.  Fellowshij)  with 
Christ  can  never  be  interpreted  as  implyin<,'  a  '  moral  holiday  '. 
it  is  itlentificition  with  the  hij^diest  ijood,  t'ellowsliip  with  the 
(nid  whose  will  is  sacrifice  and  service.  It  is  the  historical 
Person  at  its  centre  that  preserves  Christianity  from  the  periN 
of  a  seltish  emotion,  h'or  that  reason  the  greatest  contem- 
platives  of  the  West — Siiso  and  Teresa,  for  example— 1>  and 
'  that  deliberate  metlitation  upon  the  hnmanity  of  Christ  .  .  . 
was  a  necessity  if  the}'  were  to  retain  a  healthy  and  well- 
balanced   inner  life  '.- 

The  concrete  realization  of  the  moral  ideal  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  is,  it  sinel)-  may  be  claimed  without  dispute,  a  far  nobler 
one,  and  one  far  worthier  to  be  at  the  centre  of  an  ethical 
.system  than  tliat  which  is  presented  in  the  lives  of  Krisna  and 
of  Rama.  That  is  His  place  by  right  ;  they  can  onl\-  be  fitted 
for  it  by  the  manipulation  of  their  legends  by  their  wor.shippers 
for  ethical  ends.  They  .ire  hampered  by  the  gross  siipersti- 
tit)ns  out  of  which  they  h.ive  grown,  and  from  which  the 
moral  sense  of  their  adherents  is  striving  with  impcifect 
success  to  refine  them.  It  may  be  said  of  them,  as  M.  Cumont 
has  said  of  Mithraism,  that  they  are  involved  in  a  'ijuestio'i- 
ablc  alliance'  with  orgiastic  cults,  and  'are  obliged  to  drag 
behind  them  all  the  weight  of  a  chimerical  and  hateful  past '. 
Hehind  the  I'lgure  of  Krisna,  however  allegorized  or  interpreted, 
there  leers  or.  as  in  chapter  xi  of  the  Gita,  lowers  the  pagan 
figure    ol    a    gross    nature    deity.      Christianity    is    not    thus 


'  '  Tiik.'ir.un's  eiul  was  imiividual,  the  pc.ue  and  sulace  ,uiii  bi  ;Uitii; 
itbt  uf  hib  own  restless  soul."  il'ruRssoi  I'atu.uilh.iu  in  h.iU.in  hilu' 
ftii'hr.  \ii,  |).  29.) 

•   Untlcrliiil's  .1/1  j/Zi/'V/;,  p.  144. 
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bur.kncd.     Christ,  wc  ma>'     ly,  using  the  words  not  in  ihcir 
thculugical,  but   in  their  cthi  al  meaning,  is  a  descent  from 
above,  not  a  prowth  from  beneath.     He  does  not  need  to  be 
refined   b>-   man's  ethical   ;   nse.     On   the  contrary,  it  is   He 
that  rt;uie.s    aid   enh'ghtens   it.     It   may,  however,  be   main- 
tained th.i'  no  -uch  manifested  pei -onal  Hfe  is  needed  at  the 
centre  of  the  highest  ty[)e  ol  theistic  worship,  tluit  no  such 
realized  mc^     1  ideal  is  demanded  al  the  heart  of  an  ethical 
religion.     1  he  testimony  to  human  n.iture  and  to  human  need 
that     he  whole  record  '^f  Indian  Theism  bears  is  opposed  to 
that  clain'      Kri.snaism  and   Ramaism  and  .Siva  Bh  ikti,  antl 
every  religi   :i  that  has  made  an  effective  appeal  by  means  of 
the  grace  and  condescension  of  God,  every  religion  which  bids 
men  lo\  c  because  God  first  loved  them,  must  necessarily  have 
at  ii    centre  a  tale  of  divine  love,  saving,  condescending,  sacri- 
ficing.    The)'  all    agree   with   Christianity  to  this  extent  at 
least  that  they  seek  for  a  vision  that,  in  the  words  of  Aristotle, 
will  '  move  them  a    the  object  of  their  love  '.     15ut  presently 
they  will  want  to  be  sure  that  their  vision  is  real.     Men,  as 
their  intelligence  advances,  become  unable  to  remain  content 
with  a  talc  that   they  are  not  certain   is  true.     It  must   be 
an  historical  manifestation  of  the  divine  life.     Men  cannot  be 
content  with  a   legend  which,  however  fair,  is  unbelievable ; 
they  car  not  be  content  with  Visnu's  three  steps  or  Siva's  blue 
throat,  with  Kri^'i'i  ^"  with  Rama.     If  truth  is  'embodied  in 
a  tale'  that  it  may  enter  man's  heart  and  uin  it,  it  must  be 
a  true  t.de  that  will  stand  e\ery  scrutiny  of  history  as  well  as 
fulfil  every  demand  of  practical  reason.     It  has  been  pointed 
out    again    and    again    that    one    reason   why    Christianity 
triumphed  over  .so  pure  and  so  deeply  philosophic  a  doctrine 
as  Neoplatonism  was  just  because  it  possessed  Jesus  Christ. 
So  also  the  great  weaknes^   of  Mithraism,  we  are  told,  in  its 
conflict  with  Christianity  lay  in  thi  ,  that  '  in  place  of  a  divine 
life  instinct  with  hmiian  sympathy,  it  had  only  to  ofler  the 
symbolism  of  a  cosmic  legend '.'     '  Nothing  ',  .says  Martineau, 
'   iJiU's  Kvi/uin  ^ocit/y j'niit  .\V/,'  to  Aunlius,  p.  622. 
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'is  so  sickly,  so  paralytic,  as  "  Moral  Ideals"  that  are  nothing 
else.  .  .  .  They  cannot  will  or  act  or  love  ;  and  tueir  whole 
jiower  is  in  abeyance  till  they  present  themselves  in  a  livinfj, 
personal  being,  who  secures  the  righteousness  of  the  universe 
and  seeks  the  sanctification  of  each  heart.'  ' 

Perhai)s  the  most  influential  of  all  those  elements  that 
enable  both  the  Indian  Theisms  and  Christian  Theism  to 
make  a  great  emotional  appeal  is  the  teaching  which  they 
contain  in  regard  to  the  grace  of  God.  Almost  all  of  them 
present  some  picture  of  the  divine  magnanimity  and  conde- 
scension in  relation  to  man's  sin  and  need  which  touches  the 
heart,  and  constrains  to  loving  .service  and  obedience.  The 
attractiveness  of  the  presentation  of  the  Bal  Kri.sna  or  even  of 
the  god  sporting  with  the  shepherdesses  lay  in  its  suggestion 
of  his  condescension  to  men  in  thus  coming  to  their  side  and 
sharing  their  joys.  So  with  the  much  more  noble  idea  of  the 
black-throated  Siva,  as  expressed  by  Manikka-va.sagar : 

Thou  niad'st  me 
TliiiiL'  :    didtt  fiery  poison  cat,  pityinjj  |)oor  souls, 
Tlint  I   might  thine  .imbrosia  taste — I,  meanest  one. 

These  are  thoughts  of  God's  grace  that  cannot  but,  once  they 
are  believed,  have  an  influence  in  creating  in  the  heart  a 
response  of  love  and  of  surrender. 

15ut  here,  again,  it  is  inevitable  that  a  question  shall 
presently  arise  in  the  mind  of  any  thoughtful  worshipper  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  these  tales  of  the  divine  graciou.sness. 
Myth  has  its  place  in  the  early  stages  of  a  religion  as  the  form 
in  which  ideas  naturally  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
the  childhood  of  the  race.  And  when  the  myth  is  seen  later 
to  be  a  m)th  the  idea  it  embodies  may  still,  of  course,  be 
retained  as  true.  The  husk  may  be  cast  away,  and  the 
kernel  truth  of  the  grace  of  God  may  still  remain.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact  in  the  creation  of  a  deep  and  true  emotion  it 
is  just  the  concrete  and  not  the  abstract  that  appeals.     Ideas, 

'  S>/ei/it'iiij/oin  the  l.itenilure  ojThcisiit  (Caldecott  and  .Mackintosh), 
p. 401. 
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however  noble,  are  not  sufficient  to  stir  and  ^'ovorn  the  heart. 
It  is  the  vivid  fact  of  Siva's  throat  bhie  with  poison  that  he 
drank    for   men,  it    is  the    thought    of  tlie  actual  groves  of 
Vfindavana   through    which   Krisua    went    in    gracious   com- 
pany with  men  and  women- it  is  these  actual  .iiid  concrete 
things  that  make  real  the  grace  of  the  god,  so  that  tlicy  move 
the  springs  of  emotion  and  constrain  the  affections  of  men  and 
women.     If  these  tilings  as  facts  of  the  past  disappear,  the 
ideas  at  the  same  time  lose   their    moving   and   compelling 
power.     There  is  not  in  ideas  alone  the  vital  and  vitalizing 
energy  which  there  is  in  the  same  ideas  when  exhibited  as 
personal  centres  of  loving  activity,  as  divinely  operative  on 
the  human  level,  furnishing  an  impulse  that  bears  men  onwards 
and  upwards  to  God.     Christian  Thci-m  claims  to  possess  in 
Jesus  Christ  such  a  personal  centre  and  source  of  power,  and 
that  by  every  historical  test  His  story  is  proved  to  be  authentic 
and  true.     He  bore  our  sins  and  carried  our  sorrows:   in  all 
our  afflictions  He  was  afflicted.     By  His  partnership  in  our 
humanity,  by  the  love  of  His  lowly  life,  and  of  His  sufferings 
and  death,  He  draws  the  hearts  of  men  unto  Himself.     He  is 
the  manifested  grace  of  God  ;  and  this  grace  is  not  only  a 
beautiful  and  winning  idea,  but  a  fact  of  history  that  to  every 
test  proves  itself  true. 

When  we  go  on  further  to  ask  what  the  purpose  and  effect 
of  the  divine  grace  in  Indian  and  Christian  Theism  actually 
is,  we  find  here  also  a  significant  difl'crence.  The  difference 
lies  in  this  that  the  Indian  Theisms,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  are  imperfectly  ethicized,  and  do  not  keep  always 
before  them  a  lofty  moral  ideal  or  aim  primarily  at  ethical 
results.  In  every  Theism  of  a  high  order  the  problem  must 
emerge  of  reconciling  its  ethical  interests,  which  are  para- 
mount, with  a  conception  of  God's  gracious  character  which 
will  be  worthy  of  a  God  who  is  love.  These  two  principles, 
which  are  superficially  inconsistent,  have  to  be  reconciled  so 
that  neither  the  moral  interests  of  man  nor  the  character  of 
God  shall  suffer.      It  dues  not  appear  that  this  reconciliation 
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is  iffcctrd  ^alisf.ictcril)-  in  the  Indian  Theism'-.  I'.thical 
interests  are  sacrificed.  We  .S'X-  this  at  its  e.\trcine  in  the 
claim  that  a  single  utterance  of  tlic  name  cf  the  •j;od  can  sue 
fmm  tlic  most  luinous  sins.  The  only  \\a_\-  in  wliicli  a  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  <;racc  or  a  talc  of  the  divine  condescension 
in  coming  down  to  save  can  be  reconciled  \\ith  tlie  demands 
of  a  relJL^ion  wln'ch  is  primarily  etliical  is  that  the  divine 
deliverer  mnst  be  Himself  the  ideal  of  holiness,  antl  this 
mctliod  of  salvation  all  compact  of  ri^liteonsness.  He  will, 
in  all  His  acts  of  _L;race.  seek  first  the  salvation  of  man,  in  the 
sense  not  merely  of  release  from  bondage  or  ])iinishnient,  but 
in  the  sense  of  the  winning  of  hi.s  heart  for  holiness.  But  this 
is  not  what  is  ke[)t  ever  in  view  in  the  Hindu  Theisms.  The 
Goil  of  grace  is  not  ecjuall)'  manifested  as  a  God  of  righteous- 
ness. His  relation  to  the  rule  of  Xv?/;///?  is  not  such  that  the 
rival  claims  of  the  two  principles  here  suggested  are  reconciled. 
The  grace  of  God  cuts  across  the  rule  of  kiiniin  in  a  manner 
that  makes  its  operation  no  more  than  an  occasional,  and  not 
fully  ex[)lained,  excei^tion.  We  are  not  shown  a  view  of  God 
as  a  (jod  of  grace  which  transcends  morally,  and  takes  up  into 
itself,  with  no  sacrifice  of  moral  ends,  the  operation  of  the  God 

The  Christian  religion  is  fundamcntall)'  a  religion  of  grace, 
and  God,  as  manifested  in  Christ,  is  supremely  a  God  of  grace 
and  of  forgiveness.  The  lo-  -xnd  death  of  Christ  form  God's 
s[)(cial  manifestation  of  Him.  ij.f  in  this  aspect,  and  constrain 
the  hearts  of  men  with  an  uneciualled  power  to  the  grateful 
service  of  Him  of  whom  tliey  can  say  '  He  loved  me  and  gave 
1  limself  for  me  '.  And  the  love  and  death  of  Christ  arc  not  only 
invincibly  constraining  to  the  heart,  but  they  are  also  through 
and  throufjh  ethical  in  their  meaning  and  purpose.  What 
theory  one  may  propound  of  the  meaning  of  that  death,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  it  makes  possible  the  torgiveness  of  sins, 
is  comparatively  immateiial.  W'hat  is  material  is  that  there 
the  evil  of  sin  is  exhibited  in  all  its  hatefulness,  and  that  the 
divine  gr.icc  can  onl)-  be  appreh.endcd  where  sin  is  abh.  rred 
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ami  rejected.  Sin  is  not  forj^nvcn  or  deliverance  fjrantcd  as 
a  inerc  indulgence.  The  way  to  the  possibility  of  forgiveness 
in  a  God  of  rifjhtcousncss  is  a  way  of  divine  sorrow  and  pain, 
a  way  than  which  none  could  witness  more  worthily  to  the 
claims  of  the  moral  law  than  docs  the  way  of  the  Cross.  The 
penitent  castin^^  himself  in  faith  and  ^'latitude  u|)(}n  such  a 
Saviour  is  compelled  by  all  the  energies  of  his  nature — heart  and 
will  and  reason — to  choose  and  followgoodncss.  Thus  the  claims 
at  once  of  grace  and  righteousness  are  here  reconciled,  and 
the  proi('>s  of  redemption  is  through  and  through  fashioned 
from  stuff  of  the  conscience.  But  grace  is  more  than  this 
divine  condescension  revealed  in  the  Cross  of  Christ.  It  is 
further  a  supernatural  gift  of  spiritual  power.  With  this  gift 
God  follows  His  child  reinforcing  his  will,  strengthening  his 
desires  after  good,  '  besetting  him  behind  and  before  '  in  life's 
temptations,  bringing  to  him  continual  comfort  and  help. 

Jesus  Christ  in  Ilis  person  and  in  His  life  fulfils  those 
cravings  which  gathered  about  the  names  of  Krisna  and  of 
Rama,  and  which  laboured  to  idealize  these  not  altogether 
ideal  figures.  His  message  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  a  trans- 
formed world-order,  eternally  ready  on  the  part  of  God,  but 
requiring  for  its  realization  among  men  the  appeal  on  their 
part  of  faith,  is  at  once  a  great  summons  to  man  to  trust  Him 
and  a  great  call  to  man  to  put  into  practice  now  the  laws  of 
social  service  and  of  love  which  are  the  laws  of  this  spiritual 
Kingdom.  '  Mysticism,  whether  in  the  great  religions  of  the 
Kast  or  in  Christendom,  offers  to  redeem  man  from  the  world  ; 
but,  as  Kaftan  has  well  said,  it  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
original  Christian  gospel  that,  while  redeeming  man  from  the 
world,  it  docs  so  only  in  order  to  bind  him  to  a  more  unre- 
served service  of  God  in  the  world.'  ^  Christ's  revelation  shows 
to  us  a  divine  Father  who  is  solely  hindered  in  the  establish- 
ment of  His  kingdom  of  love  and  righteousness  by  the  unbelief 
and  selfishness  of  men.  His  own  life  by  its  complete  surrender 
to  the  divine  will,  by  its  service  of  men  to  the  uttermost  point 
'  llog^^'s  C/irist's  Ml-ss.iiSi:  of  the  R'ini^iioiii.  p.  1 1 9. 
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of  love  and  s.iciificc  tlial  thereby  lie  iiii^;lit  redeem  them  and 
open  their  hearts  to  faith  and  tlie  response  of  love,  is  in  itself 
the  supreme  example  of  what  the  Kin;^doin  He  proclaims  i; 
and  shall  be.  Love  to  Tiod,  whom  Christ  exhibits  in  all  His 
^racionsness  as  the  loving  and  the  holy  l-'.ither,  and  love  to 
our  neighbour,  or,  as  He  defines  the  won.1,  to  every  one  who 
needs  our  help  upon  these  two  poles  this  religion  turns.  It 
is  at  once  intensely  individual,  and  yet  at  the  -ame  time 
universal  in  its  scope.  It  makes  its  appeal  direct  to  the  heart 
and  to  all  the  powers  of  its  affections,  and  yet  it  makes  no 
sclfi.sh  appeal  such  as  the  emotional  cults  that  have  sprung  u|> 
elsewhere  in  answei'  io  human  craving  are  so  often  apt  to 
make.  The  'supreme  peace',  'he  everlasting  region','  to 
which  Krisiia  brings  his  worshippers  is  no  Kingdom  of  God, 
no  realm  of  the  service  of  love  in  righteousness,  but  a  .self- 
regarding  state  of  per.sonal  purification  and  endowment.  It  is 
not,  as  the  Kingdom  of  Ilc.iven  is,  a  kingdom  of  moral  ends, 
in  which  all  private  and  selfish  interests  are  for  ever  abolished. 
When  it  suggests,  as  so  often  Indian  visions  of  the  emancipated 
state  suggest,  that  our  centre  of  selfhood  shall  vani;;h  into 
Cjod's  it  dissolves  in  cloudiand,  for  the  onl)'  eternal  city  of 
God  is  that  where  'His  servants  shall  serve  Him','  built  uj) 
as  it  must  be  upon  the  solely  abiding  foundations  of  duty  and 
of  responsibility. 

VI 

There  arc  other  aspects  of  these  Indian  e.xpcriments  in 
religion  which  indicate  at  once  the  demands  to  which  Theism 
is  a  response  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  by  which  the 
attempt  is  made  to  satisfy  these  demands.  There  is,  for 
example,  the  longing  for  communion  with  God.  a  longing 
which  expresses  itself  in  every  religion  which  maintains  its 
faith  in  a  personal  God.  The  sacramental  feasts  and  '  mys- 
teries '  that  have  a  place  in  so  many  non-Christian  cults,  as 
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tlicy  liavc  witliin  C'hii->liaiiit>-  itM-lf,  ttstify  to  tin's  imperious 
tlosiii-,  and  to  lliu  loti^iir^'  likewise  for  t-scapc  from  tile  tyranny 
of  the  world  of  sense  to  a  work!  of '■pirit.  These  have  not  so 
prominent  i  place  in  the  Indian  tlicistic  <  ull>  as  tlu\  lia\e 
li.id  in  the  Oriental  '  mystery  nli^ions  '  which  exercised  so 
^neat  an  inllui  Hce  at  the  beu,MnniiV4  of  the  ('hli^ti^^  era,  but 
they  are  found  in  Mich  a  sect  as  that  of  the  Kahir  I'anthis. 
The  same  instinct  expresses  itself  i)owerfuIly  in  another 
fashion  in  some  of  the  Krisna  cults.  In  these  tiie  wor-hipi)er 
seeks  in  other  ways  to  as-.inn'late  himself  to  the  deity  of  his 
ilevotion.  The  devotee,  in  takini;  the  ai)i)earaiire  of  a  wom.iM 
that  he  may  be  the  Kadlia  of  Krisna's  love,  is  bearing'  testi- 
mony in  a  manner  that  is  crude  uui  \in^piritual  enoui;h  to  the 
need  of  the  heart  for  the  divine  fellowship,  lie  is  sajinj; 
with  .\ui,Histine,  Thou  hast  made  ns  for  thy-^elf,  and  our 
hearts  arc  restless  till  they  rest  in  thee'.  Hut  it  needs  no 
argument  to  demonstrate  that  the  transports  of  Caitanya 
could  hardly  lift  him  to  a  hi^di  spiritu  d  retjion  or  brin^  him 
into  fellowship  with  a  (iod  of  holy  love.  'I'hese  cults  have 
their  roots  too  deep  in  the  i^rijss  and  sensual  life,  and  there 
is  no  i)Ower  in  Krisna.  oi  even  in  Kama,  to  purify  and  exalt 
them.  The  su^'^estions  amongst  which  tliey  move  arc  more 
likely  to  rouse  the  feclini^'s  than  to  chasten  them.  They 
proclaim  a  need,  but  they  have  no  power  to  satisfy  it. 

The  Christian  .sacraments  arc  symbols  so  simple,  so  free 
from  <;rossness,  that  their  spiritual  meaning  and  purpose 
shine  through  them  undistorted.  They  are,  indeed,  an 
acknowledi^ement  that  man  still  belongs  to  the  realm  of  time 
and  sense,  that  he  has  not  yet  put  off  from  him  his  earthly 
dre.ss,  but  that  he  belongs  at  the  same  time  in  a  deeper  and 
fuller  sense  to  the  realm  of  the  spiritual  and  the  eternal.  Hy 
these  sacraments  purity  of  heart  and  love  arc  declared  to  be 
the  means  of  fellowship  with  God.  'i'he  character  of  this  love 
is  determined  by  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Christian 
gospel.  The  cross  of  Christ,  I  lis  ^'iving  of  His  life  a  ransom 
for  many,  His  identification  of  Himself  with  sinful   men.  His 
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endurance  of  all  the  brunt  of  their  unreasoning  hate,  the 
testimony  borne  by  Iliin  through  it  ail  to  '  3  and  holiness — 
these  tilings  make  the  emotion  wliich  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  symbolizes  as  pure,  as  si)iritual,  as  free  from 
grossness,  as  anything  within  the  heart  of  man  can  be.  In 
the  fact  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  centre  of  Christianity 
we  have  the  guarantee  that  this  Theism  is  as  high  and  as 
uplifting,  that  the  bonds  by  which  it  binds  men  are  as  ethi- 
cally enduring,  as  it  is  possible  for  the  human  mind  and  heart 
to  conceive.  As  far  as  that  event  is  in  moial  and  spiritual 
significance  and  in  its  power  to  constrain  the  heart  above  the 
legends  of  Krisiia,  of  Rama,  and  of  Siva,  by  so  much  the 
Christian  religion  is  raised  above  them  in  the  hierarchy  of 
Theisms,  and  is  able  to  claim  a  greater  authority  over  men's 
lives  and  to  exercise  a  greater  power  to  satisfy  their  desires. 

If  Theism  is  the  final  and  absolute  form  of  religion,  we  must 
have  the  assurance  that  God  and  man  can  be  fully  reconciled 
and  made  one  in  a  fellowship  which  is  love  and  peace,  h'or 
that  .issurance  it  seems  necessary  that  the  eternal  should  be 
manifested  in  time,  overcoming  the  hostility  of  sin  and  this 
earthly  order,  and  exhibiting  this  reconciliation.  Such  a 
demonstr.ition  in  history  and  such  an  experience  in  his  own 
life  can  alone  liberate  man  for  new  beginnings  and  create  in 
him  new  powers.  The  idea  that  God  may  be  willing  to 
accomplish  this  end  is  not  enough  if  it  remain  only  an  idea  ; 
the  symbol  of  .Siva's  blue  throat  cannot  sufticc.  Inevitably, 
if  there  be  no  historical  core  to  this  conviction  it  will  fail  to 
hold  men  permanently  or  to  strengthen  them  for  action.  It 
would  leave  religion,  as  it  has  so  largely  been  in  India,  no 
more  than  a  view  of  the  world.  Ho[)e  and  unwearying  activity 
can  be  built  up  only  on  a  sure  foundation  of  work  accomplished 
in  the  midst  of  time  by  the  \ery  God  of  grace  Himself.  '  God 
so  loved  the  world'  that  lie  gave — in  time — His  Son:  that 
manifestation  of  the  divine  heart  brings  G'xl  near  to  man  in 
grace  and  man  to  (iod  in  '  loving  faith  '.  For  that  reason  the 
Theism  which  has  this  accredited  fact  at  its  centre,  and  in 
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wliicli  tlic  f;ict  renews  itself  as  a  present  experience  of 
divine  power  in  the  hearts  of  men,  is  assured  of  a  place  of 
primacy  amon;^  all  the  faiths  that  seek  to  bring  together 
God  and  man,  and  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  wliich 
is  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
resurrection  of  Christ  Jesus  from  the  dead,  by  its  demonstra- 
tion of  the  supremacy  of  spiritual  things  over  the  tyrannous 
powers  of  nature  that  seem  to  hold  man  always  in  their  grasp, 
gives  the  assurance  that  by  the  same  means  others  too  may 
overcome.  'Through  death  and  resurrection  He  created  in 
His  disciples,  and  is  still  creating  in  others,  the  kind  of  faith 
that  opens  to  them  the  Kingdom,  and  makes  available  to 
them  that  absolute  forgiveness  and  that  free  redemption  from 
punishment,  from  sin,  and  from  every  kind  of  bondage  .  .  . 
which  are  the  privileges  of  the  Kingdom.' ' 

A  result  of  the  historical  character  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  of  its  strong  conviction  of  moral  distinctions  is  that  the 
easy  tolerance  that  is  so  characteristic  of  so  many  of  the 
Indian  cults  is  not  possible  to  it.  It  has  been  said  of  Neopla- 
tonism  that  it  •  lacked  the  power  of  e.xclusiveness,  and  of  that 
lack  it  died'.'-  These  Indian  cults  had  the  same  lack  and  for 
the  same  reason.  The  intellect  cannot  be  as  stringent  as  the 
conscience,  its  convictions  are  not  life  or  death  to  it  as  are  the 
other's.  And  further,  an  idea,  a  truth  that  is  only  a  symbol, 
has  not  the  same  fixity  and  determination  as  that  which  rests 
upon  an  historical  basis.  Such  a  religion  as  Christianity  is 
necessarily  exclusive.  It  points  to  what,  it  is  sure,  is  the 
highest  good.     It   reveals  One,   who,  it   is   sure,  is    the   one 

true  (jod. 

The  impotence  of  Indian  Theism  can  be  measured  by  its 
failure  to  solve  three  problems  that  have  faced  it  throughout 
all  its  history.  It  could  not  purge  even  its  own  temple  courts 
of  polytheism,  nor  >-et  of  idolatry.  It  could  slacken  only  for 
a  little,  it  could  not  break,  the  bonds  of  caste.     There  can  be 

■•'  Harnack,  Hihhcrt Journ.iL  x.  p.  >Si. 
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no  confidence  in  the  work!  as  a  cosmos,  and  as  tlic  scat  of 
a  divine  government,  when  Kama  shares  the  supremacy  with 
Siva,  or  even  hardly  wins  it  in  a  conflict  of  physical  force 
with  the  demon  Rfivaiia.  And  so  long  as  an  idol  has  its 
place  in  the  theistic  temple — and  what  temple  in  India  is 
without  one  ? — the  worship  cannot  but  be  only  imperfectly 
inward  and  spiritual,  and  must  be  far  from  fully  moralized. 
The  worship  of  Krisna  is  incurably  idolatrous,  and  not  the 
most  \  iolent  transports  of  emotion  transform  it  from  the  crude 
nature-worship  of  an  image  of  a  fair  but  altogether  carnal 
youth.  The  "  god-vision  '  of  Caitanya  was  a  vision  of  the 
sensuous,  with  little  enough  in  it  of  the  spiritual.  For  that 
reason,  in  spite  of  pantheistic  Ci.iiception-^,  it  was  seldom  that 
the  brotherly  love  that  hliakti  and  ever}-  Theism  must  create 
operated  far  beyond  the  temple  walls  or  at  other  times  than 
on  the  festival  day  of  the  god.  Then,  and  in  these  precincts, 
but  seldom  elsewhere,  or  at  other  times,  the  Brahman  and  the 
-Sudra  were  reconciled.  In  this  we  have,  probably,  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  double  life  that  so  many  live  in  India,  one  at 
home  and  another  in  public.  Wc  have  to  say  of  such  an 
ineffectual  religion,  as  was  said  of  Namdev  in  his  earlier 
days  by  a  wise  potter,  that  it  is  kaccJia,  it  is  half-baked — like 
Namdev,  it  has  not  yet  found  \i^  guru.  It  has  the  main  out- 
line, the  framework  which  the  cravings  of  the  human  heart 
provide,  of  a  true  Theism,  but  it  lacks  its  content ;  it  lacks 
that  which  surely  cannot  come  from  beneath,  but  must  be 
poured  into  it  from  above.  The  grace  of  God,  the  need 
of  a  mediator,  the  power  of  devotion  and  of  faith — these 
furnish,  even  as  they  are  found  in  these  wayward  cults,  an 
authentic  map  of  Theism,  its  genuine  fjrm  and  contour. 
Could  any  word  have  a  truer  ring  of  theistic  comprehension 
than  this  of  Tukaram's.  wh.ich  is  not  his  thought  alone  among 
the  Indian  seers,  and  which  might  well  be  St.  Augustine's  : 
•Had  I  not  been  a  sinner,  how  could  there  have  been  a 
Saviour  ?  So  mj-  n,unc  is  the  source,  and  hence,  O  Sea  of 
mercy,  coinc^   Ihy  purifying  power.      Iron  is  the  glory  of  the 
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fivisa  (loadstone),  else  had  it  been  but  an  ordinary  stone'  ' 
It  binds  the  sinner  and  the  Saviour  with  true  evangelical 
darinrr  in  a  fellowship  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  love  and 
helj).  And  yet  lacking  a  content  of  authentic  revelation,  how 
these  forms  presently  become  misshapen  and  distorted.  With 
scarcely  an  exception,  these  Theism^,  fair  dreams  of  man's 
unguided  hopes,  have  fallen  from  thei  high  places  to  depths 
as  deep  as  Tophet. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  them  and  the  Christian 

Theism  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  possesses  as  its  content  Jesus 

Christ.     The  sole  reason  why  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  at  once 

a  religion  through  and  through  of  grace  and  yet  altogether 

ethical  is  that  it  has  at  its  centre   this  figure,  Jesus  Christ. 

Cailanya  might,  perhaps,  say  with  St.  Paul,  '  I  live  by  faith'. 

but  the  fundamental  distinction   between  him  and  St.  Paul 

lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Christian  apcjstle  could  go  on  to  say— 

'  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  Himself 

for  mc'.     The  guru,  even  the  'name' — strange  and   mystic 

intermediary— are  claimed  by  Indian   Theisms  as  means  to 

bring  near  a  far-off  God.     But  how  often  was  the  i^nrii  as 

ignorant  as  his  disciple,  and  only  exalted  above  him  by  his 

priestly  pride ;  and  how  frail  a  boat  is  an  empty  name  to  bear 

a  man  across  the  sea  of  sm>is(lra  to  his  God.     But  when  the 

guru  is  One  who,  indeed,  if  His  claim  be  true,  is  come  from 

God,  and  speaketh  the  words  of  God,  and  when  the  name  is 

all   His  character  of  grace  and   of  compassion,  then  it  well 

may  be  that  these  shall  bear  those  who  lay  hold  of  them  by 

faith  to  the  place  of  the  presence  of  the  living  and  the  holy 

God. 

A  Theism  which  makes  its  appeal  to  the  heart  of  man  as 
well    as  to   his   intellect,  which   sets   before   itself  as   its  aim 


'  Fraser  and  Maratlie's  Tukardin,  i.  p.  76.  The  same  tliouglu  is 
found  in  the  C.r.nith  (Trinnpi),  p.  civ  I,  and  in  more  extreme  ;md 
objectionable  form  in  some  Soui.i  Indi.m  sects. 
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tlinniL;liuut  the  cstablishnicnt  of  llio  reign  of  GoJ,  aiid  which 
bases  its  appeal  upon  a  s^icat  historical  act  of  self-sacrifice  by 
God  for  man's  rcdcmpti(jii,  and  assures  tlic  accomi)Hshment  of 
its  aim  by  reason  of  a  s^reat  historical  victory  of  life  over  death, 
of  the  order  of  spirit  over  the  order  of  nature— a  liieism  also 
which  claims  that  these  thini^s  are  verified  in  the  experience 
of  men  as  not  only  events  of  the  past,  but  present  activities  of 
the  divine  life  in  human  hearts--such  a  Theism  can,  indeed, 
accomplish  what  men's  hearts  have  yearned  for  always,  and 
certainly  no  less  in  India  than  in  other  lands.  The  Indian 
b/iak/i  systems  express  these  yearnings,  but  they  lack  elements 
that  are  necessary  for  their  permanent  satisfaction.  What 
some  of  these  elements  are  we  have  tried  to  indicate.  Indian 
Theism  is  oftenest  a  cold  discourse  of  reason  that  forgets  that 
the  heart  has  claims,  and  that  the  will  requires  a  governor  if 
it  is  not  to  be  left  to  waywardness  and  to  disaster.  Or.  again, 
Indian  Theism  is  a  carnival  of  emotion,  its  worshipi)er  no 
longer  a  ship  lying  helpless  on  a  painted  ocean  of  the  intel- 
lect, but  driven  headlong  by  what  are  only  too  apt  to  be  blasts 
from  hell.  Or,  again,  the  law  of  karma  thwarts  the  processes 
of  Theism  in  the  Indian  psychological  climate,  preventing  the 
free  ethical  operation  of  the  divine  grace  and  the  divine  for- 
giveness. It  is  a  sub-moral  order,  which  has  no  room  in  it 
for  the  ministry  of  penitence,  and  which  shuts  out  the  possi- 
bility, in  response  to  penitence,  of  the  divine  forgiveness.  It 
is  indeed  true,  as  the  facts  of  the  world  declare,  that  there  is 
a  surd,  a  factor  that  may  prove  insoluble  even  to  divine  power 
and  grace,  in  the  life  of  man,  but  that  is  not  due  to  anything 
in  the  order  of  nature  or  in  the  will  of  (iod.  It  proceeds 
from  the  free  will  of  man.  Not  a  law  of  karma,  but  that 
nn)ral  freedom,  which  is  the  very  manhood  of  man,  hinders 
the  consummation  of  tiod.  Thus  within  Christian  Theism 
there  is  loom  for  all  God's  divine  majesty  and  transcendence 
as  there  is  not  where  karma  reigns.  His  only  limitation  is 
self-limitation.  The  greater  the  freedom  and  capacity  of  llis 
creatures,  the  greater  He  who  rules  them  all  and  saves  them. 
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'  This  Iking  rare  has  drawn  near '  '  to  us,  as  Indian  bliakti 
dreamed  and  hoped  He  would,  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
And  the  faith  of  which  lie  is  the  eentre  confirms  the  intuitions, 
and  crowns  the  longings  of  the  long  centuries  of  Indian 
Theistic  aspiration. 

'    I'ope's  '//Vwrihw;;,;///,  p.  157. 
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The  uipoiortty  of  lllhihii  lo  Vi'i:;.i. 

ThouKli  one  rcslr.iins  the  senses,  yet  .ire  they  mil  res'rained.  Tlmu^h 
one  renounces  sensual  desires,  yet  an  tliey  not  renounced.  A^ain  and 
a^-ain  tliey  return  tn  torment  one.  For  that  reasdii  the  llanie  of  Hari 
bluikti  was  lit  by  itic  \'cd.i. 

There  is  no  need  to  sujjpress  the  senses  ;  desire  of  sensual  pleasure 
ceases  of  itself.  So  mij^lity  is  the  power  that  lies  in  Ilari  bluikli.  Know 
this  assuredly,  < )  liist  amonj,'^  kins;?. 

Tiie  senses  that  Vo^is  suppress  hhaktas  devote  to  the  worship  of 
Bhagavat.  The  thin,;s  of  sense  that  Yoj^is  forsake  Hiiklas  offer  to 
IShag-ivat.  Yogis  forsake  the  things  of  sense,  and  forsaking  them,  they 
suffer  in  the  tlesh  ;  the  followers  of  Ni.'kti  offer  them  to  I'.hagavat,  and 
hence  they  become  for  ever  eni.mcipated. 

Wife,  child,  house,  self,  offer  them  to  Bhagavat.  That  is  the  perfect 
Hhagavat  Dharma,     In  this  above  all  else  does  worship  consist. 

The  sufioiority  of  bliakii  to puiha. 

Though  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  Vedas,  still  by  one  so  ignorant 
may  the  real  .Self  be  apprehended.  The  condition  of  Jlr.thiiuin  may  be 
easily  attained  and  possessed.  '  i  that  end  did  ("■od  send  forth  the  light 
of  Hari  hhakfi. 

Know,  O  king,  that  this  is  what  belongs  to  Bhagavat.  Kspecially  is 
its  token  /'//<;///.  Worshipping  Bhagavat  by  faith  the  m.in  who  has  no 
knowledge  is  delivered. 

Women.  Sudras  and  all  others -place  them  on  board  this  ship  and 
they  all  together  and  easily  can  be  borne  by  the  power  of  faith  and 
worship  to  the  other  bank.  To  cross  thither  without  swimming,  to  gain 
possession  without  painful  eft'ort,  to  obtain  Urahman  by  an  easy  means, 
for  this  end  Narayan  sent  forth  the  light  of  bholdi. 

The  special  quality  of  the  lihagavat  Dharma  is  that  the  simple-hearted 
are  borne  safe  across  tlie  ocean  of  the  world,  lirahman  is  attained  by 
an  easy  means.     This  meaning  is  expressed  clearly  in  the  sloka. 

\\'h,it  /ih,il-!i  is. 
He  who  puts  his  trust  in  the  worship  of  Bhagavat,  rules  and  restric.iuns 
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bdoMic  liis  sl.iMs,  W  lien  he  icndci-^  tlic  litu.il  seivicc  (i(  liis  licait  the 
UciiM-Spiril  i<  in:i(li'  ;^l,i(l.  TIkj  marks  of  a  saint  arc  his  powti  of 
ilcvotion,  how  he  tramples  on  tiie  wrrks  of  his  ,l/i,iiiii.i,  how  ho  swff|is 
rlcan  the  plai  e  of  :;n  ri,tsriii/t,i,  how  lie  makes  a  bontirc  of  kaitiui. 

He  will)  knows  not  Sruti  or  Sniriti  hut  worships  hy  faith  the  way  of 
Hha^avat,  him  neser  for  a  moment  lioes  the  hiirden  of  rules  and 
restrictions  obstruct.  Tlio-e  who,  lacking,'  the  two  eyes,  ^^riili,  Snuiti, 
are  blind,  even  they,  tleeinK  hy  the  mi^^lit  of  faith  to  the  worship  of  Hari, 
by  reason  of  their  full  iieart's  love  meet  with  no  stumblin>.;-l>li)<  k.  Those 
who  follow  thus  the  Hha^,Mvat  Dharma  action  [Ictniut)  cannot  hinder, 
lie  whose  will  i>  a  l,iw  to  action  [k,iri)ui\,  that  I'urusottama  is  obtained 
by  the  worship  of  faith.  Those  who  render  service  according  to  the 
I'.h.ij^avat  Dharm.i.  to  them  the  duty  of  their  own  dluuiiia  heroines  as 
a  bondslave.  It  cannot  st.md  in  their  presence.  Mow  thin  cm  it 
ever  hinder  them  .' 

Whatever  is  done  with  purpose  of  reward  or  what  is  done  without, 
what  the  \'edas,  what  custom,  what  our  own  nature  prescribes,  offer 
thcni,  one  and  all,  to  Hhagavat.     Behold,  that  is  the  Bhagavat  Dharnia. 

lie  whom  the  duty  of  his  diuirina  cannot  hinder,  hear,  (J  kini;,  his 
secret.  I'urusottam.i  has  been  manifested  in  his  heart  by  means  of  the 
knowleih^e  of  the  illimitable  .Self. 

\\  h'. never  the  eje  sees  the  visible,  then  (the  bhakt,i)  sees  there  Cxod 
Himself.  Thus  by  the  means  of  worship  he  offers  up  his  vision,  namely, 
the  objects  that  he  sees. 

In  like  manner  when  he  heirs  with  his  ear,  it  is  an  offering  to  Ihahvutn. 
Without  deliberate  intent,  know  this,  spontaneously  and  naturally 
Bhayavat  is  worshipped. 

He  who  brings  together  scent  and  the  thing  that  has  scent,  he  becomes 
(to  the  bhakta)  the  very  sense  of  smell  by  reason  of  love. 

When  the  sweets  of  taste  are  tasted,  then  its  flavour  is  God  Himself, 
lie  abides  in  the  delight  of  taste  and  (the  hhakta)  perceives  that  the 
enjoyment  of  taste  is  an  offering  to  Brah»hin. 

When  by  our  body  we  touch,  then  in  the  body  the  unembodied  Self  is 
manifested.  Whatever  (the  bhakta)  touches  and  whatever  he  enjoys, 
lo,  it  is  an  offering  to  lUahinan. 

Wherever  he  (the  bhakta)  sets  his  foot,  that  path  is  (iod.  Then  in 
every  step  he  takes,  lo,  his  worship  is  an  offering  to  JSraJiman. 
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Till. I  1,  arc-  many  pnims  of  rfSfinhl.inrc  liciuccii  tlie  theistir  cults  nf 
India  and  C'lni^tianity  uliic  li  sut^Kcst  the  possibility  c.f  indebtedness,  but 
tlicve  fall  for  \\w  ^lo^t  part  into  ime  nr  (ither  of  two  c  lasses,  those  i>n  the 
onr  hand  that  may  be  deM  lilxd  a-  re-eniblance..  in  idea  and  in  the  litual 
uhi.  h  emboilies  ideas,  and  those  on  the  other  whicli  depend  upon  likeness 
in  the  stories  or  le-cnds  that  are  associated  with  the  divine  fij;ures  in  the 
\aiiou-,  relij^ions.  The  similarity  in  the  former  case  is  much  more 
important  tii  in  in  the  latter  ;  but  .it  the  same  time  a^'reenient  between 
relit,Mons  in  respect  of  ideas  and  aspirations  which  often  reach  deep  down 
into  universal  instincts  and  needs  of  the  human  heart  need  not,  one 
recognizes,  by  any  means  necessarily  imply  borrowing  on  either  side. 
In  the  case  of  the  other  cl.iss  of  resemblances,  borrowing  is  more  e.isily 
deterted,  perhaps,  luit  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  minor  signiticanre 
whether  borrowing  in  such  m.itters  has  .ictually  taken  pl.ice.  These 
gather  (  hielly  about  the  story  of  the  child  Kri-na  and  such  a  legend  .is 
that  of  the  visit  to  the  '  \\  liite  Island  '  described  in  the  Mahnblu'irat,}. 

The  lirst  thing  to  be  done  in  considering  the  problems  here  involved 
is  to  see  what  communications  there  were  in  the  eaily  centuries  between 
India  and  those  l.mds  to  the  west  and  north  of  India  where  Christi.mity 
u.is  an  established  religion.  There  seem  to  have  been  three  main  routes 
of  communication,  (1)  from  Egypt  and  Alex.andria.  (z\  from  the  Persian 
(ailf,  and  I  y  from  Kinds  lying  north  of  India  in  Central  Asia. 

(1)  The  intercourse  between  Indi.i  and  Alexandria  was  considerable, 
ajiiiarenily,  until  early  in  the  third  lentury,  when  a  massacre  by  the 
emperor  Car.icalla  of  the  Alexandrians,  among  whom  there  was  a  small 
colony  of  Hindu  traders,  brought  this  to  an  end.  \  large  number  of 
coins  of  Roman  emperors  up  to  Caracalla  have  been  found  in  South 
Indi.i.  but  few  coins  of  emperors  subsecjuent  to  him.  As  this  intercourse 
with  Alexandria  was  mainly  in  matters  of  trade,  and  as  the  Indi.ms 
concerned  in  it  were  m.iinly  of  the  less  thoughtful  classes  of  Dravidiuns, 
there  is  not  likely  to  ha\c  been  much,  if  any.  interchange  of  religious 
ideas. 

12)  The  second  route  of  communication  is  that  between  the  I'ersi.in 
Culf  and  the  west   coast  of   India.     Christian  and  Jewish  communities 
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wrrr  sctilid  in  iliis  p.irt  <it  Imlia,  it  appears,  from  tlie  scomd  century 
uinv.ird.  r..ni.ii  mis  )(iiirii<->i<t  t"  Indii  in  tlic  second  century  and  found 
ihcn-  'i.mc  (  liiisii.uiN  ulni  ii  i  d  .i  IUIik'v.  ..,  Aiaiii.iir  version  of  the 
t;<.s|)fl  of  Si.  M.i'tli'u.  Ill  tin-  i.i\tli  iiiitiii\  uhon  CoMii.is  Iiulico- 
jili-ustcs  vi^.iu■ll  Indi.i,  lie  f..aiid  llii-ic  .i  fliii^ti.m  (  hiinii  s...d  to  ii.ive 
litcn  foundc.l  in  llie  sc.-ond  ccimity.     It  li.id  a  I'.rM.tii  l)isho|). 

(31  Another  import. uit  din  i  lion  fiom  ulm.!)  it  is  not  improb.iliU-  tli.it 
Christian  thou^lit  m.iy  lnw  1  iitrnd  In  'ii  is  lliit  of  the  north-west 
fronlirr.  l>y  «li:rli  -o  m.iny  mv.iMons  of  Itulia  have  t.ikcii  p',11  e  ihroir^hout 
the  (cntiitics.  lust  iioith  of  Al^^ll.lllist.ln  and  correspondiiiK  to  AIkH.ui 
Turkcst.in  l.iy  a  lind  ulii.  Ii  i.iily  in  the  Cliristian  era  uas  the  home  of 
ni.iny  iktm' nicd  l  lui^tian  sects.  Sn< , cs'-i  -  c  expeditions  of  explorers  in 
iicctit  years  have  discovered  lurthtr  ci-t  in  Chinese  'rurke-.tin,  and 
espe.  Lilly  in  the  oasis  of  Tuit.in,  ,i  l.ii;;c  lumiher  of  Christian  documents, 
iiultidin;.;  mm  h  of  the  literature  of  the  M.michaean  sect.  '1  hese  aie 
texts  believed  to  have  been  uiitten  '.it  some  time  before  the  tenth 
.enli:ry  lor  the  use  of  a  lai>;e  .M.michae  in  community'.'  It  is  e\ident 
ih.it  there  uere  import. int  centres  in  this  rejiion  liom  which  Chiistiau 
ide.is  must  have  been  (oiuivtd  occasi.mally  across  the  mountains  to 
indi.i.  One  of  the  bl^ll.>ps,  indeed,  "ho  attended  the  :.;re.it  Council  of 
Nic.uM  in  .\.  ic  325  is  desi-n.iii  d  ■  bishop  of  the  Chun  li  of  Persia  and 
-rc.it  Ir.dia",  which  is  understood  to  mean  the  Indi.i  ol  the  Indus  valley 
and  peril, ips  pome  distance  beyond  it.  It  is  accipted  as  eminently 
probable  now  tli.it  there  is  a  siibst.mce  "f  truth  in  the  legend  of  St.  Thomas 
which  tells  of  his  coming;  to  Indi.i  to  the  kin-dom  of  C.ondoferus  or 
('.ondophares.  who  ruled  over  I'arthia  and  the  western  I'unj.ab  in  the  tirst 
century,  \\  lu  ther  or  not  tliere  is  ,iny  substance  in  the  further  tradition 
that  he  was  buried  in  Mylapore  near  Madras,— and  this  is  much  less 
prob.ible,-it  is,  to  say  the  least,  quite  possible  that  he  actually  pre.iched 
the  Ciosiiel  in  North  West  India. 

These  .seem  to  be  the  main  channels  by  which  Christian  ideas  m.iy 
have  reached  India  in  the  early  centuries.  In  later  times,  of  course,  from 
the  seventh  century  onwaril,  there  were  other  Christian  influences  coming 
from  v.irious  iliiections  into  the  country. 

We  li.n e  now  to  consider  whether  there  is  any  reliable  evidence  of  the 
Christian  influence  which  may  have  come  to  India  by  these,  or,  possibly, 
by  other,  channels  havintJ  made  any  mark  upon  Indian  theistic  religion. 
Let  us  look  in  the  first  place  at  the  le-ends  which  may  be  said  to  bear 
tokens  of  such  induence.  These  are  especially  those  that  gather  round 
the  figure  of  the  child  Krisna.  Here  is  Sir  K.  G.  Hh.indarkar's  .iccount 
of  what   he   su])poses   to   have   possibly  h.ippened    in   this   connexion: 

'   y.  [Aggc  in/./;'.  .I.S.,  Jan.  I. ,13,  i'.  ;y. 
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'About  t'ne  fii^t  century  of  tlie  Cliristian  cm,  tlie  boy-;;od  of  a  wandering 
tribe  of  cow-hcnis  of  tlie  name  of  Aljhir.is  came  to  be  i'Sentitad  with 
\'asudt\'.i.  In  tlie  cnurs>_-  of  ti.eir  uandciin-js  eastu.ird  frmii  Syria  or 
Asi.i  Minor  tliey  l)r(Hi;^lit  with  tlicm,  probably,  traditions  fif  the  birlii  of 
Christ  in  a  stable,  tlie  massacre  of  tlie  innocents.  <ic.,  antl  tlie  name 
Christ  it>elf.  The  name  becaiiie  rcroL;ni/ed  as  Knsna.  a"  this  word  i^ 
(-ften  ])ronounccd  by  sonic  Indians  as  Kristo  or  Kusto.  And  thus  the 
traditional  legends  l)roii;^'ht  by  the  Abhiras  became  engr.ifted  on  the  story 
of  \"asu(lcv,i  Krisna  of  India.''  That  is  an  opinion  that  is  shared  by 
many  schol.irs.  and  certainly  tlu  ri-  seems  to  be  niU(  h  to  ^up])ort  it.  No 
one  cm  help  bein;^'  struck  by  numerous  points  oi  reseinblance  betuecn 
the  story  of  the  <  hild  Kri>na  and  thai  i  ,'  the  child  Christ,  ihoir^h  these 
are  resemblances  merely  in  outward  detail  and  not  at  all  in  the  spirit  nd 
atmosphere  of  the  stories.  The  elements  that  .arc  snpjioscd  to  show 
Christian  intUience  in  the  le;.^cnd  of  Krisn.i  are  such  as  the  honour  p.iid 
to  his  mother  Dev.iki.  the  birth  in  a  stable,  the  massacre  f)f  children  by 
Kaiiisa.  the  represi  ntation  in  Indi.m  jiictu'cs  i>l  the  mother  sucklinj,'  the 
child  like  ,1  M itiii'1111,1  L},tans.  When  .  ■  in\e>tiL;.ites,  howe\er.  these 
incidents,  one  finds  that  the  hypothesis  ol  indebtedness  h  is  to  be  accejited 
with  caution  and  a  liistinction  made  betuecn  some  of  the  parallels  and 
others. 

We  tlnd.  for  ex,im]ile,  that  the  enmil  twee  n  the  wicketl  K.inisa  and 
liis  nephew  Krisna  is  icferrcd  to  .as  f.imili.ar  in  1'. it, ihj, ill's  Maha'^luUya 
(second  century  V.  C'.b  and  it  is  t'.iir  to  conclude  that  the  legend  of  the 
attemjit  of  K.inis.i  to  kill  Krisna  in  his  childhood,  as  well  .is  that  (>f  his 
murder  of  the  other  children  of  \  asudex.a,  ,is  bein;_;  the  cause  of  that 
enmity,  was  also  c\t.int  .it  that  iieriod.  It  h.is  also  been  claimed  tli.it 
there  is  an  earlier  Intii.m  repiesentation  of  tiie  suckling  mother  than  any 
Christi.m  picture  known  of  the  Maaoiiiui  la.taiu.  The  association  ot 
Kri  =  iia  with  his  nmther  Dc.aki  i-,  of  course,  as  old  as  the  Ch.md.ogya 
I'panisad.  There  are  otlicr  consideration-^,  which  a  comparison  with 
similar  worships  to  that  of  Kr  sna  in  other  countries  sug;.;ests,  that 
strengthen  the  \iew  tliat  tlie  cowherd  gml  of  the  Abluras.  even  though 
worsliipped  as  a  child,  need  (>we  nothing  to  ('hristi.in  story.  Their  deity, 
associated  ,is  he  was  with  cattle,  was  prob.ibly  originally  a  deity  of  the 
spring  and  the  renewed  life  of  n.ature,  like  Dionysus.  It  is  accordingly 
interesting  to  note  that  Dionysus  seems  to  have  been  worshipjied  as 
■1  child  under  the  title  Dionysus  l.iknites,  a  name  taken  "  from  the  craiile 
in  which  they  put  children  to  sleep'.  The  Maen.ids  are  Dionysus's 
nurses,  and  we  see  them  i)arallele<l,  ])erluip<,  in  the  Gopis.  Other 
simil.uities  in  the  stories   lead  us  to  com  hide  that  some  (i|  the  as[)ects 
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of  the  Krisna  story  that  ;^ivc  it  a  resemblance  to  the  story  of  the  child 
Christ,  which  is  purely  suprrlicial  ami  disappears  on  investigation,  really 
spring  from  its  character  as  a  nature  wnsliip  dt.Mf)in^  the  return  o! 
spring  after  the  winter,  and  cnibodyin-  in  tlie  person  of  tlu  youthful 
Krisiia  the  joy  of  that  resurrection. 

.■\t  the  same  tinu'  there  st-ems  ^'ood  -munc.  for  believin;4  th.it  about  the 
middle  of  the  seven'h  century  Ncstori.m  mi-sion-,  (which  are  believed  tc 
have  entered  Indi.i  from  the  north  in  the  year  639)  may  have  brou:4h; 
stories  of  the  child  Christ  a-  well  as  pictures  and  ritual  ob-crvances 
which  aft'ei  ted  the  story  of  ICr'^O^i  '''S  related  in  the  Ihiranas.  and  the 
worship  of  Krisna  especially  in  relation  to  tlie  celebr.ition  of  his  f>irth 
festival.  To  this  belon<;s  the  birth  in  a  cou-housc  among  cattle,  thi 
■  m.issacre  of  the  innocents",  the  story  that  his  foster-father  Namla  wa-- 
travellin,:,'  at  the  time  to  M.ilhur.'i  to  pay  ta\  or  tiibute  civ,-!  to  Kam>a, 
and  other  details  to  l)e  found  in  the  various  Puraiias  and  in  the  J.'hniui 
lUulr.itii  (a  work  of  date  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  tlie  thirteenth 
centtny  *. 

Another  legend,  in  addition  to  this  of  the  child  Kri.^na.  which  we  lriv( 
to  examine  in  our  search  for  ])ossible  indebtedness,  is  that  of  tlie  tra\eliers 
to  the  Sv:tad-iif>a,  as  related  in  Mhh.  XII.  'I  his  is  a  country  'to  the 
north  of  mount  Meru  and  on  the  shore  of  the  Se.i  of  Milk'.  Th.it  scem> 
to  point  t.i  a  land  in  Central  Asia,  if  the  I'.irectinns  mean  anything,  and 
Professor  Carbe  has  persuaded  himself  that  the  sea  in  ([uestion  is  Lake 
iSalchash.  which  lies  near  one  of  the  most  important  tr.ide  routes  ot 
Central  Indi.i  and  has  .1  Kiighis  name  which  me.ins  'white  ocean'.  0) 
the  inhabit. ints  of  this  land  it  is  said  that  they  have  'complexions  as 
white  as  the  niys  of  tlie  moon  and  are  devoted  to  NMi.lyana '.  'The 
inhabitants  of  Svetadvipa  believe  in  and  adore  only  one  God',  who  is 
invisible.  The  highly  imaginaiive  char.icter  of  the  description  of  the 
land  and  th.e  people,  as  well  as  some  indica'ions  in  the  n.iri.itive  that  it 
is  not  to  be  taken  liter.illy,  has  convinced  sonic  scholars,  such  as  B.irth. 
Hopkins,  and  !;hanc,arkar.  tli..t  the  story  is  a  mere  flight  of  fancy  and 
that  the  .Svetadvfp.i  is  th.e  heaven  of  NMr.ly.ma.  If  it  has  any  b.isis  at  all 
in  fact,  it  is  most  probable  that  it  refers  to  some  Christian  settlement  to 
the  north  of  India. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  possibility  of  indebtedness  to  Christianity 
in  idea  and  in  the  ritu.il  that  symbolizes  idea,  we  are  working  in  quite 
a  different  r.iedium.  The  evidence  that  has  been  considered  alwve  is 
concerned  entirely  with  detail  of  fact.  Here  the  discussion,  as  h.->s  been 
said,  'belongs  more  to  the  region  of  feeling  than  to  that  of  absolute 
proof'.'     No  one  need   supi)ose  ih.at  the  idea-  that  b!hi':ti  connotes  arc 
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a  foreign  importation  into  India.  It  li.is  l)ecn  .sliown  that  the  word  in  it? 
rflii;i(nis  ai)plir,ition  is  jire-Chrisi  n,'  and  that  i.i  what  one  would  c\pect. 
for  the  attitude  of  soul  that  it  iniiihes.  however  it  nii.;lu  have  been  ovei- 
shadowed  in  India  by  X'edantic  ^peciilation,  is  in  a.^reenient  with  human 
needs  and  hmt^in^'s.  At  the  same  time  the  feeiin;^'  of  '  lo\  in^  faith  '  may 
well  have  been  deepened  and  illuminated  l.>y  Christian  teacliin,;;  when 
later  th.it  may  ha\e  bei^un  to  induenc(?  the  relii,'iou.>  thi'Ui;ht  ut  India. 
\\'h(  ther  tint  w.is  so  .md  how  f.ir  is  a  dift'.cult  question  to  answer. 

'Ihe  li/i,i^,i-niiii^'i/,i  i.s  the  earliest  scripture  in  which  Christian  intluence 
is  possible,  and  t'l  t  only  if  we  date  it.  at  least  in  one  of  its  revisions, 
later  than  the  be^rinnin;,'  of  the  Christian  era.  Many  parallels  have  been 
traced  between  its  language  .md  tluit  of  the  New  Testament,  especially 
of  the  C.ospcl  of  St.  Jolm.  .\  careful  examination  of  these,  however, 
shows  the  rcM  nibl.inces  to  be  in  many  uses  purely  \erb.d  and  unreal, 
while  others  ca.i  be  paralleli-d  from  L'panis.ids  which  are  certainly  pre- 
Christian.  For  example,  when  it  is  said  ivii.  6), '  The  source  of  the  whole 
univcr>e  .md  its  dissolution  am  1  ',  and  (x.  391  •  the  seed  of  all  born  beings 
am  I  :  there  is  naught  that  can  be  in  existence,  moving  or  unmoving 
with.Mit  nie',  Krisna's  relation  to  tlu:  world  is  really  represented  as 
entirely  different  from  that  which  is  claimetl  for  the  Word  in  the  verse 
'.Ml  tilings  were  ni.ide  by  him  :  and  \\itlu>ut  him  was  not  anything  made 
tnatwas  mat'e"  (  lohn  i.  31.  •  \\  h.it  is  there  that  one  would  call  other 
(than  me).-'  asks  the  irreating  .i/w,?//  in  the  .li/any.i  I'/^tn.'^d,/.  Again, 
when  Krisna  says  •«)f  creations  I  am  the  beginning  and  the  end  and 
likewise  the  mid-t ;  ...  of  letters  I  ,im  the  syllable  \:  .  .  .  I  am  death 
tli.it  ravi-lus  all  ;ir.d  the  source  of  nil  things  to  be'  ix.  52-41,  the  likencs.- 
to  the  words  in  Revelation.  'I  am  the  fir-t  and  the  last  and  the  living 
one  .  .  .  and  I  li.i\c  the  keys  of  de.ith  ...  1  am  the  Al])ha  and  the  Omeg.t " 
1  Kev.  i.  17,  l.S.  h\  is  purely  supertici.d.  The  dil'fercncc  is  realized  when 
it  is  rcmemberctl  th.it  the  letter  A  is  inherent  in  all  the  letters  of  the 
.Sanskrit  alphabet.  Krisn.a's  idcnliiication  of  himself  with  everything  in 
the  uni\erse  is  in  fidl  agreement  with  the  claims  for  Hrahnuni  in  the 
Upanisads,  and  th.at  among  the  lists  of  those  things  that  lie  is  there 
should  be  found  some  of  the  names,  such  as  the  truth,  the  light,  the  way. 
which  are  .ipplied  to  Christ,  and  especially  to  Christ  in  His  asjiect  as  the 
eternal  Word,  is  not  surprising  and  ( .innot  be  said  to  pro\e  indebtedness. 
The  case  for  intluence  by  Christian  teai  hing  on  the  iiitii  is  stronger  in 
reference  to  such  a  passage  as  '  Those  who  are  dcNutcd  to  uie  in  lo\c  are 
in  me  ,ind  I  in  ihcni'  ix.  29),  where  there  certainly  seems  to  be  much 
more  of  the  spirit  of  tjie  Christian  gospel  than  can  be  traced  in  any 
earlier  scripture.     It  is  possible,  however,  to  maint.iin  th,.t,  ,!S  the  !o\ing 
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faith  of  blhi!cti  awoke  spontaneou>ly  in  Iniiian  lirarts.  so  the  sfreni;thenin.,' 
and  deepening,'  of  tlie  relation  of  lo\e  and  devotion  whicli  suf h  a  pa>sa;4e 
indicates  ina\-  ha\c  taken  plare  tliroiii;h  the  working  of  the  divine  Spirit 
apart  froni  the  Christian  revelation.  The  ([tie^tion  of  indebtedness  in  the 
case  of  the  /!/hii;a-,uti(^iti}  cannot  a':(-ordinj^ly  he  answered  in  one  way  or 
the  otlu  r  with  any  ronfidenre. 

We  are  treadin;_'.  as  I'rofes-or  (.'rarbe  remarks,  on  solid  L;roun(l  when 
we  pas^  to  coniider  the  qiiestiun  of  the  intluenre  of  Christian  teaching  on 
the  ideas  of  later  \'.iistia\\.e  and  Saivite  theism.  Thai  such  intluenre 
was  ^•()n^iderabIe  and  increasing;  from  about  the  eighth  century  on^vards 
seems  hi.i;lily  proliable,  hut  to  determine  its  extent  and  to  point  out  lUst 
where  it  is  present  in  p.irticular  is  by  no  means  easy.  We  shall  only 
attempt  to  note  a  few  points  in  some  of  the  theistic  schools  where 
Christian  intlucnce  sccms  to  be  f.urly  certain. 

it  seems  hij,dily  probable,  when  we  consider  the  region  in  which  the 
revival  of  I'luihti  in  the  tinif  of  Kunrmuja  took  place,  and  its  nearness  to 
tlie  Nestorian  Christians  of  South  India,  that  he  had  some  acqu.unt.mce 
with  Christian  truth.  In  the  opinion  of  ( Irierson  and  (larbe  his  "con- 
version' from  the  srhool  of  Sankar.i  to  the  HhTr^avaia  religion  was  due 
to  Christian  intUience.'  'I'his,  however,  can  only  be  a  coniecture.  The 
relij;ious  exclusiveness.— so  different  from  the  easy  toler.mce  that  usually 
characterizes  Indian  religion, — which  we  find  in  Rainanuja  and  Madhva 
(see  pp.  loi  f.,  114  above),  may  betray  the  influence  of  Christian  ;•  ichin^. 
Sir  K.  C..  Hhandaikar  finds  in  the  doctrine  of  surrender  to  the  i^uru  "a 
strikin;^  rescmblanc(.'  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Christ  suffering;  or,  in  the 
wordsof  our  author.  Koin,L;  throu),di  the  processes  necessary  for  redemption, 
the  believer  doinL;  nolhiiv^  but  ptittin.;  complete  fiith  in  his  saviour '. - 
This  view  is  also  held  by  Dr.  (irierson,  but  we  agree  with  Professor  ( iarbc 
that  the  inP.uence  of  the  ;,'V/;7/  is  thoroughly  Indian  anil  ancient,  though 
it  is  possible  that  the  rel.uion  of  the  Christian  to  Christ  may  have  done 
something  to  deepen  the  conception.  Sir  R.  C,.  Bhandarkar  is  proljably 
on  surer  ground  when  he  suggests  that  "some  o{  the  liner  points  in  tin; 
theory  oi  fu-.rpat/i  mwy  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Christianity '.'  This 
is  in  agreement  with  our  view  that  the  whole  intensification  of  the  spirit 
of />/tid-//\  of  which  the  doctrine  of  piap,iiti  is  an  instance,  may  lie  due  to 
Christian  sentiment  making  itself  felt  in  the  South.  Again,  it  is  the  view 
of  iJr.  Grierson  and  of  Profe-sor  C.arbe  that  the  sacramental  meal  or 
Diiih.ipiitsi'ida,  as  it  is  found  lure,  '  shows  points  of  agreement  with  the 
Christian  lui'harist  which  cini-,.^l  be  mere  matters  of  chance'.'    Certainly 
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thi.-  appc.'.rs  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  this  ceremony  as  ubservrd  among 
the  Kab;r  Pantliis.' 

In  the  case  of  Madiiva  the  follow  in-  pdnts  of  varym„'  importance  have 
lieen  indiiatcl  as  beirayini;  evidence  of  his  having  come  under  Christian 
intUienic-:  (i)  his  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  (see  p.  113  above) 
which  niiy  ha\e  been  su;,'Kested  by  mediaexal  Christian  teachin.^  in 
regard  to  tlie  fiittire  life  (2)  the  doctrine  of  salvation  through  a  mediator, 
\Tiyu.  son  of  \'isnii.  an  idea  which  is  to  be  found  in  emliryo  in  the 
tcaclun;^  of  Kani.lnuj.i  (seep.  loyabovei:  (3)  storus  told  in  Madhva's 
life  v.hii  li  resemble  incidents  in  the  Ciospels,  such  as  Ids  visiting  temples 
when  a  boy.  his  spendmg  forty-eight  days  in  fasting  and  prayer  before 
beginnin-  to  teach,  his  miraculous  feeding  of  a  multitude,  and  the 
description  in  his  life  of  Madhvas  as  '  nshing  for  souls  '.- 

It  is  claimed  that  Christian  influences  are  traccaV)le  in  all  the  popular 
cults  of  the  Indian  mediaeval  period,  in  Kamananda,  who  had  twelve 
disciples,  and  Tulsi  Das  in  the  north,  in  the  Maratlia  poets  in  the  west, 
and  in  .Siva  /■//d/.-//  in  the  south.  In  regard  to  the  last,  that  there  has 
been  such  influence  is  the  opinion  both  of  Dr.  Tope  and  of  Mr.  K.  W. 
Fra/er,  wlio  are  well  acquainted  with  the  literature.  Tlie  latter  says, 
'  Throughout  T-miil  literature  from  the  eighth  to  ninth  century  there  are 
to  be  found  ideas  and  sometimes  totally  unexpected  forms  of  expression 
suggestive  of  some  Christian  iniluences  on  the  poetry  of  the  period.'  ' 

In  regard  to  Marathi  pof  y  there  are  many  jiassages  and  phrar-es  that 
could  be  (luoted  which  are  closely  parallel  to  Christian  thouglit  and 
language.  In  Jnanesvar  it  is  said,  for  example,  that  Krisna  makes 
those  devoted  to  him  '  lit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ( Vaikunthai ".  That 
is  a  striking  phrase  which  certainly  has  a  decidedly  Christian  soimd. 
Again.  Namdev  has  this  remarkable  passage  in  one  of  his  poems : 
'\\hen  a  man  breaketh  with  his  family  and  all  his  friends,  then  the 
Carpenter  of  his  own  accord  cometh  to  him.'  An  examination  of  this 
passage,  however,  shows  that  the  coincidence  in  language  is  probably 
accidental.  Similar  exhortations  to  be  found  in  Tukarfim,  as  well  as 
much  besides  in  the  whole  sjjirit  and  language  of  his  Al'liiu'it^s,  make  it 
dcddedly  probable  that  he  at  least  had  somehow  or  other  come  under 
the  intluence.  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  Christian  thought.  This  is 
the  view  of  Mr.  J.  Nelson  Fraser  who,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  K.  I>. 
Marathe.  has  translated  his  poems  into  English  and  who  has  supplied 
some  passages  in  suppfut  of  his  contention.  Thus  Tukarfim  says, 
'  \\  h.ituvcr  keeps  you  from  God,  be  it  your  father  or  mother,  give  it  up ' 
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iKrascr  ;ind  Marathe.  1.  p.  171).  '  Ulessed  in  the  world  are  the  com- 
passionate; their  true  home  is  \'.iikuntha'  (op.  cit.,  I.  p.  233>.  Comp.irc 
Matt.  V.  7  -'  Blessed  .ire  the  nurciful '.  '  Mercy,  foryi\  eness.  and  pc.ice,— 
where  these  are,  there  is  the  dwellin^'-place  of  (lod '  (op.  cit.,  1.  p.  231). 
'To  eaih  has  been  shown  a  path  according  to  his  capacity;  he  will  learn 
to  know  it  as  he  follows  it'  (op.  cit.,  I,  p.  27).  Compare  John  \ii.  17. 
'If  any  man  willeth  to  do  hii  will  he  shall  know  of  the  tc.i'hin;,''. 
'  I  will  (  ast  my  burden  on  thee,  O  Paiiduranga '  (op.  cit.,  1,  p.  29).  '1  am 
a  man  of  low  dej^ree,  feeble  in  brain,  miserable  in  aspect;  other  defects 
of  mine  too  he  knows  ;  ye^  \'itthal  has  accepted  me.  knowing  what  my 
purpose  is'  (o]i.  cit,  1.  j).  29).  These  passasfes,  so  Christi.m  in  sentiment 
as  well  as  in  languai,'e,  could  be  multiplied.  Mr.  1-raser  further  draws 
attention  to  the  frequent  denunciations  of  pride  in  Tukar.lm's  writings,  as 
the  cause  of  spiritu.d  blindness,  in  close  agreement  with  Christian 
teaching.  Certainly  cither  Tukaram  was  actually  in  contact  with 
Christi.m  teaching,  which  is  by  no  means  improbable,  or  he  w.is 
a  remarkable  instance  of  a  iium  naliiralitcr  Christiana.  Ur.  ( irierson 
has  adduced  much  evidence  to  show  that  Chiistian  influences  were  at 
work  among  the  north  Indi.in  saints  of  the  lUuiktamali',  and  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  similar  iniluenccs  were  present  among  the 
Maratha  saints  of  further  south. 
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Thi--  st'i  t  ma)' he  i.ikcii  .i^  .ill  cNaiiiiile  of  m.iii)  inirair  sects,  largely 
theistic  in  character,  tn  uhii.li  it  lias  Ijcen  iiupossiljlc  to  refer.  The  name 
is  said  to  be  a  curriiptionof  MiilidiUihltavit.'x.^.  "  liii^h-ininded '.  Another 
title  ^i\cn  to  niembers  of  the  sect  is  MalidlnuJ.  They  are  found  in  the 
Deccan  .'.nd  the  lierars,  antl  are  said  also  to  have  iiuiths  or  reli^^ious 
houses  m  the  I'unjab  and  even  in  .Aft;hanist.in.  .\\  the  census  of  1901 
they  numbered  22,71(1.  They  seem  to  h.ue  arisen  in  the  thirteenth 
centuiy.  when  the  llh.igavata  taitii  \\as  re\ivin,:;'  in  the  M.ir.uha  country, 
and  when  Jnanesvar  was  wriim.;  his  Mar.ithi  i  omnientary  on  the 
JUu'.t^iiTdt/^nta.  Their  founder  is  s.iid  to  lia\e  been  .Sn  Cakradhar 
a  Karhada  Kr.dinian. 

They  worship  Krisiui  and  D.ittatrej.i.  tlie  latter  as  an  incarnation  of 
the  supreme  deity.  '  They  do  not  wdrship  idols,  and  have  no  faith  in 
the  huli  ox  purdnii  religion  of  the  Hindus.  They  neither  worship  other 
gods,  nor  stay,  or  even  drink  w..'er.  in  other  temples."  .\t  moat  of  their 
temples  lhe>'  have  '  quadranj^ular  or  circular  white-washed  terraces  which 
they  worshij)  in  the  name  of  ( lod  '.  Their  chief  religious  scripture  is  the 
LUani) i/ii,  which  is  written  in  .M.ir.ithi.  It  is  said  to  teach  the  doctrines 
of  the  I>hiii^iii'iU,i^!tii,  which  they  reverence.  They  follow  Ih'urabliakti. 
They  admit  all  classes  of  Hindus,  e.\ce|)t  outcastes,  to  their  sect,  and 
within  it  no  caste  distinctions  are  recognized.  '  A  IJrahman  of  the  lower 
class  can  become  a  iita/uuit,'.  (i.e.  principal  guru)  by  merit  and  can 
initiate  a  lir.lhman.'  There  are  four  main  divisions,  of  ,>  ;  ich  two  are  the 
T'.f/;ifi,'/,  or  strictly  celibate  class,  and  the  _l;/iii> bkiti i,  who  wear  the  dress 
of  the  order  and  li\e  ir  matin,  but  are  allowed  to  many.  The  vaira^is 
[iractise  celibacy,  and  the  men  celibates  and  wfniien  celib.Ues  remain 
ap.irt  from  each  other,  the  latter  under  a  female  tihtlianla  of  their  own. 
'  W  omen  and  men  nev^r  hold  a  joint  service.' 

One  of  their  principles  is  tiitya  i:(,>n,  or  constant  wandering,  though 
they  ha\e  inatJi-  .it  certain  places.  The  saiiiiyCtsl's  robe  which  they  wear 
IS  of  a  dark  colour,  being  Ciyed  with  l.imp-biack.  They  go  from  village  to 
Tillage  in  companies  of  trom  tifty  to  one  hundred  persons,  m.iintaining_ 
themselves  by  begging.  1  hey  practise  aiumsd  uion-kiiling)  with  much 
strictness,  not  even  cutting:  gi.iss  or  plucking  leaves  or  fruit,  and  usin-' 
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water  tor  b.ill'.in-  i)r  drinkin-  v^ry  ..p.irin-ly  TluTe  arc  various  j^rade^ 
and  di\iM"n-i  of  llic  initiates.  Their  rcli;4ious  hooks  arc  kept  secret,  and 
for  that  reason  are  written  in  a  secret  script.  Perhaps  Ijecause  of  this 
secrecy  they  >eeiii  to  have  aroused  much  suspicion,  and  are  severely 
crituiiied  by  such  Marathi  poets  as  l.kanfith  and  Tukarrim.  They  ueie 
apparently  persecuted  in  tlie  time  of  the  Manitha  I'esvas,  and  are 
described  in  a  public  notification  of  the  time  as  a  thorouj^hly  disreputable 
sect.  They  appear  to  have  been  especially  disliked  by  the  l',iri-<in';. 
or  worshippers  of  Vithoba.  This  may  iiave  been  due  not  only  to  the 
secrecy  \vhich  they  practised,  but  also  to  their  religious  e.xclusiveness.  an 
attitude  unusual  in  Hinduism,  but  occasionally  found  in  theistic  sects  in 
India,  e.  ■^.  amonj,'  the  Mfidhvas  and  the  followers  of  K.unanuja.  Thou-h 
they  are  \'aisnavas,  'the  uorshippers  at  the  shrines  of  I'andharpur, 
Can^'apur,  and'l  )wrirkri  wid  not  allow  them  to  worship  at  their  shrines. 
The  sect  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  heterodox.' 

There  are  respects  in  which  the  practices  of  this  sect  recall  i.racticcs 
within  some  of  the  early  Christian  sects,  such  as  the  Manichaeans.  It 
may  be  possible  on  a  closer  investigation  to  decide  \»hether  Chri,tian 
influences  have  been  present  here. 

Note.  -On  the  subject  of  the  M.lnbh.lus  see  Mono-rapli  Xo.  131  ot 
the  Kthno-raphical  Survey  of  liombay,  and  a  paper  by  Mr,  K.  .\.  I'adhye 
in  the  TianuHlidis  of  the  .Xnthropolu-ical  Society  of  Hombay  fVol.  x). 
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Till,  v.hulc  .--iiliicrt  I 'I'  the  tliti-tic  i  u!'o  in  I  I'.ii.i  lias  ]H:vn  ncatcd  in 
ciin-idcrablc  detail  in  Sir  K.  (i.  liliandarl^.^r's  W'.iutinisiii,  Siii;  i'siii,  anJ 
Miiiiir  /\Llri;ious  Syi/iiiis  \n  the  I .ihydo/;uditi  <f  lildo-Aiyaii  Risctircl! 
iStrasshuij;).  In  his  artii  k-  cm  the  /Ikakti-Mdixit  in  the  l-juydvpacdia 
,if  Rtiit;.!'/!  itnd  iJ/u'cS.  Sir  ( '..  A.  CrierMin  has  al-o  tr.iw  rsed  the  greater 
part  of  the  ground,  lie  has  nut.  h.i)\\e\  er,  dealt  with  Sii'd  /.'//»//•//,  for 
\vlii<  h  sec /^/.;r  .■(/.,/;/,v  (.""'.v///  A/i//./!  in  tlu  sanie  work.  Many  valuable 
articles  on  the  \arious  theistic  sects  are  to  be  lound  in  this  /•>.  i>  /"/-^v//.?. 

For  the  theistic  tendem  ies  oi  the  reli-ion  during  the  periods  of  the 
\'edas,  tile  ISralimanas.  and  the  I'panisads.  the  standard  works  ol 
Macdonell  (  I'cJu-  J/y/Za /<xy'-  I '  loonilield  (AV//-/(7;  <////.■  /  V,/.?i.  Hopkins 
•  /u'/.\i;/i»!s  of  hhi/a).  and  liarth  (/\c-//l:/i'/!s  of  Iiuiios  should  be  consulted. 
In  the  two  la>t  named  much  inforir.ation  in  ri Terence  to  later  theistic 
aspects  of  1  liii,li.ii>m  will  .il-o  be  lound.  (in  later  phases  of  Indian 
Theism  some  of  the  more  iinportaiu  books,  cliiclly  those  obtainable  in 
English,  are  given  below. 

The  Tlu-isin  if  I  lie  J)/i,ii^,i:,ii!i;i/d. 

\{.  i.\?irhc's  I!/i,iX'ro,u{i;i!J  (Leipzig)  and  his  J':di,it  mi  J  das  Ciu-is/en- 
tliitiii.     (Tubingen  :  J.  C.  15.  .Mohr.  1 
T/uisiii  iciihin  linddhisfi:. 

I'oussin's    Bouddliismc :    Opinions  siir  rilisloiio  do  la   Do^inatique. 

I  Paris;  lieauchesne.l 
Senart's  Oyii:;incs  bonddi.iqiios.     (Paris:   Leroux.l 

Ranhuiiija. 

Life  cf  Rdntanuja      P.y  A.  Govindacharya.     iM-idias:   Murthy.) 
W'danta  Sritras.  with  R.inianuja's  Commentary.     S.  J!.  II.,  vol.  .xlviii. 
Introduction  (by   Thibautl  to  .V.  /.'.  /:'.,  vol.  .\xxr> . 
IShai^a-oadgilCi,  with  Ramfinuja's  Commentary,  translated  by  .\.  C.ovin- 

dacharya.     (Madras:  \'aijayanti  Press.) 
Tho     Tcao/iiil_i^s    if    Vcddnt.i    .uoordui,;    to    Kaind.iuja.      P.)     \'.    A. 

Sukhtankar.     (Wien  :   Hol/liausen.i 
Ya/india  Mala  Ihpikd,  tr.mslated  by  A.  (.ioviiidacharya.     (Madras: 

Meykandan  Press.) 


Ariicxnix  i-: 


-■\^ 


Ma,lh-,,. 

■J/ir  Life  ,ui./  l\.i.  Itini^s  ,'fS>i  Madh-'iuhny.u.    I'.y  C.  M.  I'.i.lnKinabli.i 

ClKir.     (M.ulra.^.l 
Tin  Hh.iC'ivadi^itd,  with   M.idlu.u:li.a-ya'b  ComineiUary.  tran^laud  by 

>uhl)a  U.iu.     (Madras.) 

Till  SI  IKfi. 

Tlh    l\,}iihiv,i)hi    of    Tuhi    JJ.n,    Iran-Liieil   Ir.nii    llic    Iliiuli   by   1'.   S. 

Crow^e.     2  viilb.     (  Ailahaliad  ;   i  .ovL-niiiicnt  I'rcss.l 
l-'or  other  works  '^ee  ('.ricMUi  in  /;/,/;,(//  Anti-iuary,  vol.  x\ii,  |).  22;. 

Marat/ui  SaiiUs. 

The  rih-ins  of  Tiih<\raiii,  iv.in.-.LaLd  by  Fr,iM.r  .iiul  Aba.ilbf.  2  \>.ls. 
(\c)L  iii  in  tiic  I'rcss).     l^'al!ra^:  Christian  Literature  .Society.) 

Si-e  also  Kanadc's  AV,>v  of  ihc  Mafatha  Poi.o:  chap.  \  in  (I'.ombay  : 
I'unalckar),  and  articles  in  the  huiiait  Iiifc>/:vf.  r  i  Madr.is  :  Christian 
Literature  Society)  in  July,  l'-i4.  w\  Jn.ine,-,\ar,  in  April,  1913.  "" 
Nanulev,  and  in  April,  I'jl2,  on  Tukaram.  Also  in  January,  1913, 
on  the  M.ir.itha  jioets. 

Lmlaiiyii  niui  tht  Tuiiy^d':  S^iiiili. 
Lord  Gmirani^r,,.     By  S.  K.  C.hcse.     (Caleutt,- :    I'atnk.i  (  Utice.) 
History  of  Tciii^aii  Laiii^u.,^^-  and  Litcralun.     I'.y  D.  C.  Sen.     (C.d- 

ciitta  :  The  University.  1 
L'ait^iiiyds  Pil:::rima:^cs  oiid  7\;uhin,i:s.  translated  froii'  the  BeiiKali  by 
Jadunath  Sarkar.     (Calcutta:  Sarkar.      London:  Luzac.i 

Kal>:r. 

K.dir  and  the    Kaiur   Panth.       By    C.    II.    Westcott.      iCaunpore: 

Mission  Press.) 
KuMr's  Pfak,  translated  by  I'reni  Chand.    (Calcutta  :   Baptist  Missifm 

I'ress.) 

A'd/iah  iDhl  the  SiiJis. 

The  .\di  Craulh,  translated  by  i:.  Truinpp.     (London  :  Allen  .S;  Co.) 
The  Sikh  Keli,i:,ion  :  a  translation  of  the  Granth  with  lives  of  the  C.urus. 
By  M.  A.  ^iacauliffe.     6  vols.     (O.xford  :   Clarendon  I'ress.  1 

Siva  Ph.tkti. 

The   Tinix'dsat;,,,,,  of  .^Luiikk.i    Vdsagar.      F.y  ().   U.  I'ope.      Intro- 
duction, text,  translation.     (Oxford:  Clarendon  I'ress.) 
TerSaiva  Siddhaiita.     Von  11.  \V.  Schomerus.     (Leipzig:    Hinrichs.l 

The  Sdhta  Scet. 

Taittra  of  the  Great  Liheratii'ii  [MahanirrCina  Tantra).  \  tr.inslati.n 
from  the  Sanskrit  with  introduction  and  commentary.  By  Arthur 
Avalon.     (London:  Luzac.) 
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Ihnuii   ti'  tiic   (y'(',/,/<'iv.      I'.y   Arlliur  .iml    V.\W\\    .U.ilon.      (London: 

I.uzac.  I 
I'rniiif^Ui  ./    I.vih.t  (  I'aiilr.it.ilU.ii.     I'.iit  I.     Lditcd  uitli  ,111    liilro- 

ductifin  ami  C  Oiiimcntary  hy  Anliur  A\.di)ii.     1 1.Dialun  :   I.u/.k  .1 

lUl-.LT  w(irk.^  un  tlicric  .iiui  otln-r  .iipci  t^  ul  Indi.in  TlRisiii  are  reftrrcd 
tu  111  tlic  text. 

1  In  ihc  quolion  nf  the  inlluun'  c  nf  Chribtianity  on  hvliaii  Tliti^ni,  the 
:n<Mt  recent  and  <  oinpletc  treatniLiu  nf  the  bubjett  is  Kicliard  (l.irhe's 
I/u/iiii  iiihi  diii  Llirishnthiiiii,  where  references  will  he  found  to  all  the 
literature  of  tlie  btilijcct.  An  e-.tiinate  of  the  .>i^;niticanee  (jf  the  ideas  of 
liluikti  in  comparison  uith  those  of  Cliristiinily,  as  well  as  seme  account 
of  tlie  history  of  liliakli,  will  be  founil  in  J.  L.  Johnston's  Sioiic 
Allcriiatix'cs  ti>  Jesus  Clirist  (Lonilon  :   Lonynians,  Cireen  0^  Co.). 
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